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BRIEFE RUDOLF HILDEBRANDS 
(Zum 100. Geburtstage des Forschers) 
Herausgegeben und erliutert von Helmut Wocke 


Die vorliegende Veréffentlichung geht auf eine freundliche 
Anregung von Prof. Julius Goebel zuriick. Rudolf Hildebrands 
Erben, die unter Verzicht auf persénlichen Vorteil die Ein- 
willigung zum Abdruck der Briefe geben, sage ich auch an 
dieser Stelle fiir das mir entgegengebrachte Vertrauen verbind- 
lichsten Dank. 

Zwélf Schreiben Rudolf Hildebrands an einen jiingeren 
Freund bringt die ‘Paedagogische Reform’ Nr. 41 vom 11. X. 
1899. Ein weiterer Brief vom 23.XI. 68 findet sich in den 
‘Briefen deutscher Philologen an Karl Weinhold, ‘Mitteilungen 
aus dem Literaturarchive in Berlin,’ 1902, S.74-76. Briefe 
Rudolf Hildebrands an Michel Bréal habe ich in der Zeitschrift 
fiir Deutschkunde 1922 (Zeitschrift f. d. deutschen Unterricht 
36. Jahrg.) 5. Heft, S. 257-275 herausgegeben. 


I. Der Briefwechsel swischen Jacob Grimm und Rudolf 
Hildebrand. 


Georg Berlit, einem Schiiler und spateren Freunde R. 
Hildebrands, haben die Briefe bereits vorgele gen—er plante, 
sie mit anderen in einem Bande zu vereinen. Als literarischer 
Berater der Grimmschen Erben hatte ihm (der nunmehr ver- 
storbene) Reinhold Steig die Erlaubnis zur Verdffentlichung 
der Schreiben Jacob Grimms erteilt. 


1. Jacob Grimm an Rudolf Hildebrand. 


Hochgeehrter herr, ich weisz nicht, warum ich Ihnen erst 
heute schreibe, denn ich hatte es lange schon gekonnt und 
gesollt. Wie dankbar ich Ihnen ergeben bin, hat herr Hirzel 
schon oft den auftrag erhalten Ihnen zu hinterbringen, und er 
ist ein so piinctlicher mann, dasz er sicher nicht versiumt haben 
wird es auch auszurichten. Sie unterziehen sich der durchsicht 
der druckbogen des woérterbuchs mit solcher genauigkeit, 
theilnahme und sachkenntnis, dasz wir beide, Hirzel und ich, 
in verlegenheit gerathen wiirden, wenn eine so erwiinschte 
und kaum vorausgesehne mitwirkung jemals aufhéren und 
unterbleiben sollte. Unter Ihren augen und hinden wird das 
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buch nicht nur correcter, sondern auch wesentlich bereichert, 
denn Ihre belesenheit in unserer ailteren und neueren literatur 
gibt Ihnen gelegenheit iibersehene beispiele nachzuholen und 
auf manche ungenauigkeit hinzuweisen. Dasz bei solch einem 
werke die iiberschwinkliche fiille der texte unerschépft bleiben 
musz und die wichtigsten stellen beim ersten anlauf unbeachtet, 
sieht jedermann ein, der sich mit solchen forschungen befaszt 
hat. Bei meinem vorgeriickten lebensalter war mir, wenn die 
arbeit noch gedeihen und vorriicken soll, geboten rasch und 
unausgesetzt sie anzugreifen; ich schreibe bedichtig aber in 
einem flusz nieder, und sende ab, ohne vorher durchzulesen, 
daher kommt es, dasz einzelne stellen, hoffentlich nicht all- 
zuviele, anders und bequemer hatten geordnet werden kénnen. 
Ich brauche nicht erst zu sagen, wie ich mir Ihre randbemer- 
kungen zu nutze mache, ich kann nicht alles davon verwenden, 
weil entweder nicht raum dafiir vorhanden ist, oder meine 
eigne ansicht abweicht. 

Grobs ausreden der schiitzen! habe ich zu meiner beschimung 
heute zum erstenmal gelesen. So ergeht es einem. Als das heft 
vor zehn jahren erschien, pflegte ich noch zu tiberschlagen was 
nicht ahd. oder mhd. war. Von diesem fehler bin ich jetzt 
griindlich zuriickgekommen, aber das stiick war mir aus dem 
sinn gefallen. Auch die altbachnen kugeln? sind mir lieb und das 
absehen schlagen und brechen, das abschwenzen des schusses 
und die aufgeriiste giden.* Das alles ist schon in meine hefte 


1 Abgedruckt in Haupts Zeitschrift far deutsches Altertum 3 (1843) S. 240- 
266; vgl. auch die Anmerkungen zum 75. Cap. von Brants Narrenschiff in 
Zarnckes bahnbrechender Ausgabe (Leipzig 1854) S. 418 f. Das 75. Cap. hat 
u. a. Alfred Gétze in sein Friihneuhochdeutsches Lesebuch (Gittingen, 1920) S. 28 
f. aufgenommen. Vgl. ferner Fischarts Geschichtklitterung von A. Alsleben 
(Neudrucke) S. 284 ff. 

* Haupis Zs. 3, 251, 20 f.: Altbachen kuglen sind kein nutz, sy geben gern 
ein kurtzen schutz. 

* Haupts Zs. 3, 245, 22 ff: Einer kam her, thet sich sehr klagen, hér mein 
gsell, solt ich dir nit sagen: Es hat mir einer sabsehen gschlagen, das thet den 
schutz auff dseiten tragen. 

Ebendort 3, 247, 20f: Der viert sabsehen hat geschlagen, thet jm den 
schutz gar weit abtragen. 

Ebendort 3,248, 6 v. u.: Dem zehenden thet sabsiihen briichen. 

Ebendort 3, 244, if: Vil schéner geschir, wie auch hieneben, in den vil 

aufigeriisten giden. 


Ebendort 3,254,12: Ein andren ward ein schutz abgschwentz. 
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eingetragen, die Sie einmal ansehen sollten! Wie er pfitschen‘ 
sagt, musz es auch abpfitschen geheiszen haben. Das poperle 
im ermel § kommt erwiinscht, wie hat mans zu verstehn? als 
ein zitternim arm? auf derselben blattseite sagt Fischart auch: 
als schiesz er nach dem besten mit einer nérnburgischen ge- 
schraubten biichsen.“—Und wenn wir noch zehn jahre die 
quellen, mit geschirftem auge lesen, so werden noch andere 
belege und beispiele entgehen, weil sie immer unter neue gesichts- 
puncte kommen. Dasz wir vielen jetzt schon ihren platz 
anweisen kénnen, sehe ich als einen hauptgewinn des wérter- 
buchs an, wenn es so ausgearbeitet wird, wie ich mich bestrebe 
es auszuarbeiten. Friihere leser hatten gar nicht gewust was 
damit anfangen. 

An meiner schreibweise wird Ihnen einiges noch nicht recht 
sein, die vorrede soll sich dariiber auslassen. freilich, einen 
mittelweg zu treffen ist schwer, es hatte weiter gegriffen werden 
miissen, dann wire aber den verwéhnten lesern noch mehr vor 
den kopf gestoszen worden. 

Mit freundschaftlicher hochachtung 

Ihr ergebenster 
Jacos GRIMM. 
Berlin 6. Nov. 1853 


2. Rudolf Hildebrand an Jacob Grimm 


Hochverehrter Herr Hofrath, 

Ich weisz nicht, ob ich recht thue, Ihnen zu antworten, 
und Ihre so kostbare Zeit auch meinerseits noch in Anspruch 
zu nehmen; doch Ihre gar zu freundliche Zuschrift von neulich 
scheint es mir zur Pflicht zu machen, dasz ich Ihnen wenigstens 
hinwieder sage, wie unerwartet und freudig iiberraschend sie 


* Haupts Zs 3, 249, 7 v. u.: Dem andren dann das bulffer pfitscht, Fischart, 
Geschichtklitterung S. 286: oder das Pulver het gepflitscht, a und b lesen: 
gepfitscht. 

* Haupts Zs. 3, 247, Z. 8 u. 7 v. u.: Das poperle im ermel dein, das wil 
auch jetzund bei mir sein. 

Fischart, Geschichtklitterung S. 285, 3 f.: zielt kurtz, baut nit lang, acht 
nit das Aermelpopperle, truckt schnell ab. 

Das Citat aus Fischart bringt auch das DWb 1, 557; das Wort wird hier 
erklart als “ein Zierrat, flitter, den man am ermel trug und der am ermel zit- 
terte, flatterte.” 

* Alslebens Ausgabe S. 285, 1 f. 
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mir kam, und wie ich eigentiimlich, doch froh betroffen war 
iiber die Anerkennung, die sie mir darin angedeihen lassen, und 
die mir wirklich dasz Masz iiberschritten zu haben scheint von 
dem, was ich verdiente—und vollends iiber die herzliche Weise, 
mit der sie mir persénlich begegnen. Letzeres betreffend, so 
kann ich darauf kaum etwas anderes thun, als mich iiber die 
Gelegenheit zu freuen, die mir da erlaubt, ein lange still gehegtes 
Gefiihl der tiefsten und innigsten Verehrung gegen einen 
Namen wie dem Ihren, jetzt auch einmal persénlich am rechten 
Orte selbst fiuszern zu kénnen. Im Betreff des Andern aber, 
kann ich nur meinen warmsten frohsten Dank aussprechen 
fiir ihre allzugiitige Anerkennung meiner geringen Thiatigkeit 
an ihrem Werke, und wie es mich freuen sollte, wenn sie darin 
nicht ein unbescheidenes Vordringen eigener Meinungen 
gefunden hitten, wie ich manchmal gefiirchtet habe, sondern 
blosz die beste Liebe zur Sache. Ich erinnere mich, einst als 
Quartaner dem Traume nachgehangen zu haben, ich wollte 
einstmals ein deutsches Wéorterbuch schreiben,? und Sie 
kénnen mir wol glauben, dass ich nun wirklich einen Stolz 
empfinde Ihrem epochemachenden Werke so nahe zu stehen. 
Ihre Bemerkungen iiber die Vollstandigkeit des Stoffes und 
iiber dieSchreibung weisz ich recht wohl zu wiirdigen; und doch 
airgerts mich, wenn ich z. b. zu spat noch finde, dasz auch 
Fischart im gliickh. Schiff (bei Wackern., Leseb. 2, 141, 23 
das beste als ersten Preis beim Schieszen hat,* aber dasz zu den 
Zusammensetzungen allermannsfreund u. dgl. Haller (“Die 
verdorbenen Sitten”’) auch das Simplex allermann hat: 


Der nie sich selber zeigt, der kluge allermann, 
Der alle leute haszt und alle kiissen kann. 


Seit der 4. Aufl. hat er freilich selbst daraus larvemann gemacht, 
und des alte ist nur in den Varianten angegeben. Das drmel- 
poperle will mir ein Modeputz am Rockirmel scheinen, sollte 
es nicht in dem Kapitel von der Kleidung des Gargantua 
vorkommen? Auf dem Holzschnitt, der dem Original von 
Grobs Ausreden vorsteht, im Besitz des Herrn Hirzel, ist nichts 


7Vgl. dazu: Georg Berlit, Rudolf Hildebrand, I/bergs Neue Jahrbticher, 
1894, Heft VII, S. 557; ferner: R. Hildebrand im DWB YV, S. 7. und in den 
Ges. Aufsitzen u. Vortrigen S. 26, Ann. 2. 
® Vgl. dazu R. Hildebrand Ges. Au/fsdize u. Vortrdge, S. 45 ff. 
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dergleichen an den Schiitzen zu sehen, obwohl er sonst z. B. 
den Britschenmeister in Narrentracht und zwei Schiitzen 
auf der Narrenbank ausgebritscht vorstellt. In E. Meiers 
schwabischen Kinderreimen® p. 22 singen die Kinder 


D’Katz sitzt unterm lade 
spinnt a poppele (Knauel) fade. 


Ware das dasselbe? Was aber auch sonst nachzutragen sein 
mag, die Nation wird ja woh! am Ende dankbar sein fiir die 
unendliche Fiille von Stoff zum Forschen oder von schon fer- 
tigen Aufschliissen, die da vorgelegt werden, als Licht das sich 
reflektiert auf bisher noch halbdunkle Zeiten der eigenen Geistes- 
geschichte. Was ich mich freue an Artikeln, wie bethdtigen, 
beute, u. a. viel, wenn ich sie frisch aus Ihrer Hand fiir das 
Publikum corrigiere, das kénnen Sie nicht glauben. 

Doch ich fiirchte, ich habe Ihre freundliche Nachsicht 
schon zu lange in Anspruch genommen. 

Mit wirmster Verehrung, 

Ihr 
Rup. HIEDEBRAND 

Leipzig, 20 Nov. 1853 


3. Rudolf Hildebrand an Jacob Grimm 


Hochsuverehrender Herr Hofrath, 

Ihr Wérterbuchecorrector, dessen Sie in der Vorrede zum 
ersten Bande’ so beschimend giitig gedacht haben, dasz er sich 
langst gern bei Ihnen dariiber bewchwert hatte, hat in den 
Zwischenstunden die ihm die Schulgeschafte und das Wérter- 
buch liessen, seit nun bald zwei Jahren ein Buch gearbeitet, ™ 
auf einem Gebiete das er damals nur als halber Laie, als Lieb- 
haber betrat. Das Buch ist nun fertig, und wie es auch sein 
mag, ob dessen werth oder nicht, ich musz es Ihnen vorlegen 
als eine kleine Gabe meiner Dankbarkeit und Verehrung; 

*Ernst Meier, Deutsche Kinder-Reime und Kinder-Spiele aus Schwaben; 
aus dem Volksmunde gesammelt, Tiibingen 1851. Uber Ernst Meier vig.. C. 
Siegfried in der ADB 21, 189-192. 

10S. LXVII Vgl. auch das bekannte Urteil in Bd. II, S. VI. 

U Fr. L. von Soltau’s Deutsche Historische Volkslieder, Zweites Hundert, 
Aus Soltau’s u. Leyser’s Nachlass u. anderen Quellen herausgegeben mit Anmer- 
kungen von H. R. Hildebrand Leipzig 1856. Ein Auszug aus der Vorrede in R. 
Hildebrands Ges. Aufsdizen und Vortrigen 118-122. Vgl. auch R. Hildebrand, 
Materialien sur Gesch. des. deutschen Volksliedes, S. 231. 
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vielleicht dasz Sie ihm ein bescheidenes Plitzchen génnen in 
Ihrer Bibliothek. Diirfte ich dazu noch eins bitten, so wire es 
das, dass Sie mich nicht abschlieszend messen méchten nach 
diesem Buche, es ist zum guten Theil die Arbeit ermiideter 
Stunden. 
In herzlichster Ergebenheit und dankbarster Verehrung 
H. R. HILDEBRAND 
Kollaborator zu St. Thomae 
Leipzig, 13 Feb. 1856 


4. Jacob Grimm an Rudolf Hildebrand 


Hochgeehrter herr collaborator (welchen titel ich Ihnen 
ausdriicklich gern gebe), Ihr brief vom 13. febr. ist mir, weisz 
nicht warum so spit, erst am 10. merz. (durch Reimer) zugekom- 
men, Ihr erfreuendes geschenk also bis dahin vorenthalten ge- 
blieben. es hat mich ungemein iiberrascht und ich erstatte dafiir 
herzlichen dank. Soltau ist von Ihnen nicht fortgesetzt, nein 
weit iibertroffen worden, ich glaube diese lieder kénnten nicht 
befriedigender behandelt werden. mein buchbinder soll ihnen 
nicht Soltau, sondern Hildebrand hinten aufdrucken. Das 
wollte ich, Sie hatten in Ihr hundert alles vorziigliche, z. b. auch 
das lied von Friedrich winterkénig"? und von Balzer™ eingelassen, 
lieber dafiir ein paar andre unterdriickt. jetzt sind mir auch die 
in unsrer zeit entsprungnen lieder lieber als sie es 1840 waren 
und schon um zu lehren, wie sich die volkspoesie wach erhilt 
gehérten sie in die samlung. Ihre anmerkungen sind fiir 
grammatik und wérterbuch lehrreich und erwiinscht, die 
méglichkeit von nachtrigen versteht sich von selbst, z. b. 
xxxix fischen vor dem ber“ hat auch Helbling 4, 77, bei ansehen 
s. 19% Jag wb. 1, 453 unmittelbar nahe; s. 35'’ bei snufen gahn 
gramm. 4,97 ff. 

8 Alideutsche Blatter, 2 (1840) S. 138-141; jetzt J. Grimms Kleine Schriften 
VII, 22-25. 

4 R. v. Liliencron, Die historischen Volkslieder der Deutschen vom 13-16 
Jahrh., Bd. 4S. 44-46. 

“In den Berichtigungen u. Nachtrigen S. XXXIX erklirt R. Hildebrand 
die Wendung; sie begegnet in Lied 21, Str. 12. 

% Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Aliertum, 4,97: der vierde sprach zuo den drin 
‘ir rAtmezzer gar Ane sin, sam der vischet vor dem bér, welt ir volgen miner lér? 

8 Vergl. die Anmerkung S. 19 zu 2, 2. 

17 lies s. 34; Nr. 8: De borger weren des alle fro se reipen weisenborgk 
Hochmudt de bussen horede man snufen gahn. 
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In einem stiick werden unsere grundsitze nicht zusammen- 
treffen, nemlich in bezug auf schreibung.’* Sie sind mir da zu 
conservativ, in dem sinn, der mir auch politischen conservatis- 
mus als tadelhaft erscheinen laiszt. unsere rechtschreibung hat 
noch nie festgestanden und bedarf des fortschritts. woriiber 
wir uns bei mhd. texten schimen wiirden, das halten wir bei 
nhd. fiir erlaubt und recht. fiir diese ansicht musz unbegreiflich 
sein, wie in den letzten generationep sei und bei statt sey und 
bey durchdringen konnte; Benecke ging so weit zu behaupten 
sei und bei lasse sich gar nicht ausprechen. Gewis haben wir 
volles recht allen ballast wegzuschaffen, der die augen beleidigt, 
ohne irgend ins gehér zu fallen. welches unrecht wiirde einem 
denkmal des 16 jh. zugefiigt damit, dasz wir sein hertz und 
banck in herz und bank bessern? nicht das geringste, aber wir 
miisten um ihm volle treue zu halten, auch schlechtes papier 
wihlen und lettern schneiden lassen, die denen jener zeit voll- 
kommen glichen. mich freut, dasz Ihre eltern Ihnen ein Hilde- 
brandt erspart haben, Zarncke ist schlimmer daran und ich 
besorge, seinem namen zu gefallen, behilt er auch in seinen 
ausgaben alle die elendesten schreibungen bei. 

Den unterschied angehend zwischen in und jn, so schrieb 
Luther auch jm, jr, jnen, allein das taugt nichts. wenn i vokal, 
j consonant sein soll, ist jm. jn jr unméglich. die sogenannte 
deutsche schrift vermag beide buchstaben in majuskel nicht 
zu unterscheiden und mengt sie also auch in minuskel. unser 
ist graphisch betrachtet immer j, denn gr. oder lat. schrei- 
bend wiirden wir doch nicht JXov, Ilium setzen diirfen fiir 
‘TAcoy Ilium. aus diesem falschen j entsprang wol auch den 
Schweden ihr hjalm, hjelte fur hialm, hielte, auszusprechen ist 
solch ein j nur schwer. 

Neulich hat in der Augsb. Zeitung Menzel sich unbefugt 
iiber deutsche rechtschreibung ausgelassen.” ich erkenne die 
macht der gewohnheit und falle nicht mit der thiir ins haus. 
was durchzusetzen sein wird, steht dahin, alles durchgesetzte 
wird aber unsern jetzigen elenden zustand schnell in verdiente 
vergessenheit fallen lassen. Solange zweierlei schrift fest gilt, 
deutsche und lateinische, ists doch albern in jener sz, in dieser 


48 Vgl. auch J. Grimms Brief an Karl Goedeke, Géttinger Gelehrte Anszetgen 
1880, S. 1023 f. 
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ss fiir denselben laut zu schreiben, das kann nur bei einem 
pedantischen volk vorkommen. 
Mein bruder hat dame zu jung gemacht,” denn Fleming 
(+-1640) schrieb schon: ihr adelichen damen; 
Opitz, 2,255 (vor 1622) eine stolze abgefiihrte dame, und im 
Winkelfelder (1618) s. 363 steht auf begern der dama. 
Soltau 510 (1638) mein allerschénste dam, 
512 die dame that ein seufzerlein; 
513 nicht weit von dieser dame; 
jetzt lese ich auch bei Ihnen 375 (1631) 
an einer keuschen damen. 
doch ins 16. jh. zuriick kann ichs nicht bringen, es scheint 
zugleich eingedrungen mit brav u.a. 
Nun lassen Sie mich noch einen hochachtungsvollen, 
freundschaftlichen grusz hinzuthun und schlieszen. 
Jacosp GRIMM 
25 merz 1856 


5. Jacob Grimm an Rudolf Hildebrand 


Ich wuste gar nicht, werthester freund, dasz Sie auf den mir 
zur ansicht iibersandten Freidankbogen antwort erwarteten, 
es ist mir véllig recht wie Sie damit verfahren. Da weder von 
Ihnen etwas darauf geschrieben steht, noch ich etwas zugesetzt 
habe, halte ich fiir unnéthig ihn wieder zuriick zu schicken. 

Die anmerkungen wieder abdrucken zu lassen wage ich 
nicht, es stritte gegen meines bruders ausdriickliche und noch 
in der letzten zeit niedergeschriebene bestimmung. ob er nun 
etwa vorhatte diese anmerkungen demnichst umzuarbeiten 
und mit seiner ansicht von dem ursprung des gedichts der ausg. 
des textes folgen zu lassen, weisz ich nicht; er sprach nicht gern 
mit mir iiber den Freidank, weil ihm bekannt war, dasz ich seine 
vermutungen nicht theilte und wir friiher schon die sache unter 
einander verhandelt hatten. 

Ein zettelchen von Roth lege ich bei, aus dem bei 144, 11 ff. 
vielleicht etwas zu brauchen ist. 


1§“Briefe iiber Orthographie Erster-Zweiter-Dritter Brief.” Allgemeine 
Zeitung (Beilage) vom 14., 17. und 21. Februar 1856. Nur bei dem ersten Brief 
ist der Name des Verfassers genannt, und zwar in Form einer Fussnote: ‘Von 
Wolfgang Menzel.” 
20 DWB 2, 702 f. 
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Mir ist unlangst eine stelle in Mathesius Sarepta 1562, 287> 
(in der 15 predig) aufgefallen, wo es heiszt: ‘Denn solche art 
an vater und muter, kind und kegeln nie gut ward, sang auch 
Freidank auf sein letzte fart. man sollte denken Mathesius 
schépfe sie aus Brants umdichtung, doch kann ich sie in dem 
Wormser druck 1538 nicht auffinden, von welchem die iibrigen 
freilich abweichen sollen. Wilhe m hat diese spiteren arbeiten 
vielleicht nicht geniigend beachtet. nicht unméglich wire, 
dasz Mathesius eine altere handschrift eingesehn, in der sich 
noch andere einschaltungen, wie sie dem Bernhart Freidank 
zugeschrieben werden, befunden haben kénnten. der ausdruck 
kind und kegel klingt freilich nicht besonders alt, wie sie besser 
wissen werden, als ich diesen augenblick (hier noch zwei zettel 
iiber keszler und Kleuder) Haben Sie Pfeiffer tiber Walther 
gelesen?” er scheint mir meistentheils recht zu haben, die bei- 
den grabschriften nahm ich schon in meinem archipoeta p. 10 
in schutz.% 

Bleiben Sie gesund und frisch, Hirzel sagte mir, dasz Sie 
sich neulich unbasz befunden hatten 

der Ihrige Jac. Gr. 

30 Apr. 1860 

Wenn die sichsischen posten so sinnlos verfahren wie die 
preuszischen diirfen Sie aber ohne gefahr nichts zu den correc- 
turbogen schreiben. 


6. Rudolf Hildebrand an Jacob Grimm 


Hochverehrter herr hofrath, 

Der Neidhart™ ist nun im gange, ich freue mich iiber das 
mancherlei bedeutsame neue das ich bei-vergleichung mit dem 
ersten texte finde. Auf die anmerkungen habe ich nun vericht 
geleistet, meine anfrage war aus den gedanken hervorgegangen, 
es miissten umfingliche vorarbeiten zur erklarung vorhanden 
sein, und auf diese gedanken war ich unmerklich gekommen 


*% Jetzt abgedruckt in: Freidank von Wilhelm Grimm. Géttingen, 1850 
S. 117. 

# Franz Pfeiffer, Uber Walther von der Vogelweide, Germania 5 (1860) 
S. 1-44, bes. S. 9) 

% J. Grimm, Gedichte des mittelalters auf kénig Freidrich I. und aus seiner 
u. der nichstfolgenden zeit; K/. Schriften, 3, i ff. 
* Dariiber steht, von Jacob Grimms Hand: lies Freidank. 
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durch die beobachtung im zweiten bande des wérterbuchs, wie 
eingehend und umfassend Ihr seliger bruder die sprichwérter- 
literatur 16.17. jh. benutzt hatte, ich dachte eben im anschluss 
an Freidank, so dass ich bei der unermiidlichen arbeitsart des 
verstorbenen mir schon eine art Sprichwérterconcordanz ein- 
bildete, wie sie so wiinschenswerth und lehrreich wire; es finden 
sich solche vergleichungen hie und da im mscr. mit bleistift. 

Die stelle aus Mathesius ist sehr interessant, z.b. auch dass 
die citierung selbst mit in den Reim gezogen ist ’sang auch Frei- 
dank auf sein letzte fart,’ das sieht aus wie aus einem gereimten 
werk entnommen, und die Zeitangabe ‘auf sein lf.’ klingt gar 
wie von einem der von Freidanks person mehr wuste. konnte 
iibrigens Mathesius nicht aus dem gedichtnis citieren? etwa 
gar aus der schule her? in den einleitenden versen zu der lat. 
iibersetzung, die als Proverbia eloquentis Freydangk am ende 
des 15. jh. noch gedruckt wurde, nach dem urtheil der kenner 
bei Kacheloven in Leipzig, ist das ziemlich bestimmt ausge- 
sprochen, dass sie zum schulgebrauch bestimmt ist, damit die 
knaben Latein und Deutsch eins am andern lernen, gewiss 
durch iibersetzen hin und zuriick, wozu man dann gewiss auch 
den deutschen Freidank nahm. so gibt es aus dem 15. jh. 
handschriften und drucke von Cato, die die deutschen spriiche 
der iibers. mit den lat. vermengt geben, sicher auch zum 
schulgebrauch; die spaiteren Freidanke und Cato haben sogar 
mehrfach in einander iibergegriffen, das stammt noch aus der 
schule, mir fiel ein, dass am ende schon Hugo von Trimberg, 
der den Freidank so oft citiert, diesen so in seiner schule ge- 
braucht habe, wie, wenn er gar selbst die lat. iibersetzung 
besorgt hatte? 

Das Kegel* bei Mathes. war mir sehr willkommen, ich traue 
dem wort héchstes alter zu, da es zumal gleich zuerst und immer 
nur in der alliterierenden form Kind und Kegel auftritt; die 
alteste stelle, die ich habe, steht bei Ben. 1,794a, ein auszug 
Hoffmanns v. Fall., haben Sie vielleicht mehr der art? beson- 
ders wire mir ausserordentlich lieb, das Kegelsohn R A 476 
belegt zu haben, da ich dahinter eine bedeutung filius mentulae, 
im gebensatz zu ékint, das auch kurz kint hiess, vermuten 
méchte. Kegel findet sich als mannsname schon im 14. jh.; 


% Vgl. jetzt iiber das Wort DWB 5, 389-391. 
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ich dachte auch der ahd. frauenname Kikila althd. bl. 1,393 
kénnte schon dahin gehéren, bei Férstemann hab ich noch nicht 
nachgesehen, da ich zur zeit nur seinen zweiten band selbst 
besitze, wie mir leider noch so manches wichtige werk fehlt. 

Ich habe noch eine Kleinigkeit auf dem herzen, lassen Sie 
mich sie auskramen und lachen Sie mich nicht aus, wenn ich 
damit post fest komme. die wértlich verstandene Windsbraul* 
steht noch nicht fest im glauben der leute, man deutelt immer 
noch daran herum mit brauen, brausen und dgl; wie nun wenn 
sich Kinder des Windes finden, dann musste er ja auch eine 
brit haben? solche familie hat er aber wirklich nach folgendem: 
wenn der wind sehr weht, so kan man solchen stillen, wenn man 
einen mehlsack ausstaubet (das ohnehin nicht gebrauchte mehl 
wird als opfer fiir den wind hingegeben) und dazu spricht 
‘siehe da, Wind, koch ein mus fiir deim Kind? rockenphilos. 
4. hundert 3. cap.; ‘de grote windkerl is verreist, nur het de liitje 
den sack flegen laten’ sagt man bei einem sturm. Quickborn 
gloss. s.u. windkerl, das sind doch vater und sohn, und der 
sohn spieit ungefahr die rolle des Phaeton? trat etwa auch des 
windes frau so auf bei abwesenheit des herrn? 

Herzlichen dank fiir Ihren wunsch in betreff meiner gesund- 
heit, sie arbeitet sich zetzt hoffnungsvoll heraus nach einem 
winter ‘fiirchterlicher leiden, seit ich in meiner diit inderungen 
vorgenommen habe und tiaglich bairisch bier trinke. Die leiden 
sind oder waren meist die friichte vorausgegangener kummer- 
jahre und aufreibender brotarbeit, die nun iiberstanden sind. 

Ich bitte, mich der Frau Professorin Grimm zu emp- 
fehlen. ... 

Leipzig (17/5.60) (Ende fehlt) 


7. Jacob Grimm an Rudolf Hildebrand 


Dieser tage erst, werthester freund, sind mir exemplare des 
Freidank zugegangen. unsicher, ob Sie auch, wie sich von selbst 
verstiinde, damit versehen worden sind, frage ich lieber aus- 
driicklich an, und wenn es versiumt ist, brauchen Sie nur ein 
wort zu schreiben. Das buch hat Ihnen so grosse miihe gemacht 
und Wilhelm wiirde sehr dankbar gewesen sein, auch in meinem 
namen driicke ich diesen dank aus. 

Herzlich ergeben Ihr 
10 Dec. 1860. Jac. Grim. 


* Vgl. Jacob Grimm in DWB 2, 332 und Hildebrand DWB 5, 725. 
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8. Rudolf Hildebrand an Jacob Grimm 


Leipzig, 13. Juli 1861 
Hocheuverehrender herr Hofrath, 

Da Sie wie ich von hrn. Hirzel hére das schicksal der weis- 
thiimer®’ beunruhigt, so erlaube ich mir Ihnen eine kurze nach- 
richt davon zu geben, in der eile der zuriistungen zur nahen 
abreise, da ich morgen friih als am beginn meine schulferien mit 
familie nach Arnstadt abgehe. Der beginn des drucks ward 
ziemlich lange verzégert durch mangel der u UO U. Ss. w. in der 
gewihlten schrift. Als diese endlich beschafft waren, hatt ich 
meine noth mit dem corrector, einem studiosus, den ich erst 
darauf einzurichten hatte. Als ich dann den ersten bogen in 3. 
correctur erhielt, begann meine noth mit dem kritischen zu- 
stande des textes; es musste eine bessere interpunction hinein- 
gebracht werden und verdorbene stellen mussten eingerenkt 
werden, so gut es im drang der schulgeschifte méglich war. 
Dadurch erhielt der bogen ein aussehen, dass der setzer zu mir 
kam und (. . . .?) bat diese anderungen im mscr., nicht erst im 
gedruckten vorzunehmen. Darauf war ich fr(eilich) nicht 
gefasst, aber was (halis?) nun geh ich das mscr. (wieder?) 
durch, um nur das néthigste daran zu thun, mé(chte) freilich 
auch sicher sein dass mir dafiir seiner zeit die entsprechende 
vergiitung fiir zeit- und kraftaufwand zw theil wird, der verleger 
wird sich am ende striuben dafiir noch einen besondern posten 
in seine rechnung aufzunehmen. Kdénnten Sie diese arbeit bei 
dem kiinftigen mscr. in Berlin von jemand anders machen lassen, 
so ware mir das sehr lieb, wo nicht so stehe ich freilich auch 
weiter zu diensten. Das verdriessliche dabei ist mir dass ich 
iiber dieser arbeit die mir der sinn und inhalt der schriftstiicke 
machte, formelle dinge anfangs iibersehen oder nicht scharf 
beachtet habe, wie das wegschaffen der grossen anfangsbuch- 
staben, das ich erst vom 2. bogen an durchgesetzt habe; ebenso 


27 Theil I: 1840; Theil II: 1840 (Theil II erschien vor Theil I); Theil III: 
1842; Theil IV: 1863, vgl. Vorbericht S. VI: “bei diesem vierten erst nach langem 
Zwischenraum erscheinenden Band sind mir dr. Richard Schroeder und dr. 
Rudolf Hildebrand an hand gegangen und haben in der auswahl und correctur 
erwiinschte hiilfe geleistet, der letztgenannte hat auch die meisten textbesserun- 
gen und hin und wieder in noten treffende Worterklarungen eingefiigt; Theil 
V: 1866; Theil VI: 1869; Theil VII: 1878 (Namen—und Sachregister). Vgl. 
auch R. Hildebrand, Ges. Aufsdtze und Vortrage S. 77 f. 
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das sz das Sie verlangt hatten und das der setzer nicht eingefiihrt 
hatte und ich iiber der sinnarbeit iibersehen. wollen Sie es noch 
haben, so kann es vom 3. bogen ab noch eingefiihrt werden; 
der setzer hatte es gemacht wie es jetzt die usance ist in den 
druckereien, nimlich ss, und so steht es auf bogen 1 und 2 
(einige sz das. stehen wirklich in der hs.). ich kann freilich 
nicht verhehlen, dass mir dies sz., dem 14. 15. jh. aufgedraingt, 
durchaus nicht ein will, mir wire am liebsten das 8 wie Sie es 
in der gramm. haben. Ich habe nun den Drucker vorhin ange- 
wiesen, mit dem Druck des dritten bogens zu warten, bis er 
von Ihnen iiber diesen punct weisung erhalt; er drangt freilich, weil 
er vom verleger gedringt wird, und bat mich, falls etwa diese 
weisung zu lange ausbliebe, drucken und fortfahren zu diirfen 
wie bisher, oder ware das fs zu nehmen, wie in den 3 ersten 
bainden? Der Drucker ist G. Kreysing, wenn Sie so freundlich 
sein wollten, an ihn eine kurze weisung ergehen zu lassen, was 
ja wohl auch durch hrn. Hirzel geschehen kénnte. Ich bitte 
um nachsicht, da ich mitschuld trage an dieser vereitelung Ihrer 
absicht; ich war in der letzten zeit so iiberhaiuft mit geschiften, 
gutentheils durch eine doppelte vacanz an unsrer schule und 
andre gestérte zustinde dort, wo ich jetzt iiberdies seit Ostern 
als classenlehrer arbeite und da mit lat. and griech. anfainger- 
exercitien wéchentlich geplagt werde. 

Verzeihen Sie die eile der briefabfassung, mit den besten 
wiinschen fiir Ihr wol 

Ihr dankbarer schiiler 

R. HILDEBRAND. 


9. Jacob Grimm an Rudolf Hildebrand, 


Werthester freund, erholen und erlustigen sie sich in der 
angenehmen umgebung von Arnstadt. Doch sie waren schon 
oft da, haben auch ohne zweifel Schwarzburg und Rudolstadt, 
auf der andern seite den Inselberg besucht, das ist alles schén 
und sehenswerth. 

Unbillig wire, dass sie fiir ihre grosse gefialligkeit iiber meine 
weisthiimer zu wachen kraft und zeit umsonst verschwenden 
sollten, scheuen sie sich daher nicht, sobald der druck halb oder 
ganz beendet ist, mir rechnung zu stellen, ich werde sie alsbald 
berichtigen. Kreysing hat mir die beiden ersten aushingebogen 
gesandt, etwas bunt sehen sie, nachdem sie durch die hande und 
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augen von zwei correctoren gelaufen sind, aus; es wird sich ins 
Kiinftige ausgleichen. ich hitte freilich damit es mir recht ge- 
macht wiirde, das msp. vorher selbst durchsehen sollen, die 
zeit dazu gebrach mir vdllig, iiber die interpunctionsmingel 
kénnte ich erst bei vergleichung der hs. urtheilen. in bezug auf 
die ss statt der sz habe ich natiirlich nachgegeben, da auch die 
drei ersten binde meiner regel noch nicht folgen konnten. 
Sie schreiben mir, dass sie sich in das sz fiir das 14.15. jh. nicht 
finden kénnen, lieber s, 8 oder ss beibehalten sihen. ich meine 
mich dariiber schon genug ausgesprochen zu haben. 6 ist 
.allerdings sz, schickt sich aber in seinen beiden theilen nicht 
mehr fiir unsre schrift. 1. ist auch unter lat. philologen s 
durchgedrungen, [ aufgegeben und in bezug auf die deutsche 
sprache mit /doppeltem recht, da zwischen [ und 8 zahllose 
druckfehler vorkommen. die analogie des sogenannt deutschen 
f und s, da dieser eckigen schrift ganz entsagt werden soll, 
bindet also nicht, ohnehin ahmt die gestalt des grossen anlauten- 
den © ja gerade das kleine nach, entspricht nicht dem langen. 
Die lateinisch geschulten leute und setzer geben uns passus und 
dass nicht mehr paffus, noch weniger daff, auch geben sie sto 
und stand, nicht fto, ftand, kurz das lange [ ist ausgemerzt, wie 
diirfte es in 8 bleiben? 2, ebensowenig kann das 3 in @ fiir z behalten 
werden weil der heutige typus wiederum durchgehend z verlangt 
(der mhd. unterschied zwischen z und 3 nicht mehr gilt), und 8 
dem Deutschen [3 nachgeahmt ist. practisch angesehen, so 
kénnen alle druckereien auf der stelle sz setzen, viele aber 
kein 8, ja nich einmal fs, sondern es musz erst geschnitten 
werden. fs fiir sz verbitte ich mir, denn es ist offenbares ss, 
das wir auszscheiden wollen. dasz man sich eine zeitlang damit 
fiir 8 geglaubt hat behelfen zu kénnen, verschligt nichts. 

Ich ehre die gesinnung, offenbar die ihrige, welche am herge- 
brachten, an der empfangenen und festgesetzten lehre getreu 
halt und vor neuerungen scheu empfindet. Ich bin anders 
gewohnt und ein recht dazu werden sie mir einriumen, ich 
habe in der grammatik viel neues gewagt und wiirde, stritten 
keine guten griinde dafiir, untilgbaren anstosz damit gegeben 
haben; dringe ich nicht durch, wenigstens werde ich geduldet. 
einige neuerungen sind bereits angenommen, andere diirfen 
hoffen es zu werden mit demselben grund wie gegen die sz im 
14.15 jh. kénnten sie sich wider die circumflexe fiir den langen 
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vokal im 13. jh. striuben, der circumflex wird gleichfalls den 
handschriiten, die ihn nicht haben, aufgedringt und in gewissem 
sinn miisste man wieder zu der friiher herschenden gewohnheit 
zuriickkehren, die aus unwissenheit alles stehn liesz, unbezeich- 
net und ungebessert, wie es die hs. liefert. die sanskritischen 
oder die blosz gothisch treibenden, verwerten auch é und 6, 
weil e und o immer lang seien, damit sind aber in der sprach- 
vergleichung analogie und parallelismus gestért und aufgehoben, 
wie der verhalt des hd. zu nd. dadurch getriibt ist, dasz im hd. s 
das nd. t und s oft verschwimmen. heutzutage ist uns ei fiir 
ey endlich allgemein geworden oder mag nur wenigen ein greuel 
sein, ich erinnere mich, Behecke behauptete steif und fest sei 
und bei fiir sey, bey lasse sich gar nicht einmal gehérig aus- 
sprechen. wandte ich ihm nun das mhd. sf, bi ein, so konnte er 
dem einwand zwar nichts anhaben, beharrte aber nichtsdesto- 
weniger bei seiner gewohnheit. unserm wb. nimmts kein mensch 
mehr iibel, dass wir in den stellen von Géthe und Schiller, die 
selbst ey schreiben, nunmehr ei gebrauchen. 

Steht der grundsatz nicht sehr auf schwachen fiissen, dasz 
man jedem autor seine schreibung oder vielmehr die von seinem 
abschreiber oder setzer befolgte lassen miisse? im wb. ist nicht 
zu vermeiden ausnahmsweise etwas bunt zu sein, aber es wiirde 
das allerbunteste und widrigste gewand darin vorherrschen, 
wenn jene regel gelten sollte. in manchen dingen gewinne ich 
erst allmihlich festere ansicht fiir das nothwendige, und halte 
mich z.b. berechtigt eigennamen nach der heutigen grammatik 
(nicht nach der alten, oder wie es etymologisch sein miiste) 
zu schreiben, also Winkelmann, Zarnke, unbekiimmert darum, 
wie die triger des namens selbst schrieben oder schreiben; sie 
mégen thun was sie wollen. Goethe fiir Géthe beizubehalten 
scheint mir héchst verkehrt; im 18 jh. hatten einige leute den 
einfall die lat. diphthonge auf unsere umlaute anzuwenden und 
Géthe that es bei seinem namen, obschon er sonst giétter schrieb 
und nicht goetter. 

mit einer deutschen schriftsprache hingt auch deutsche 
allgemeine rechtschreibung innig zusammen, die es nicht den 
einzelnen autoren noch den ausgaben deutscher schriftteller 
gestattet immer anders zu schreiben, wie es jedem durch den 
kopf geht. bisher aber sind wir wie im glauben und in der politik 
auch in schrift und sprache vielhauptig. alle reform aber muss 
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langsam, nicht plétzlich geschehn und ich darf mich beim 
worterbuch iiber keinen erfolg besonders freuen. ein kiinftiger 
nachfolger, der sich des unseligen dehnenden h entledigen kann, 
wird freier athem schépfen. wir wollen zufrieden sein, dass in 
entfaltung der bedeutungen und in der etymologie schritte 
vorwarts geschehn sind, bis zum ziel ist noch unendlicher 
abstand. 

Alle diese betrachtungen wiirden ihnen zuwider sein oder 
unnétig erscheinen, stiinden Sie nicht dem wb. so nahe, dasz 
Sie fiir alle dinge darin sinn und geschmack haben. 

Weisth. 5, 8 v. u. ist asene das schweiz. asni bei Stalder, 1, 
114.°* was aber ime matte 6, 112?°° bei ime denke ich an imme 
getreidemasz, natte ist franzésisch= matte, geflochtne matte, 
wie schickt sich das? 10, 11 v. u. hatte ich gewiinscht, dasz 
gedruckt stinde dem egenanten gotzhus, dem Egen. Gotzhus 
verstehn die leser nicht.*° 

Berlin 20. Juli 1861 

Jac. Grimm. 
es war unnéthig 4 6 & zu schreiben, ich dachte mir, dass man 
von selbst dafiir a 6 ii setzen wiirde, bin aber zu tadeln, dasz 
ich nicht dariiber bestimmte. 


10. Rudolf Hildebrand an Jacob Grimm 


Hoch verehrter herr Hofrath, 

Herzlichen dank fiir Ihre freundlichen wiinsche in betreff 
meiner gesundheit, die witterung ist sehr giinstig, ausfliige ins 
gebirge sind mir freilich unméglich gemacht durch die masern 
die meine familie hier heimgesucht haben, und auch mein 
kopf ist schwicher als ich dachte. 

Herzlichen dank auch fiir die ausfiihrliche belehrende ausein- 
andersetzung die Sie mir widmeten, bei der ich nur bedaure, 
dass ihre spitze gegen mich gekehrt ist, eigentlich aus misver- 
stindnis; denn ich bin mit dem sz an sich herzlich einverstanden, 
und bin mir nur nicht klar wie weit zuriick in der zeit man es 
ritlich brauchen kénne. Dass man es fortan brauche und auch 


*8 Schweiz. Id. 1. 504. 
* Theil IV, S. 6 Z. 9-11 v. o: Die mile hat das recht, dz wer in den hoffe 
gesessen ist, da sol malen, und welcher usswendig miuole der sol dem miller 
off der mGlen die jme natten geben. 
# Vgl. jetzt die ‘Druckfehler und Berichtigungen’ in Bd. IV S. 810. 
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in der grammatischen oder lexikalischen fassung der Altern 
nhd. zeit, das steht ja iiber aller frage, und es wird auch schon 
mehrseitig auszer dem wb. gebraucht, z.b. von hrn. Joh. Mink- 
witz™ in Leipzig, und was mehr sagen will, von Fleckeisens, 
weiland Jahns jahrbb. fiir philol. n. pidag.; aber wo sichs nicht 
um grammatische fassung eines altern schriftstiicks, sondern nur 
historisch getreue vorlegung handelt, wie ja wol bei den weisth., 
da hab ichs nun einmal gern so vor mir, wie es seiner zeit und 
fiir seine zeitgenossen wirklich war. ich argere mich z.b. immer 
an der gewohnheit des 16 jh. sz und s zu vermengen, dass man 
da gros schreibt und grésser oder vielmehr gré{fer—aber doch 
mécht ich ( ?) wiederabdriicken vom _ geschichtlichen 
standpunct nicht ( ?) denn es war ja doch einmal wirklich 
so. Trotzdem bedaure ich natiirlich ernstlich, dass Ihr gewolltes 
s(z) in den weisth. durch meine schuld vereitelt worden ist. 
freilich kann ich die bemerkung nicht unterdriicken, dass nun 
die wirklich vorkommende sz erst ihren wahren urkundlichen 
werth erhalten, und ein durchgefiihrtes “‘sz” in den vielen 
unorganischen stellen dem auge doch wol noch anstésziger 
gewesen wire als das ss das da meist die schreiber setzen; eine 
grammatische sichtung aber in diesem und folgerichtig dann 
auch in allen andern puncten vorzunehmen, dazu hatte ich 
wirklich die zeit nicht und auch nicht den auftrag. fiir das 8 
hab ich eine unwillkiirliche vorliebe behalten von Ihrer gram- 
matik her, deren erster band 3. anfl. mir als primaner einmal 
in de hinde fiel und mir das morgenroth meines wissenschaft- 
lichen lebens wurde. 

Hoffentlich bin ich damit vor Ihnen von dem verdacht 
gereinigt, als wir ich ein blinder anhinger des hergebrachten. 
ich bin eigentlich das gerade gegentheil davon, nimlich ein 
riicksichtsloser neuerer wo die sache klar ist, und ware gar gern 
ein durchgreifender erneuerer in diesen—und in andern dingen, 
wenn ich irgend wie den persénlichen einfluss hatte verschaffen 
kénnen, der dazu néthig ist. ich bin seiner zeit von radicalster 
gesinnung gewesen in bezug auf kirche und staat und gesell- 
schaftliches leben u. s. w., und habe z. b. in sprachlicher bezie- 
hung den alten Adam der deutschen schrift schon als primaner 








31 Johannes Minckwitz, Philologe, Ubersetzer und Dichter, 1812-1885. 
Uber ihn Ludwig Frinkel in der A. D. B. 52, 411-416, 
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abgelegt (als lehrer nachher musst ich freilich mit den wélfen 
wieder heulen), habe vor jahren ernstlich daran gedacht ob 
man nicht durch vereinigungen das alberne Sie abschaffen und 
Ihr wieder beleben kénne, u. s. w.; nur scheue ich jetzt, viel- 
leicht mit unrecht, solche unternehmungen, wo es wegen der 
widerstrebenden menge beim bloszen anlauf bleiben muss. 

Dass ich das 0, 4, 5 beibehalten habe, geschah woliiberlegt, 
ja nach fast peinlichem und verwirrendem hin und her iber- 
legen; denn das & steht sehr oft in der hs. fiir ue als ge- 
schwichtes uo, z. b. hiber = huober, git = guot und auch das tals 
umlaut von uo durft ich nicht antasten, denn man spricht noch 
heute am Oberrhein giieter, nicht giiter. Das 6 ist oft vom 6 
wolunterschieden gebraucht, und ich war erstaunt zu finden 
dass selbst 4 manchmal anders gemeint war als 4, nimlich als 
a (wofiir auch 4, was ich leider nicht mit habe schneiden lassen). 
freilich haben die schreiber 0 4 G ti oft verwirrt durcheinander 
gebraucht, wie in allen hss., aber da eine gramm. regelung 
nicht in absicht sein konnte, blieb mir nichts andres iibrig als 
das handschriftliche zu belassen und nur hie und da still- 
schweigend nachzubessern, wo das verstindnis gefahrdet war. 

In dankbarster und treuster gesinnung 

Thr 
Arnstadt, 31, Juli 1861. Rup. HILDEBRAND. 


Sie wissen doch von dem schlag der unsern guten Hirzel be- 
troffen hat.” Gott gebe ihm und besonders der vorher schon 
leidenden frau Hirzel die kraft, es bald zu iiberwinden. 

Entschuldigen Sie noch ein postscriptum: Regel in Gotha 
arbeitet an einem griindlichen und umfinglichen thiiring. 
idiotikon und hat durch ganz Thiiringen viele mitarbeiter und 
sammler, besonders unter den gymnasiallehrern®. es ist noch 
viel hier zu heben. 


#2 Am 23. Juli 1861 war Hirzels Schwiegersohn, der Buchhindler Ernst 
Baedeker, im Alter von 27 Jahren gestorben. Baedekers Witwe Ottilie, geb. 
Hirzel heiratete spiter den bekannten Romanisten Adolf Tobler. 

*JIm Vorwort seines Buches ‘Die Ruhlaer Mundart’ (Weimar 1868) sagt 
Kar! Regel S. VI ‘Diese Monographie diirfe als Vorliuferin des schon lange von 
mir vorbereiteten gesamt-thiiringischen Idiotikons gelten, fiir dessen Vollendung 
ich, so Gott will, in nicht mehr ferner Zeit die nétige Kraft und Musse finden 
werde,’ 
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11. Jacob Grimm an Rudolf Hildebrand 


Lieber herr Doctor, haben Sie die giite bei Kreysing erkundi- 
gung einzuziehen, wie lange er noch mit dem manuscript 
aureichen oder wie viel bogen es fiillen wird? mir sind bis jetzt 
sieben aushingebogen zugekommen; fiir die bei durchsicht 
derselben angebrachten besserungen danke ich schénstens, es 
bleibt freilich an diesen texten genug zu thun iibrig, namentlich 
steht es schlimm um die 3.62 eingeriickte franz. fassung, wo 
zeile 15 von unten das o ganz unverstindlich ist, es sollte wohl 
dafiir stehen: item le seigneur a 4 juger.* 

Ihre antwort aus Arnstadt hat mich sehr extreut, nur diirfen 
sie meinem vorhergegangnem briefe nichts iibel nehmen. Ihre 
gesinnung und einsicht ist die beste. 

Ihr ergebenster J. Gr. 19 aug. 1861 


12. Rudolf Hildebrand an Jacob Grimm 


Hochzuverehrender herr hofrath, 

Ich bin in dem falle Sie in betreff der elsiiss. Weisthiimer 
um eine auskunft zu bitten, die ich freilich méglichst bald 
haben miiste. gegen ende der reihe weisth. finden sich drei, die 
schon im 1. bd. gedruckt sind und zwar aus derselben quelle, 
Schilter; da mit dem wiederabdruck nichts gewonnen schien, 
schied ich das erste dergl., das mir in die hinde kam, aus. bei 
den andern bin ich aber durch hdschr. bemerkungen von Ihnen 
unsicher geworden, ob Sie nicht doch den wiederabdruck in 
absicht hitten. ich ersuche Sie daher um verhaltungsmassregeln 
in méglichster kiirze. 

Auch frisches mscr. wird von uns erwartet, besonders neu- 
gierig von mir, wollten Sie mir vielleicht gleich den rest fiir 
den ganzen band nachschicken? und bald? 

Ihr treu ergebener 
R. HILDEBRAND 


Leipzig, 20. Sept. 1861. 


13. Jacob Grimm an Rudolf Hildebrand 


Um die drei schon im ersten band aus Schilter gedruckten 
weisthiimer, derentwegen Sie, lieber freund, aufragen, ist es so 


* Theil IV, S. 62, Z. 15 v. u: Item o a a juger sur les biens et le droit de 
banuard ou de garde champ. In den ‘Druckfehlern und Berichtigungen’ S. 810 
heisst es: 1. on a a juger. 
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bewandt: ich verdanke fast alles, was jetzt aus dem Elsasz 
gegeben wird, einem herrn Stoffel in Colmar.” er wollte, wozu 
ich ihn ermunterte, seine in den jahren 1846, 1847 gemachte 
samlung selbst herausgeben, konnte aber immer keinen verleger 
finden. er hatte besondere griinde jene drei stiicke seiner sam- 
lung einzuverleiben und bat mich um erlaubnis dazu, die ich 
ihm natiirlich nicht versagen konnte. als ich mich endlich zur 
fortsetzung meiner samlung entschloss, schlug ich ihm vor mir 
die seinige zu iiberlassen und er willigte ein. ich dachte mir die 
drei wiederholten weisthiimer kénnten ihm zu gefallen bleiben. 
da aber sonst noch viel zu drucken ist, iiberlege ich jetzt, dass 
sie zweckmissiger ausgelassen werden und wie Sie bereits das 
erste ausgeschieden habe, bitte ich auch die beiden andern 
auszuscheiden. 

Beifolgend erhalten Sie p. 1-30, als den schluss des Elsaszes 
und p. 1-90 (roth beziffert) den beginn der Schweiz, das iibrige 
von der Schweiz soll in acht tagen gesandt werden. 

Ich lege einen titel bei, der fiir dir bestellten besonderen 
abziige, welche auf meine kosten, nicht auf die des verlegers 
gemacht worden sind, und die ich herrn Stoffel versprochen 
habe, gehért. Auch den druck dieses titels bezahle ich und 
bitte herrn Kreysing diese besonderen exemplare, sobald sie 
fertig werden, mir hierher zu senden. 

Wiederholten dank fiir Ihre bemiihungen. der Ihrige Jac. Gr. 

22. Spt. 1861. 

in meinem neulichen aufsatz® berichtigen Sie doch liuva in 
liva, als den vermutheten namen des léwen. Die goth. spr. 
kennt kein iuv, nur iv. ein anderes versehen steht zuletzt, 
vigadeins darf nicht von vigadei geleitet werden, sondern nur 
von vigap, wie liuhadeins von liuhap. liuhadei gab es nicht, 

also auch nicht vigadei. 


14. Jacob Grimm an Rudolf Hildebrand 


Lieber freund, hier sende ich wieder 36+ 74 seiten weis- 
thiimer manuscript, mir ist unbekannt, ob man dessen schon 
bedarf. ich weisz gar nicht, wie ich mit Kreysing daran bin und 
fange an in verlegenheit zu gerathen. aushingebogen habe ich 


% Vgl. Vorbericht zum 4. Bande der Weisthiimer, S. IV. 
* “Uber einige gothische Wérter” jetzt: K/. Schriften 5, 445 ff; tiber lauja, 
liva vgl. S. 449, iiber vigadeins S. 452 ebendort. 
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bis zu 20 incl., aber 13 fehlt und 17 ist zerschnitten. auf die 
sonderabdriicke der elsaszweisth. warte ich seit mehreren 
wochen ungeduldig, es wire arg, wenn ein versehen vorgefallen 
wire. ich habe mich gegeniiber Stoffel anheischig gemacht, 
dafiir dass er mir seine sammlung iiberliesz ihm 30 besondere 
abziige mit besond. titel zu senden. diese abdriicke habe ich 
gleich beim beginn des druckes bestellt und der druckerei 
erklairt, dass ich die kosten des papiers nur trage, werde auch 
gleich beim empfang die zahlung entrichten, so dass Kr. gar 
kein bedenken haben kann. bei absendung des schlusses der els. 
w. legte ich den titel bei, alles ist durch Ihre hand gegangen und 
sicher dem Kr. zugelangt. Warum bleibt alles aus? ich habe 
dem St, lingst gemeldet dass alles in ordnung und bald fertig 
sei, kann ihm aber immer noch nichts zugehen lassen. Mich 
beruhigt bloss, wenn sich irgend ein anstand erhoben haben 
sollte, dass Sie mich davon benachrichtigt haben wiirden. 

Die stelle Ebernands iiber vemen *’ hatte ich iibersehen und 
danke sehr fiir die nachweisung. nichts ist lastiger als die com- 
posita von feld, fels, fenster, fest usw. zu verzeichnen, man 
méchte oft den ganzen plunder hinwerfen, wenn nicht mitunter 
einzelheiten vorkimen, die zu erwigen werth sind. Pfeifers 
Megenberg ist nun heraus und ein gutes glossar angehingt, 
das mir viel miihe hatte sparen kénnen. von allem, was man 
lesen sollte, bleibt doch ein grosser theil ungelesen, wie wire es 
anders méglich? 

27 nov. (1861) 
Jac. Gr. 


15. Jacob Grimm an Rudolf Hildebrand 


Hier ist der Kothing.** beschalhetti p. 365 bedeutet ganz 
richtig beschalkte, nach der alten schreibung schalk, schalch, 
beschalken, increpare. weiteres ms. soll in 14 tagen folgen. 

nun haben Sie mich wieder beruhigt; es thut mir nur leid dass 
Sie so geplagt werden, doch Ihre theilnahme an der sache hilft 
die miihe verringern. schénsten gruss 

in eile 4 dec 1861 
Jac. Gr. 


37 DWB 3, 1517 f. s. u. femen fiihrt fiir die Bedeutung, in judicium vocare, 
in judicio punire, condemnare, Ebernand 1443 an; dasselbe Citat bei Lexer, 
Mhd. Handwb. 3, 62 £. Heinrich und Kunigunde v. Eberand von Erfurt, hg. von 
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16. Jacob Grimm an Rudolf Hildebrand 


Lieber freund, ich sende 96 seiten msp.; es kénnte mehr folgen, 
hitte ich nicht eben noch ein buch aus Géttingen verschreiben 
miissen, worin sich ein stiick vorfindet. 

ein heft der elsasz. weisth. liegt fiir Sie bei, sollten Sie es 
schon empfangen haben, so bitte ich um gelegentl. zuriickgabe, 
unter allen diesen stiicken anziehend ist das von Bergheim s. 
244, das vollsteckt von alterthum und wozu sich viel sagen 
laszt. sprachlich wichtig auch das trabe tragen.*® 

p. 212, glaube ich, muss die kiirzung wasz gleichfalls in 
wasser, nicht in wachs aufgelést werden. wasser in den bienen- 
kart gegossen soll den mangelnden meth, wasser auf die haber- 
garbe das mangelnde bier ersetzen.*° 

recht vergniigte frohe weihnachten 
Gr. 
20. Dec (1861) 


17. Jacob Grimm an Rudolf Hildebrand 


Lieber freund, hierbei futter fiir den setzer der weisthiimer, 
Niedersachsen 1-118. diese sind andrer art als die hochdeut- 
schen, und gewissermassen lebendiger, doch meistens erst spi- 
terer fassung. Wéorner oder Sie mégen bei der durchsicht so 
viel iiberfliissige f, t und z tilgen als Sie wollen, ich hatte keine 
zeit dazu. ich habe noch keinen beschluss gefasst, womit der 
band 4 schliesen soll, auf allen fall muss ein fiinfter folgen. aber 
ich méchte schon zu 4 eine vorrede schreiben. 

Neulich waren Ihnen einige K zettel lieb, ich schicke hier 
sechs pakete mit lauter solchen, die ich von Birlinger“ einem 





R. Bechstein, Quedlinburg 1860 ist nicht beriicksichtigt im Quellen-Verzeichnis 
zum deutschen Worterbuch. Ausgegeben von der Centralsamelstelle des 
Deutschen Wérterbuchs in Géttingen, Géttingen 1910. 

38 Die Rechtsquellen der Bezirke des Kantons Schwyz als Folge zum Landbuch 
von Schwyz herausg. von M. Kothing, Basel 1853, S. 365: ““Wer och dz ieman den 
andren dem ferren in sinen schiffen beschalhetti, der sols dem ferren buoszen 
und ablegen, als under sinem ruossigen rafen.” 

8° W eisthiimer IV S. 245: “In diesem hoff soll mann auch keinen stuol sezen, 
noch fiir machen, noch trabe tragen; treib jemand trabe, kompt desz vogts 
knecht, sy sollens nemen” 

# Vgl. jetzt ‘Druckfehler und Berichtigungen’ S. 810. 
“ Anton Birlinger, der bekannte Germanist, 1834-1891. 
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Katholiken aus Schwaben, jetzt in Miinchen erhalten habe und 
worin mancherlei gutes und brauchbares steckt. Sie werden 
vielleicht davor erschrecken. doch denke ich mir iiberhaupt, 
sie haben bisher zu K blosz griindlich gesammelt, auch einzelnes 
ausgefiihrt, nirgends abgeschlossen, wozu ja noch jahrelang 
zeit ist. hier in Berlin liegen noch alle erst gesammelten Zettel 
aus K. 

Pfeifer ist dies jahr sehr fruchtbar. eben ist auch sein erster 
band Berthold heraus und mir zugeeignet, was mich sehr 
freut. 

2 Aug. 1862 


18. Jacob Grimm an Rudolf Hildebrand 


Thr Jac. Gr. 
Mit den weisthiimern hat sich der drucker in der letzten 
zeit faul bewiesen. ich iibersende hier wieder 142 seiten man- 
uscript 
zw. Neckar, Main und Rhein 1-94 
zw. Main, Rhein, Lahn, Ems 
Unterwald zw. Lahn, Rhein, Sieg 
Opels und Cohns samlung ® wird in Ihrer hand gewesen sein, 
sie enthalt viel schlechtes, doch bleibt das ganze immer zu 
brauchen. ein lied des Niclaus Upschlacht aus dem 15 jh. ist 
neulich in Riedels gesch. des preuszch. kénigshauses 2, 183 
bekannt gemacht worden, doch mit verkennung der stro- 
pheneintheilung.* 
ich lege ein paar zettel aus K bei, von denen Sie vielleicht 
einiges benutzen kénnen. 


}1-48 


9, Merz 1862. 
Jac. Gr. 


19. Jacob Grimm an Rudolf Hildebrand 


Werthester freund, zur letzten manuscriptsendung hatte 
ich auch einen kleinen brief geschrieben, den ich vor einigen 


© Der Dreissigjihrige Krieg. Eine Sammlung von historischen Gedichten 
und Prosadarstellungen, herausg. von Julius Opel und Adolf Cohn. 

“ Gedicht des Preussischen Kénigshauses. Von Adolph Friedrich Riedel. 
Erster Theil. Die Grafen von Zollern und Burggrafen von Niirmmberg. Berlin 
1861. Zweiter Theil: Markgraf Friedrich, erster Kurfiirst von Branden burg 
aus dem burggriflichen Hause Zollern. Berlin 1861. Das von Jacob Grimm 
erwihnte Lied (‘Der milder Christ von hemelrich Der macke zu troste sicher- 
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tagen unter meinen papieren auf dem tisch fand, weil er im 
paket nicht eingelegt worden war. er enthielt nichts als meinen 
erneuten dank, den ich auch hier wiederhole. 4 

Sie fiigen zuweilen hiibsche sprachliche anmerkungen hinzu. 
schade dass beim abdruck mitunter verriickt wird, was in der 
correctur ordentlich war. so p. 455 z. 28-34 hinten die schlies- 
zenden buchstaben. 

Die jetzt vorliegenden weisthiimer sind weniger anziehend re 
als die aus dem Elsasz und der Schweiz. 

Das wérterbuch miiht mich doch sehr und hilt mich von 
vielem andern zuriick. Die abwechselung der wérter belebt 
zwar, doch fallt die reihe einférmiger composita zur last und 
mir bangt vor den zahllosen zusammensetzungen mit fort, an 
die ich jetzt musz. 

Erlauben Sie dass ich wieder 20 Thaler beilege, damit 
Ihre miihewaltung bei den weist. doch einigermassen vergolten 
wird. 

Herzlich griissend Ihr Jac. Gr 
eilends, 9 juli 1862 
Werthester freund, 


20. Jacob Grimm an Rudolf Hildebrand 

Hier folgen noch hundert seiten msp., womit der vierte 
band der weisth. schliessen soll, abgesehen von einer ziemlich 
weitliuftigen vorrede, die ich noch zu schreiben habe und 
nachsenden werde. 
In den mir zugegangenen aushingen scheint bogen 17 nicht 
recht in ordnung. es musz p. 269 mit Eschentwiler aufhéren und 
230 mit Ziirich, Binsikon beginnen. lassen Sie das doch den 
drucker wissen und man mége mir einen andern abzug von 
bogen 17 schicken, damit ich mich von der berichtigung iiber- 
zeuge. 

Viele griisse, Ihr ergebenster Jac. Gr. 
Berlin 21 oct. 1862. 


21. Jacob Grimm an Rudolf Hildebrand 
Lieber freund, ich danke schénstens fiir den sachsenspiege 
und wuste gar nicht, dass Sie schon zur zweiten ausgabe, die 
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lich Hat geben marggraff Friedrich, Den edlen fursten lobesamen. . ’) ist 2,183— 
187 abgedruckt. 
“ Der Sachsenspiegel nach der Gdltesten Leipziger Handschrift. 


Leipzig 
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mir nie zu gesicht kam, ein glossar geliefert hatten, jetzt kann 
ich sie ganz entbehren. ist denn prof. Weiske nicht mehr am 
leben? Denn sonderbar wire doch, dass er die dritte auflage 
seines buchs ohne eigne vorrede entlassen und Ihnen nicht 
fiir Ihre miihe éffentlich gedankt hitte. 

Mir ists mit meiner vorrede zum 4. bande der weisth. auch 
wider willen ergangen. ich schrieb ruhig daran und hatte man- 
cherlei zu forschen, als mich der verleger darum anging, das 
buch noch in diesem jahr abzulassen. da machte ichs mit einer 
kurzen vorrede ab und entschloss mich meine gedanken und 
sammlungen fiir eine eigne kleine schrift zu gebrauchen. es kostet 
nun doch miihe vieles umzugiessen. 

Dafiir musz das wérterbuch ruhen, ich habe auch manchmal 
gar keine lust daran zu gehen und michte lieber lauter andere 
arbeit vornehmen. hernach, wann ich mich wieder unter das 
joch beuge, bin ich doch vergniigt dabei. ich denke ich bin 
dem wérterbuch doch nicht vdllig verfallen. 

Ich bitte Sie mir zu sagen, ob sie folgende biicher noch nicht 
besitzen: 

Conrads Tr. Kr. von Keller, 

Philipps marienleben von Riickert, 

Die Krone Heinrichs von dem Tiirlin von Scholl, 

Barlaam von Pfeifer, 

Passional von Képke* 





1840—2 Aufl. 1853—Seit der 3. Auflage (Leipzig 1863) von Rudolf Hildebrand. 
—5 Aufl. 1877,—6. Aufl. 1882.—Die 17. Aufl. besorgte nach Hildebrands 
Tode Georg Berlit (Leipzig 1893). Uber Julius Weiske (1801-1877) vgl. Teich- 
manns und v. Holtzendorfis Rechtslexicon (3. Aufl. Leipzig 1880/81) Bd. IIT 
S. 1307. 

* Der Trojanische Krieg von Konrad von Wiirzburg. Nach den Vorarbeiten 
K. Frommans und F. Roths zum ersten Mal herausgegeben darch Adelbert von 
Keller. Stuttgart 1858 (=44. Publication des Literarischen Vereins in Stutt- 
gart). Anmerkungen zu Konrads Trojanerkrieg hat 1877 Karl Bartsch in 133. 
Bande der Bibl. des Lit. Vereins zu Stuttgart gegeben. 

Bruder Philipps Marienleben, hg. von Heinrich Riickert, Quedlinburg 1853. 

Die Créne von Henirtch von dem Tiirlin, zam ersten Male herausgegeben 
von Gottlob Heinrich Friedrich Scholl, Stuttgart 1852 (=Bibliothek des 
Litterarischen Voreins in Stuttgart XXVII). 

Barlaam und Josaphat von Rudolf von Ems. Htg. von Franz Pfeiffer. Leip- 
sig 1843, 

Das Passional. Eine Legenden-Sammlung des 13. Jahrhunderts. Zum 
ersten Male herausgegeben und mit einem Glossar versehen von Fr. Karl 
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in welchen fall ich sie Ihnen aus meines bruders nachlass 
iibersenden méchte, zu dessen andenken sie sie gern behalten 
werden und der auch hin und wieder etwas bei geschrieben hat. 
Frohe weihnachten. Jac. Griw. 
23. Decemb. 1862. 


22. Jacob Grimm an Rudolf Hildebrand 


Lieber freund, ich habe statt des Barlaam den vierten band 
der weisth. beigelegt, da ich nicht sicher bin, ob schon ein 
exemplar in Ihren hianden ist. sollte es der fall sein, so bitte 
ich dieses in meinem namen an Hirzel zu geben. 

ich habe wieder meinen drger an dem titel weil mir die 
geschmacklose bairische formel zuwider ist, auch in der that 
weder der kénig von B. mein buch veranlaszt, noch die akad. 
commission das geringste dabei zu thun gehabt hat, so meldete 
ich neulich nach Miinchen, ich wiirde dass alles weglassen und 
vor die worte ‘mit Kgl. bair. unterstiitzung’ beifiigen, da ich 
500 gulden zum ersatz meiner vielen kosten von reisen, abschrif- 
ten und versendungen empfangen habe. was davon noch 
ibrig ist, soll verwandt werden, um Schréder nach Speier und 
vielleicht nach Schafhausen und S. Gallen fiir weitere abschriften 
zu entsenden. hiernach fasse ich also den titel ab und schicke 
ihn mit dem msp. der vorrede an Kreysing. zu meinem erstaunen 
und verdruss ist nun doch der argerliche stempel eingedruckt, 
den ihm wahrscheinlich Dieterichs aus Géttingen in unné- 
thiger vorsorge iibermacht haben (wird). er hatte sich aber 
nach meiner vorschrift richten sollen. was ich in Miinchen 
vorgeschiitzt habe, war nun alles vergeblich. von der vorrede 
ist mir keine revision, wie ich wiinschte, hierher geschickt, 
sondern alles hastig gedruckt worden. s. IV. zeile 6 von unten 
muss es heissen schade statt nachtheil und s. V zeile 2 von oben 
aus dem vorrath zu Darmstadt. wahrscheinlich liegt der fehler 
in meinem concept, das ich iibler gewohnheit nach nicht vorher 
durchlese, darauf tranend, dass ich eine revision bekame. 





Képke. Quedlinburg und Leipzig 1852 (= Bibliothek der gesammten deutschen 
National-Literatur von der altesten bis auf die neuere Zeit, Bd. 32). 

“In der Buchausgabe heisst es: Auf Veranlassung und mit Unterstiit- 
zung seiner Majestaet des Kénigs von Bayern Maximilian II. Herausgegeben 
durch die Historische Commission bei der Kéniglichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. 
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Mit dem druck des fiinften bandes kann ich nicht sogleich 
vorgehen, eben weil erst in Speier usw. neue ausbeute geholt 
werden soll. 

Meine schrift iiber die weisthiimer mag den juristen mis- 
fallen, es hat sich in diesem fach, wie in anderen, eine magere 
doctrin festgestzt, die ungern von dem bogen weicht, den sie 
einmal behauptet, aber nicht immer behaupten wird. 

Ich lobe héchlich Ihren entschluss die niedrige lehrerstelle 
aufzugeben, fiihren Sie ihn nur aus, sobald es angeht. hoffent- 
lich ist Ihre frau schon wieder hergestellt. ich fiihle mich nicht 
besonders wol, bringe die nachte fast schlaflos zu und bilde dann 
wache triume aus. 

Dies alles, damit das paket nicht liegen bleibt, in eile. 

der Ihrige Jac. Grimm. 
30 Dec 1862 


23. Jacob Grimm an Rudolf Hildebrand 


L. fr. fiigen Sie, ich bitte, sp. 63 im artikel franzésisch*’ hinter 

den worten und so verunstaltet erscheint das alte frankisc. noch 

ein: wer fiir englisch litte englésisch? das aus Englosen fiir 

Anglois (oft im Karlmeinet) gerade so folgen wiirde. 

da Hizzel krank ist, miissen Sie geplagt werden. 13 apr. [1863.] 
Jac. Gr. 


24. Jacob Grimm an Rudolf Hildebrand 


sp. 85*8 zeile 36 hinter messerschmidt narrenspital, Straszb. 10 18, 
141; kénnen wol die worte 

das ohrenzart frawenzimmer. Garg. 7. noch eingefiigt 
werden, gleich in der zeile fortlaufend, da es prosa ist. zufallig 
liegt mir gerade daran. 

hiibschen dank, dass Sie das versehen bei towen in Brants 
stelle anmerkten. die hitze des niederschreibens fiihrt manchmal 
auf einen abweg. 

einlage bitte an Zarnke zu schicken 

Jac. Gr. 
1. Mai, [1863.] 


‘7 DWB IV 1, 63. 
 DWB IV, 1, 85 unter Frauenzimmer. 











THE EARLY LITERARY LIFE OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT 


A recent examination of the time at which Scott translated 
Biirger’s Lenore' revealed a number of errors regarding that 
first of his poetic efforts to appear in print. It also showed not 
a few other errors regarding his early poetry, and indicated that 
the chapter of his early literary efforts might be rewritten to 
advantage. How far that is so it will be the purpose of this 
paper to prove. 

For the advantage of continuity I may summarize the 
results of the above mentioned paper, so far as it relates to 
time and bears upon Scott’s further literary work. Briefly then, 
in spite of many statements at variance, Scott’s William and 
Helen, as he called his translation of Biirger’s Lenore, was made 
“in the beginning of April 1796,” as Lockhart tells us,? a date 
which can be proved to be more nearly correct than Scott’s own 
reference to it in an edition of his poems printed nearly thirty 
years thereafter. The Chase, as Scott first called The Wild 
Huntsman, “appears to have been executed during the month 
that preceded his first publication,’* that is before October 
when both were issued under the title The Chase and William 
and Helen§ 

Lockhart is sometimes exasperatingly careless about the 
exact date of Scott’s early works, for example as between 
two years which he often treats in a single chapter. He does 
say that, after Scott’s first publication in October 1796, 


! “The Earliest English Translations of Biirger’s Lenore,” Western Reserve 
University Bulletin, May 1915. 

? Lockhart’s Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott, ed. by A. W. Pollard, Vol. i, 
p. 205. The work will usually be referred to as simply Life etc., its more common 
title. 

*In a prefatory note to the poem, in the edition of 1820, Scott says the 
translation was made “about 1795,” and this statement has often been repeated. 
See Scudder’s Cambridge edition of Scott’s Poetical Works, (1900), and that 
by J. L. Robertson (1904). 

* Life i, 215. 

* The Chace is the spelling of the first edition, published by Manners and 
Miller of Edinburgh, but sold also by Cadell & Davies of London. 
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He was henceforth engaged in a succession of versions from the dramas of 
Meier and Iffland, several of which are still extant in his MS., marked 1796 
and 1797. These are all in prose like their originals; but he also versified at the 
same time some lyrical fragments of Goethe, as for example the Morlachian 
Ballad, 

What yonder gleams so white on the mountain, 
and the song from Claudina von Villa Bella.* 


This reference to Scott’s dramatic translations is made some- 
what more definite by a later statement, in which Lockhart 
says of a German drama he had not yet mentioned: 


His translation of Steinberg’s Otho von Wittelsbach is marked ‘1796-7’, 
from which I conclude it was finished in the latter year.’ 


The allusion in Lockhart’s imperfect German is to the Otto von 
Wittelsbach of Karl Franz Guolfinger, Count von Steinsberg 
(born about 1757), the incorrect forms of the author’s name 
and the drama’s title having passed through many editions 
of the Life. From the date by Scott, too, we may safely con- 
clude that the translation was at least begun in the last part 
of 1796. 

In the same period I think we may safely place the first 
bit of Scott’s original verse to be printed by himself, the lines 
called The Violet, or On a Violet as Lockhart has it, to which 
the date 1797 is usually given.* Yet the language of Lockhart 


* Life i, 215. Lockhart’s “at the same time” might refer to the last part of 
1796 or to the following year, but the Goethe translations at least seem to 
belong to 1797. We shall probably not know all the facts until the materials 
of the library at Abbotsford are made accessible. 

7 Life i, 227. 

®As by Palgrave (1897), Scudder in the Cambridge (1900), Robertson 
(1904). Lockhart gives (Life i, 77-79) some earlier juvenilia, now usually 
incorporated in complete editions of the Poetical Works. These are some lines 
translating Virgil’s Aineid iii, 571-77, and two original fragments: On a Thunder- 
Storm, and On the Setting Sun. 

With regard to earlier original verse by Scott there is an amusing note in 
the Diary of Frances, Lady Shelley, ii, 61, in which Wm. Clerk, Scott’s early 
friend is quoted as saying: 

“One day there was some joke against this man [a member of a club of 
barristers in Edinburgh], and Scott, who was then only twenty-three years of 
age, determined to write some comic verses upon it. . . . After many fruitless 
attempts to produce anything worthy of the occasion, Walter Scott exclaimed: 
‘Well, it is clear, Clerk, that neither you nor I were born poets.’ This will 
show you, my lady, that at three-and-twenty Scott had not written a line of 
poetry.” 
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and the circumstances to which the poem relates would imply 
the preceding year. William Erskine, Lord Kinnedder, the 
friend of Scott’s youth, is the early authority for Scott’s author- 
ship of the poem and the time at which it was written. To 
a question by Lockhart as to whether Scott had made his early 
love affair the subject of verse, Lord Kinnedder said: 


Oh yes, he made many little stanzas about the lady, and he sometimes 
showed them to Cranstoun, Clerk, and myself—but we really thought them in 
general very poor. Two things of the kind, however, have been preserved— 
and one of them was done just after the conclusion of the business.® 


The matter relates to Scott’s interest for many years in 
Miss Williamina Stuart, daughter of John, later Sir John 
W. B. Stuart of Fettercairn, who in October of 1796, soon after 
the “parting sorrow” of the poem, became engaged to William, 
later Sir William Forbes, and in January 1797 became his wife. 
The acquaintance had begun as Scott, on a rainy Sunday 
when no carriage could be hired in strict Edinburgh, offered 
his umbrella and his escort to a young lady coming from 
church.’ Apparently this was as early as 1790, so that Scott’s 
interest had continued almost as long as Jacob’s for beloved 
Rachel. The disappointment of Scott’s last visit to the lady’s 
home in the early autumn of 1796, or perhaps the almost im- 
mediate announcement of her engagement to another, seems 
to have been the occasion of his short poem. 

The poem, The Violet as it is usually called, was not printed 
for many years. It was first included in the English Minstrelsy 
issued in the early part of 1810, as shown by the letter to J. B. 
S. Morritt accompanying a presentation copy," and in the 
same year printed in the first volume of the Edinburgh Annual 
Register for 1808, but not issued until late in 1810. Much has 
been made of the influence of this early love affair upon Scott’s 
life® but when, fifteen years after the lines were written, Scott 
was including them in his collection for the English Minstrelsy 
he could write Morritt of the poem, quoting the first stanza: 


* Life i, 210. Lockhart adds, “He then took down a volume of the English 
Minstrelsy, and pointed out to me some lines On a Violet which had not at that 
time been included in Scott’s collected works.” 

10 Life i, 137; Sir Walter Scott’s First Love by Adam Scott (1896) p. 25. 

1 Life i, 114-7. 
® Life i, 385; Sir Walter Scott's First Love, especially chap. iv. 
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There is a trifle I intend to send,—a pitiful sonnet wrote in former days to 
my mistress’s eyebrow, or rather eyelid, after it had wept itself dry.¥ 


As indicated above this is the earliest original poem of Scott to 
be printed by himself, though again, according to Lord Kinnedder 
who thought it the best Scott had done up to that time, it was 
somewhat revised before being finally printed.“ 

It seems highly probable that one other translation from 
Biirger was made before the close of 1796. In relating the 
story of his early translations from the German, William and 
Helen and The Chase, Scott adds “‘and I balladised one or two 
other poems of Biirger with more or less success.” He then 
goes on at once to tell of the publication of the earlier trans- 
lations, so that it may be inferred at least one other Biirger 
translation was made in this year. Little attention has been 
paid to this statement of Scott, and Lockhart passed it over 
entirely. Yet it has been possible for many years to verify and 
particularize this remark. As I pointed out in the Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, there is complete evidence 
that Scott translated Biirger’s Das Lied von Treue under the 
title of The Triumph of Constancy, and it now seems more likely 
this was made in 1796 when Scott was especially interested 
in Biirger. A copy of this third Biirger translation was sent 
to Miss Anna Seward of Lichfield by Scott’s friend Colin 
Mackenzie in 1798 or early in 1799. Her answering letter 
of Feb. 3, 1799, begins “I am extremely grateful for the boun- 
teous and valuable present you have sent me,’’ while in a note 
she explains the gift: 


It consisted of various poems by Walter Scott, Esq., a Scotish barrister. 
Two paraphrases from the German Burger, published in 1796; Leonora, under 
the title of William and Helen; and the Chace; a third in manuscript, from 
Burger, not yet published, The Triumph of Constancy, and an original poem 
which has not yet past the press, entitled Glenfinlas.” 


8 Familiar Letters i, 145-6. The letter was of Aug. 17, 1809, when Scott 
was soliciting Morritt’s assistance for the Minstrelsy. He would scarcely have 
written so flippantly some months later, for Lady Forbes died Dec. 5, 1810. 

4 Life i, 211. 

4 See the Essay in T. F. Henderson’s edition of Scott’s Minsirelsy of the 
Scottish Border iv, 40. Henderson quotes Lockhart’s note that the Essay was 
written in April 1830. 

% Vol. xiv, p. 351 ff. 


1” Letters of Anna Seward v, 197. The correspondence with Mackenzie 
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In the article mentioned above I have given further proof, 
from a letter of M. G. Lewis, that Scott translated Biirger’s 
Lied von Treue, although his version has apparently never 
been published. Besides the probability that it closely followed 
the other Biirger translations, its subject matter was most in 
keeping with Scott’s feelings about the time he wrote The 
Violet. In her letter Miss Seward had said somewhat fulsomely 
that the poem “has sweet and novel traits, given by your 
friend with the freedom and the fire of genius.” She adds: 


But there is something ludicrous in the canine consolation for the perfidy 
of a charming woman. It piques the pride of the ladies not a little. 


Yet what seemed peculiar to Miss Seward was quite in the 
mind of Scott in the fall of 1796, since he had just suffered what 
Miss Seward calls, and he had himself felt to be ‘‘the perfidy 
of a charming woman.” Nor is it impossible that the man, 
who could weep in later years over the death of Camp, a much 
beloved canine friend, now appreciated even “canine consola- 
tion.’”!8 
During the year 1797 Scott continued his German trans- 
lations, partly we must believe as a consolation for his deep 
disappointment in his first love affair. At first he was doubtless 
finishing his translation of Steinsberg’s Otto von Wittelsbach, 
begun as we have seen in the last part of the preceding year. 
To the statement on which that fact is based Lockhart adds: 
The volume containing that [the translation] of Meier’s ‘Wolfred von Drom- 
berg, a drama of Chivalry’ is dated 1797. 
This unidentified work of Scott’s early years, on which there 
has never been a note so far as I can find, was probably a 
translation of Jakob Maier’s Fust von Stromberg (Mannheim 
1792), an identification suggested to me by Professor W. G. 
Howard of Harvard to whom I had mentioned the matter.” 





doubtless led to that with Scott, which continued for many years. Scott printed 
her ballad Rich Auld Willie’s Farewell in his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
vol. iii, and after her death edited her Poetical Works with a Memoir (1810). 
She had made him her literary executor. In the quotations above, I have kept 
Miss Seward’s spelling, as usually in quoting them. 

18 Life ii, 79-80. 

1° Professor Howard accompanied his suggestion by references to Maier’s 
Fust in Quellen und Forschungen xl, 127, and Schiller’s letters to Goethe of 
March 13, 1798, and Feb. 20, 1802. 
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No further reference to Scott’s translations of Iffland’s dramas 
occurs in Lockhart, and probably only access to the library at 
Abbottsford can assure us of the play or plays attempted.”° 

Lockhart conjectures that these translations were continued 
during the spring and summer, and even in “the very season of 
the daily drills’’ of the Edinburgh Light Horse, of which Scott 
was the originator.2* At least the quotations from Scott’s 
note-book show that even during the drills he was reading 
German. Thus on May 28 he “began Nathan der Weise.” 
On July 3 it was still “Nathan der Weise,’’ but on the fifth he had 
passed to what has always been printed ‘‘Geutenberg’s Braut.’’” 
This incorrect German, an evident misreading of Scott’s MS. 
although not noticed by any editor of Lockhart, must refer to 
Heinrich Wilhelm von Gerstenberg’s Die Braut (1767), a 
German translation of Beaumont and Filetcher’s Maid’s 
Tragedy. 

To the summer or autumn of 1797 also belongs the second 
bit of Scott’s original verse to be printed in his Poetical Works, 
the lines To a Lady, With Flowers from a Roman Wall. After 
adjournment of the Court of Session in July, as Lockhart says, 
Scott, his brother John, and Adam Fergusson went for a tour 
of the English lake country, and, at the English watering place 
of Gilsland, Northumberland, Scott met not only the lady who 
later became his wife, but one to whom he was somewhat 
earlier attracted, and to whom he wrote the lines above men- 
tioned. They were first printed in the Edinburgh Annual 
Register of 1808, issued in 1810. 

As noticed above, Lockhart places two translations from 
Goethe in this same summer of 1797. The first is the ‘“‘Mor- 
lachian Ballad, 


What yonder gleams so white on the mountain.” 


© See the quotation from the Life i, 227 and pp. 28-29 of this paper. 

"™ Life i, 227. Unable to serve on foot by reason of his lameness, and 
thoroughly patriotic in this time of England’s danger as always, Scott had 
urged the formation of a cavalry troop modeled on the London Light Horse. 
It agreed to serve in any part of the island in case of invasion, and Scott was 
first made “‘paymaster, quartermaster and secretary,” later being relieved of 
the first by his friend Colin Mackenzie. Lockhart says of its activities, “Daily 
drills appear to have been persisted in during the spring and summer of 1797, 
the corps spending moreover some weeks in quarters at Musselburgh.” 
® Life i, 229-30. 

% Life i, 231. 
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which does not appear among Scott’s printed works, and is 
not known to have been published. It is another poem which 
should be recovered as an example of Scott’s early translations 
from German.™* 

The second Goethe translation which Lockhart places in 
the same summer, “‘the song from Claudina von Villa Bella,” 
is that which is now known among Scott’s poems as Frederick 
and Alice. It is based on the song of Rugantino in the second 
act of Goethe’s Klaudina, “Es war ein Buhle frisch genug.”’ 
Scott must have mentioned it in an unpublished letter to 
M. G. Lewis, in which he offered some of his poems for the 
projected Tales of Terror, later printed as Tales of Wonder.* 
Scott’s friend William Erskine, later Lord Kinnedder, had 
met Lewis in London in the spring of 1798, had showed him 
Scott’s versions of Biirger’s Lenore and the Wild Huntsman, 
and had told him of Scott’s other translations of similar German 
poems. Lewis asked that Scott assist him in his project, and 
Scott promptly offered what he had, mentioning them by 
name in his letter. In his answer Lewis wrote, among other 
things, 

With regard to the romance in Claudina von Villa Bella, if I mistake not 
it is only a fragment in the original; but, should you have finished it, you will 


oblige me much by letting me have a copy of it, as well as of the other marvellous 
traditionary ballads you were so good as to offer me.* 


This letter is undated in Lockhart, but was written before the 
meeting of Lewis and Scott, to which it refers as in prospect, a 
meeting which took place in the summer of 1798. All the 
events, therefore, seem to confirm Lockhart’s statement that 
the translation of the song from Klaudina was made in the 


* Tife i, 215. See in Goethe’s Werke the ‘“‘Klagegesang von der edlen 

Frauen der Asan Aga, am dem Morlackischen, 

Was ist weissen dort am griinen Walde?”’ 
‘The only other allusion to the poem in Lockhart is to James Ballantyne’s 
delight in it (Life i, 275). Ina private letter, Rev. W. S. Crockett, author of 
the Scott Country and other works about Scott, has recently informed me of the 
discovery of the Morlachian Ballad in manuscript. 

% In his “Essay on Imitations of the Ancient Ballad’”’ (Henderson’s edition 
of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border iv, 48) Scott says: “‘Lewis had announced 
a collection first intended to bear the title of Tales of Terror, and afterwards 
published under that of Tales of Wonder. 

* Life i, 253. 
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preceding summer or autumn, along with that of the Mor- 
lachian ballad.?” 

A third translation from Goethe, that of the Erl-King, was 
sent by Scott to his aunt, Miss Christian Rutherford, early 
in October of the same year. He wrote, “I send a goblin story, 
with best compliments to the misses, and ever am yours affec- 
tionately Walter Scott.”” He adds in a note to the translation, 


You see I have not altogether lost the faculty of rhyming. I assure you 
there is no small impudence in attempting a version of that ballad, as it has been 
translated by Lewis.” 


This letter to his mother’s sister is also undated by Lockhart, 
but clearly antedates one of Oct. 8, in which Scott tells a friend 
of Lord Downshire’s consent to his marriage with Miss Car- 
penter, that nobleman’s ward. When Scott wrote his aunt 
Lord Downshire’s consent had not been gained, for he says of 
his hoped for marriage, “nothing can now stand in the way 
except Lord Downshire, who may not think the match a prudent 
one for Miss C.” Scott’s Erl-King was thus completed as 
early as Sept. 1797, or perhaps a little earlier as would be 
implied by Lockhart. 

Scott’s translation of the Erl-King was first printed in the 
few copies of the Apology for Tales of Terror (Kelso i799), of 
which more fully later. It was not included in his Poetical Works 
by Scott himself, and has not hitherto been known to have 
been published during his lifetime. It is possible now to say 
the translation was published in the Scots Magazine of January 
1802, where it was accompanied by the following note: 


After the numerous translations from the German which have appeared 
in this country, we conceive it to be needless to illustrate the popular mythology 
of the Erl-King, or spirit of the woods, according to the German. The beautiful 
German song of the Erlkéning (sic) has been translated by Mr. Lewis, the 
ingenious author of the Monk and other performances, and by Mr. Taylor of 


27 It will not usually be necessary to refer to incorrect dating of these early 
poems by various editors. Frederick and Alice, however, has been labelled 
‘written in 1801” by the Cambridge edition of Scott’s Poetical Works, although 
it appeared in Lewis’s Tales of Wonder, dated 1801 but printed the preceding 
year. The Palgrave edition of Scott gives 1801, which may be the date of 
publication only. The Aldine edition says 1801 without further explanation. 

28 Life i, 237. Lewis’s translation of the Eri-King appears in his Tales of 
W onder. 
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Norwich, the origina] translator of the celebrated Lenore. For the following 
version which was executed before the publication of any of those we have 
mentioned we are indebted to a Scotish literary gentleman whom we do not 
hesitate to place at the head of those who have cultivated this species of poetry 
in this country.” 
The reference to the “Scotish literary gentleman whom we 
do not hesitate” etc. points unquestionably to Scott, and 
apparently from the “we are indebted” he permitted the use 
of the poem, although his name is not used and the poem is 
signed “E. F.” At this time Scott’s friend Dr. John Leyden 
was editing the Magazine, having been placed in charge of 1t 
by A. Constable & Company who had taken it over in 1801. 
During the next year, 1798, Scott continued his translations 
from German, making his version of Goethe’s Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen of the Iron Hand. That Goetz was finished in 1798 
is clear from the fact that it was printed in London in February 
1799. Lockhart says, “In January, 1799, Mr. Lewis appears 
negotiating with a bookseJler named Bell for the publication 
of Scott’s version of Goethe’s Tragedy, Goetz von Berlichingen 
of the Iron Hand.”*° Lockhart does not tell us, however, and 
perhaps did not know of Lewis’s curious blunder in ascribing 
the translation on the title-page to “William Scott, Esq.”’ 
This led William Taylor of Norwich to say, in his Historic 
Survey of German Literature (1827-30), that Goethe’s Goetz was 
admirably translated ...in 1799 at Edinburgh by William Scott, 
advocate; no doubt the same person who, under the poetical but assumed name 
of Walter, has since become the most extensively popular of British writers. 


This error Scott corrected in a letter to Taylor, dated Abbotts- 
ford Apr. 23, 1831. 


29] have kept the spelling of the original note. For the actual discovery I 
am indebted to my friend Professor E. C. Baldwin of the University of Llinois 
who, at my suggestion, examined the Scots Magazine from 1799 to 1810 for 
possible poems of Scott. For the exact form of the poem as it appeared in the 
Scots Magazine, vol. lxiv, p. 72, see my article in Mod. Lang. Notes xxxviii, 154. 

% Life i, 256. 

%t Robberds, Life of Taylor, i, 94. The letter is there dated 1832, but this 
seems impossible since Scott was then on his Mediterranean cruise. In its 
notice the Critical Review (Sec. Ser. xxvi, 429) gives the title-page: 

Goetz of Berlichingen, with the Iron Hand: a Tragedy. Translated from 
the German of Goéthé, Author of “The Sorrows of Werter,” &c. By William 
Scott, Esq. Advocate, Edinburgh. 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed. Bell. 1799. 
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Lewis’s letter to Scott in 1798 mentions “the other marvel- 
lous traditionary ballads you were so good as to offer me.” 
The expression must refer to Scott’s earliest original ballad 
imitations, Glenfinlas and the Eve of St. John. Of these Scott 
himself says in his Essay on Imitations: 


By degrees I acquired sufficient confidence to attempt the imitation of what 
Iadmired. The ballad ‘Glenfinlas’ was, I think, the first original poem [of this 
kind he means] which I ventured to compose. . . . After ‘Glenfinlas’ I under- 
took another ballad, called “The Eve of St. John.” 


Scott gives no date for the poems, and Lockhart erroneously 
places them both in 1799. He says: 


But Lewis’s collection did not engross the leisure of this summer. It pro- 
duced also what Scott justly calls his “first serious attempts in verse”; and of 
these the earliest appears to have been the Glenfinlas. . . . The next of these 
compositions was, I believe, the Eve of St. John.* 


By “this summer” Lockhart means the summer of 1799, as is 
clear from the preceding pages, especially the letter of April 
19, 1799, mentioning the death of Scott’s father. Indeed, of 
the second poem Lockhart makes the definite statement, 
“This was written at Mertoun House in the autumn of 1799.’™ 

Yet Lockhart must have dated both these poems too late 
by at least a year. On Jan. 6, 1799, Lewis wrote to Scott: 


Your last ballad reached me just as I was stepping into my chaise to go to 
Brocket Hall (Lord Melbourne’s), so I took it with me and exhibited that and 
“Glenfinlas” with great success. ... With regard to ‘‘St. John’s Eve” I 
like it much, and instead of finding fault with its broken metre I approve it 
highly. I think in this last Ballad you have hit off the ancient manner better 
than in your former ones.* 


It is thus clear that both Glenfinlas and the Eve of St. John 
were in Lewis’s hands at the beginning of 1799, and must 
have been completed in the previous year. For Glenjfinlas 


' 

* Minstrdsy iv, 44-S. 

% Life i, 263. 

% Life i, 264. Editors have usually followed Lockhart, apparently without 
investigation. The Cambridge edition says of Glenjinlas, “This ballad was 
written in the summer of 1799”; and of the Eve of St. John, “This ballad was 
written in the autumn of 1799.” 

* Minstrelsy iv, 56. 
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the earlier date is further confirmed by the letter of Anna 
Seward already quoted, and especially its annotation by her.* 
Besides, Colin Mackenzie sent Scott’s Eve of St. John to Miss 
Seward so that she could acknowledge it on June 2, 1799, further 
proof that it could not have been written, as Lockhart says, 
“in the autumn” of that year. Both poems were undoubtedly 
composed in the year 1798. 

A third original poem belongs to the same year 1798. 
Incidentally, Lewis visited Edinburgh and met Scott in this 
summer, a meeting which the latter remembered thirty years 
afterward as of great value to him.*” Lewis even “spent a day 
or two with Scott at Musselburgh, where the yeomanry corps 
were in quarters.’** At that time, Mr. James Skene of Rabis- 
law who had lived “several years in Saxony,’ recited to 
them ‘‘the German Kriegslied ‘Der Abschied’s Tag ist da,’ ” 
as Lockhart gives it.“ Both Lewis and Scott were pleased 
with the German song and Scott composed before the next 
morning, “in the same measure” as Lockhart says, the poem 
beginning “To horse! to horse! the standard flies.” This 
was at once adopted by the troop and is now known as the 
War Song of the Royal Edinburgh Light Dragoons“ The 
original German song has never been identified, but Professor 
Howard of Harvard suggests it is probably the Kaplied of 
Christian F. D. Schubart, the first stanza of which reads: 


Auf, auf! ihr Briider, und seid stark, 
Der Abschiedstag ist da! 


* See p. 31 of this paper. 

* Life i, 254. 

8 Life i, 255. 

® Life i, 224. 

Life i, 256. 

“ Tt was first printed in the Scots Magazine of Oct. (vol. 65, p. 725) 1803, 
and copied into the British Annual Register of the same year but printed in 1804. 
It also appears in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border iv, 212. 

In the Scots Magazine the poem is called “War Song of the Edinburgh 
Cavalry Association.” Robertson gives the date of publication as 1802, and 
in his Notes: “The song originally appeared in the Scots Magazine for 1802.— 
Lockhart.” The Cambridge edition gives no date of publication, and the Globe 
does not include the poem. It was first included by Scott among his poems in the 
Ballads and Lyrical Pieces of 1806. 
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Schwer liegt es auf der Seele, schwer! 
Wir sollen iiber Land und Meer 
Ins heisse Afrika. 

It has never been suggested that the fragment called 
The Grey Brother was written in 1798, yet this is highly probable. 
Lockhart merely tells us it followed the Eve of St. John,® which 
as we have seen he wrongly placed “‘in the autumn of 1799.” 
There is reason to believe he was also at fault in placing The 
Grey Brother in that year. The tale relates to a house near 
Lasswade, which Scott had taken in the summer of 1798. 
Especially, the poet halts the story at the fifteenth stanza to 
celebrate the valley of the Esk, in which he and his wife found 
the greatest pleasure during this first summer of their married 
life. Now it is certain that, in the sixteenth stanza, he makes 
significant personal allusions. The stanza reads: 


There the rapt poet’s step may rove, 
And yield the muse the day; 

There Beauty, led by timid Love, 
May shun the tell-tale ray. 


As the first couplet of this stanza clearly refers to Scott himself, 
the second may be an even more specific allusion to his wife, 
who bore her first child on Oct. 14 of this year, and for whose 
sake Scott had sought residence in this retired spot during 
her pregnancy. There is good reason, therefore, to believe 
The Grey Brother followed Glenfinlas and the Eve of St. John 
in the year 1798. 

During the latter part of 1798 also, Scott must have been 
corresponding with “Monk” Lewis, and discussing with him 
what he later called 


My poor friend Lewis’s criticism on my juvenile attempts at ballad poetry; 
severe enough, perhaps, but for which I was much indebted to him, as forcing 
upon the notice of a young and careless author hints which the said author’s 
vanity made him unwilling to attend to, but which were absolutely necessary 
to any hope of his ultimate success.“ 


An undated letter from Lewis, marked “‘supposed 1799” in 


See Kiirschner’s Deutsche national-Literatur, vol. 81, p. 430, and Max 
Friedlander, Das deutsche Lied im 18 Jahrhundert, ii, p. 385. 

* Life i, 265. 

“ Appendix to “Essay on the Ancient Ballad,” Minsérelsy iv, 53. 
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the Appendix to the Essay on the Ancient Ballad, pretty clearly 
belongs to the latter part of the preceding year. It begins: 


Thank you for your revised “Glenfinlas.” I grumble, but say no more on 
this subject, although I hope you will not be so inflexible on that of your other 
Ballads; for I do not despair of convincing you in time that a bad rhyme is, in 
fact, no rhyme at all. You desired me to point out my objections, leaving you 
at liberty to make use of them or not; and so have at “Frederic and Alice.” 


The letter offers criticism not only upon Frederick and Alice, 
but on The Chase and William and Helen. It shows that 
Scott had sent his Glenfinlas to Lewis some time previously, 
that the latter had suggested some changes, and that, after 
some further correspondence perhaps, Lewis had again received 
the poem in a revised form, evidently with some demurrer 
from Scott as to the changes suggested. Since the letter does 
not mention the Eve of St. John, which according to another 
letter Lewis received on Jan. 6, 1799, I think we must assume 
it was written before that date, that is in the fall of 1798. 
Owing to the cordial relations between Scott and Lewis which 
had been established by the latter’s visit at Edinburgh and 
Musselburgh, it would have been natural for Scott to send his 
Glenfinlas to Lewis soon after completing it, and that the 
correspondence regarding changes should have begun at once. 

The character of Scott’s demurrer to Lewis’s criticism may 
be gathered from a passage in the Essay on the Ancient Ballad. 
Scott there gives an amusing account of how, in connection with 
this same Glenfinlas—“‘of Glenfinlas, I think,’ he wrote thirty 
years after—“‘it is not safe to submit such a performance to the 
more minute criticism of the same individuals” who have been 
loud in their praise. He found that each could suggest improve- 
ments, that few agreed with the criticisms of others, and that 
if he adopted all the proposed changes he would have “been 
required to alter every verse, almost every line.’”’ He continues: 


This unexpected result, after about a fortnight’s anxiety, led me to adopt a 
rule from which I have seldom departed during more than thirty years of literary 
life. When a friend whose judgment I respect has decided, and upon good 
advisement told me, that a manuscript was worth nothing, or at least possessed 
no redeeming qualities sufficient to atone for its defects, I have generally cast 
it aside; but I am little in custom of paying attention to minute criticisms, or of 
offering such to any friend who may do me the honor to consult me. I am con- 
vinced that, in general, in removing even errors of a trivial or venial kind, the 
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character of originality is lost which, upon the whole, may be that which is most 
valuable in the production.“ 


Some such decision, then, Scott had reached in the latter part 
of 1798, and some idea of it was doubtless conveyed in his most 
gracious manner to his London critic. It was probably “this 
subject” on which Lewis decided to say no more. 

Commenting on this passage in the Essay, and the implica- 
tion that Scott paid no attention to the criticisms of Lewis, 
Lockhart says: 


It is certain that his memory had in some degree deceived him when he 
used this language, for of all the false rhymes and Scotticisms which Lewis had 
pointed out in these “lectures,” hardly one appears in the printed copies of the 
ballads contributed by Scott to the Tales of Wonder.“ 


The exact facts lie between these two statements. Of the 
twelve changes Lewis proposed in Frederick and Alice, Scott 
adopted nine, or three-fourths. Of the five false rimes pointed 
out by Lewis in The Chase—the Wild Huntsman as it appeared 
in the Tales of Wonder and has appeared since that time— 
Scott altered all, but in the thirtieth stanza he did not much 
improve that of pour—bower by making it po:.r—obscure. 
What criticisms Lewis had first made on Glenfinlas we do not 
know, but it is clear from Lewis’s “grumble” of the undated 
latter that Scott had not adopted them all in his revised version. 

The history of Scott’s William and Helen tells a still different 
story. For this poem Lewis suggested no fewer than thirty-four 
changes, none of which were adopted by Scott. All the faulty 
rimes and other inaccuracies pointed out by Lewis were retained 
in the poem to the end of Scott’s life, and still appear in his 
works today. Scott’s recent decision regarding ‘“‘improve- 
ments” by friends was fully put in practice regarding this his 
earliest translation from German balladry. I suspect that 
Scott’s unwillingness to make the changes suggested by Lewis 


“ See for the whole account Minstrelsy iv, 46-7. It may not be amiss to 
compare this account with that of the historian Gibbon. In his Memoirs 
(Atheneum Press edition p. 165) he says: “I was soon disgusted with the 
modest practice of reading the manuscript to my friends. Of such friends some 
will praise from politeness, and some will criticise from vanity. The author 
himself is the best judge of his own performances. None has so deeply meditated 
on the subject, none is so sincerely interested in the event.” 

* Life i, 263. 
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was the latter’s reason for not using this poem in his Tales of 
Wonder, and for putting in its place William Taylor’s Lenora. 
That Lewis intended to use Scott’s William and Helen is clear 
from his letter of criticism mentioned above, in which he says: 
“In order that I may bring it nearer the original title, pray 
introduce in the first stanza the name of Ellenora, instead of 
Helen.” A letter from Southey bears upon the change made 
by Lewis. Writing to Taylor on May 30, 1799, he says: 

Lewis, the Monk-man, is about to publish a compilation of ballads, a 
superb quarto I understand, with prints. He has applied to me for some of 
mine, and to some person who had translated ‘Lenore,’ and to whom your 


translation had been attributed; so that instead of yours he has hampered him- 
self with a very inferior one. I suppose he will get rid of it and request yours.” 


Taylor’s reply of June 23 shows that he had not heard from 
Lewis, but Taylor’s poem as it had appeared in the Monthly 
Magazine of March 1796, rather than the revised version 
which appeared later in the same year in separate form, was 
used by Lewis, though without reference to its author by 
name.* 

The year 1799 begins, in Scott’s literary life, with Lewis’s 
letter of Jan. 6, referring to the receipt of “your last Ballad,” 
named “St. John’s Eve” a few lines below. Lewis took that 
and Glenfinlas, doubtless the revised version of the undated 
letter, to Lord Melbourne’s (Brocket Hall). There he showed 
both “with great success,’ but could not refrain from telling 
Scott that the supernatural character of Lady Flora of Glengyle 
in Glenfinlas was not understood by the company “till the 
catastrophe arrived,” and all suggested that “‘some previous 
stanzas ought to be introduced, descriptive of the nature and 
office of the wayward Ladies of the Wood.’”’ Lewis also said 
that “William Lambe,” later the second Lord Melbourne, “was 
decidedly for the omission of the last stanza but one.”’ Yet 
there is no evidence that Scott made either of these changes. 


*” Robberds, Life of Taylor i, 279 ff. 

* Taylor, in his answer to Southey (Robberds, Life i, 283), seems not to 
have recalled Scott’s version, although Scott had sent him a copy in November 
1796, but assumed that “Mr. Lewis . . . prefers to associate with Mr. Spen- 
cer’s rank and style in poetry.” See my monograph “The Earliest English 
Translations of Biirger’s Lenore,” Western Reserve University Bulletin May, 
1915, p. 33. 
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Of the Eve of St. John Lewis highly approved, but proposed 
four changes, of which Scott adopted only one, the modification 
of the original rimes floor—bower of stanza twenty-one. Evi- 
dence that Scott was holding firmly to his new resolution is 
implied in the next letter from Lewis, that of Jan. 24, in which 
he writes to Scott, “for your comfort and that of all such 
persons as are wicked enough to make bad rhymes,” of a Mr. 
Smythe of Cambridge who argued ‘“‘that occasionally a bad 


Scott’s time for composition was soon broken by his first 
journey to London in March, and he was not back in Edinburgh 
until the last of April or the first of May. Besides, his father 
had died in April, and this event entailed extra duties and 
obligations. Yet about this time Scott was undertaking an 
entirely new venture, the tragedy called the House of Aspen. 
The only note of Lockhart is, “I am inclined to believe the 
House of Aspen was written after Scott’s return from London.’’*® 
Scott himself, in his note on the play when it appeared in the 
Keepsake of 1830—a note which was dated Abbotsford, April 1, 
that is April 1, 1829—speaks of it as having been “‘executed 
nearly thirty years since.”” This would in general confirm the 
work as of 1799, and if taken literally to a time in that year 
after April 1. 

Lockhart further tells us that the House of Aspen was sent 
to Lewis in London, was ‘“‘much recommended by Mrs. Esten 
the actress,” and was he thought actually put in rehearsal by 
Kemble, but finally given up. Scott, in his prefatory note in 
the Keepsake, puts the matter thus: 


The late Mr. John Kemble at one time had some desire to bring out the 
play at Drury-Lane, then adorned by himself and his matchless sister, who were 
to have supported the characters of the unhappy son and mother; but great 
objections appeared to this proposal. . . . The author, or rather the transla- 
tor, willingly acquiesced in this reasoning, and never afterwards made any 
attempt to gain the honour of the buskin.* 


«* Life i, 260. 
5° The “objections” were that the secret tribunal would not be understood 
in England, there was too much “blood,” and the parade of the secret conclave 
in the last act might excite ridicule. Scott admits he was also not uninfluenced 
by the ridicule heaped on German romanticism by the Anti-Jacobin, and espe- 
cially the publication of the Rovers in 1798 (No. xxx, June 4). 
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Notwithstanding Scott’s depreciation of his play, he still 
felt kindly toward it. He sent it to George Ellis in 1801, the 
year their correspondence began, and writes of it Dec. 7: 


I am glad that Mrs. Ellis and you have derived any amusement from the 
House of Aspen. It is a very hurried dramatic sketch; and the fifth act, as you 
remark, would require a total revisal previous to presentation or publication. 
At one time I certainly thought, with my friends, that it might have ranked 
well enough by the side of the Castle Spectre, Bluebeard, and the other drum 
and trumpet exhibitions of the day; but the “‘Plays of the Passions” have put 
me entirely out of conceit with my Germanized brat; and should I ever again 
attempt dramatic composition, I would endeavour after the genuine old English 
model.§* 


When printing his Lyrical Pieces in 1806, he thought of including 
this prose tragedy, but again laid it aside.” His continued 
appreciation was perhaps partly due to that of his friends. 
On March 1, 1813, Henry Brevoort wrote to Washington 
Irving: 

I ought to have told you that Scott is also a dramatist; Mr. Erskine has 
in his posession a manuscript Tragedy written many years ago, which is dis- 
tinguished by many marks of his fine genius.” 


Finally in 1828 Scott was asked to become editor of Heath’s 
annual miscellany the Keepsake, and while he declined the 
editorship he allowed the printing, in the volume of 1829, of 
three tales which James Ballantyne had persuaded him to 
omit from the second Chronicles of Croftangry, and in the 
volume of 1830 the House of Aspen.“ At this time Scott 
gives this final judgment of these hitherto unpublished 
pieces: 


Very lately . . . the writer chanced to look them over with feelings very 
different from those of the adventurous period of his literary life during which 


5! Life i, 294. The Plays of the Passions were those of the now forgotten 
Joanna Baillie, of whom Scott was “an enthusiastic admirer” (Life i, 452). 
Scott’s statement does not mean that he never again attempted the dramatic 
form. Witness his Doom of Devergoil (Life ii, 99-103, 159; iv, 419); Macduff’s 
Cross (Life iii, 412; iv, 12, 29, 30, 115); Halidon Hill (Life iv, 12, 18, 115); 
Auchindrane, or the Ayrshire Tragedy (Life v, 261). 

% Life i, 462. He also thought enough of his early drama to show it to 
Joanna Baillie when she visited Edinburgh in March 1808, and she criticised 
it in her letter to Scott of that month (Familiar Letters of Scott i, 105). 

% Letters of Brevoort to Irving i, 76. 

% Life v, 176. The three tales of the volume of 1829 are My Aunt’s Mirror, 
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they had been written, and yet with such as perhaps a reformed libertine might 
regard the illegitimate production of an early amour. There is something to 
be ashamed of certainly; but after all, paternal vanity whispers that the child 
has a resemblance to the father. To this it need only be added, that there 
are so many manuscript copies of the following play that, if it should not find 
its way to the public sooner, it is certain to do so when the author can no more 
have an opportunity of correcting the press, and consequently at a greater 
disadvantage than at present. 


In the prefatory note to the Keepsake Scott further says 
of the play’s origin, that he had 


borrowed the substance of the story and a part of the diction from a dramatic 
romance called “Der Heilige Vehmé” (the Secret Tribunal), which fills the 
sixth volume of the “Sagen den Vorzeit” (Tales of Antiquity), by Beit Weber.”’ 


Scott calls his work “‘rather a rifacimento of the original than a 
translation, since the whole is compressed and the incidents and 
dialogue occasionally much varied.’™ He adds, “The imitator 
is ignorant of the real name of his ingenious contemporary, and 
has been informed that that of Beit Weber is fictitious.” 
Scott’s note may now be supplemented by some important 
particulars. The Sagen den Vorzeit was the work of Georg 
P. L. Waechter (1762-98), who wrote under the pseudonym of 
Veit, not Beit, Weber as the Keepsake twice prints it. The 
play, too, is Der Heilige Vehm, not Vehmé as Scott doubtless 
wrote. 

Further than this the year 1799 was not as prolific as those 
which had gone before. Scott had entered heartily into Lewis’s 
plan of wonder tales, and was becoming impatient at the 
continued delay. So long as his new poems were to appear in 
Lewis’s book, there was no possibility of publishing them 
himself. Moreover, there was little incentive to new compo- 
sition. For these reasons, in the latter part of the year, he 





The Tapestried Chamber, and the Death of the Laird’s Jock. In the same volume 
also occurs the Description of the Engraving Entitled “A Scene at Abbotsford” 
by the “Author of Waverley”. For these and the play Scott received £500. 
Scott’s willingness to print these rejected pieces at this time was doubtless 
due to the serious struggle he was then making to pay his debts. However, he 
tells us in his Diary that he refused Heath’s offer of £800 a year to edit the 
Keepsake, with £400 additional if he would contribute “seventy to one hundred 
pages.” (Life v, 176). 
5 This characterization Lockhart uses as if his own in Life i, 259. 
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seems to have produced only certain fragmentary poems, and 
for Lewis’s collection, one complete poem the Fire King. 
The fragments include the lines on Bothwell and Blantyre, 
which Lockhart first printed in the Life, and which was 
doubtless to have been another “‘traditionary ballad.” This 
poem belongs to the autumn of the year while he was visiting, 
or after he had visited Bothwell Castle, the seat of Lord Doug- 
las. To the same year belong his unfinished Shepherd’s Tale, 
and the Fragment on Cheviot, both first printed by Lockhart.*’ 
They seem to belong to the latter part of 1799. 

The one poem of the year to reach completion was the 
Fire-King, first published in the Tales of Wonder. In the 
Appendix to his Essay on the Ancient Ballad Scott says of it: 


Lewis, who was very fond of his idea of four elementary kings, had pre- 
vailed on me to supply a Fire King. After being repeatedly urged to the task, I 
sat down one day after dinner and wrote the ‘Fire King’ as it was published in 
the Tales of Wonder. 


The poem was first included in Scott’s Apology for Tales of 
Terror, issued privately in the last quarter of the year, perhaps 
October, so that the Fire-King must have been completed 
before that date. It was acknowledged by Lewis in a letter 
of Feb. 3, 1800: “I return you many thanks for your Ballad 
and the extract, and I shall be much obliged to your friend for 
the “Cloud King.’** Lewis, it is true, had his criticisms: 


Everybody makes the same objections to it, and expresses a wish that you 
had conformed your spirit to the descriptions given of him in The Monk, where 
his office is to play the Will-o-the-Wisp, and lead travellers into bogs, etc. 
It is also objected to, his being removed from his native land Denmark to 
Palestine; and that the office assigned to him in your Ballad has nothing peculiar 
to the “Fire King,’ but would have suited Arimanes, Beelzebub or any other 
evil spirit as well. However, the Ballad itself I think very pretty. 


% Life i, 266. Robertson’s edition of the Poetical Works calls it Bothwell’s 
Sisters (p. 695). 

57 Life i, 267, 273. Robertson (pp. 696, 699) calls these the Covenanter’s 
Fate and At Flodden. 

58 This Cloud King, as Scott tells us in the Appendix, was written by Dr. 
John Leyden, but ‘‘did not answer Matt’s ideas, either in the color of the wings 
or some point of costume equally important.” He adds that on this account 
Lewis, who liked the ballad otherwise, converted it into the Elfin King as that 
appears in the Tales of Wonder, and wrote a new Cloud King himself. 
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But Scott was now his own master. He made no changes, 
and the ballad as written was accepted and printed. 

This we know specifically from Scott’s further note in the 
Appendix. Medwin, in his Conversations of Lord Byron, had 
quoted the latter as saying: 


When Walter Scott began to write poetry, which was not at a very early 
age, Monk Lewis corrected his verse; he understood little then of the mechanical 
part of the art. The Fire King in “The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border” was 
almost all by Lewis.** 


To this statement, which must have been Byron’s recollection 
of something told him by another, perhaps Lewis himself, 
Scott enters an absolute denial. He says: 


This is an entire misconception. . . . Instead of writing the greater part, 
he did not write a single word of it. Dr. Leyden, now no more, and another 
gentleman who still survives were sitting by my side while I wrote it.” 


Scott was naturally piqued at so incorrect a statement, es- 
pecially owing to the resolution regarding his works formed the 
preceding year, to which attention has already been called. 

Meanwhile Scott was continuing his collection of Border 
ballads, and the fall expedition in search of them was to be 
important in many ways. In October, after spending a week 
in Ettrick Forest and Liddesdale, Scott stayed some days at 
Rosebank near Kelso, the residence of his uncle Capt. Robert 
Scott, and here renewed acquaintance with his school friend 
James Ballantyne, then publisher of the Kelso Mail. On 
Scott’s showing him some of his poems, and reciting some with 
enthusiasm, Ballantyne praised them even more highly than 
Lewis had done, and thus doubtless put balm to the wounds 


5 Scott says (Appendix p. 53) “in Medwin’s Account of Some Passages in 
Lord Byron’s Later Years,” but the correct title is as above. “The Minstrelsy,” 
too, is Byron's error for the Tales of Wonder. 

6° 4 ppendix, p. 57. More interesting is Scott’s account of the matter in 
a letter to Constable Oct. 22, 1824, soon after the appearance of Medwin’s 
book. Scott wrote: “He says very truly that I received much instruction from 
poor Mat Lewis; but it related almost entirely to the rhymes, in which he was 
greatly superior, and to the structure and versification, for which the Monk had 
a most excellent ear. He wrote no part of the Fire King, which I finished in 
one evening after dinner, with Heber and Leyden sitting beside me. Nor do 
I think he ever helped me to a line, save one in which I made a false quantity, 
rendering July, Jaly.””—Arch. Constable and his Lit. Corres. iii, 300. 
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the former had inflicted by his numerous criticisms. Scott 
then suggested to his friend the idea of book printing, “to keep 
his type in play”’ between the weekly issues of the Mail, and 
that he print a dozen copies of the ballads he had been praising, 
to show the Edinburgh people what he could do. The idea 
pleased Ballantyne, and the result was a booklet of seventy-six 
pages with the following title-page: 


An/ Apology/ for/ Tales of Terror/ —A thing of shreds and patches— 
Hamlet/ Kelso/ Printed at the Mail Office/ 1799.%" 


The title Apology for Tales of Terror, as Lockhart tells us, 
alluded “to the long delay of Lewis’s collection,’ the first 
title of which was Tales of Terror as already noted.™ This 
little book included, according to Lockhart, “William and 
Helen, The Fire-King, The Chase, and a few more of those 
pieces. The exact contents, in order, are: 


The Erl-King (fr. Goethe) Transl.; The Water-King (Danish); Lord Wil- 
liam; Poor Mary, Maid of the Inn (Southey); The Chase; William and Helen; 
Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogene; Arthur and Matilda; The Erl-King’s 
Daughter. 


® The Ballantyne Press and its Founders p. 10; on p. 6 is the account of 
the meeting between Scott and Ballantyne, and the hint that Lewis’s delay 
in publishing his “marvellous ballads” has caused “considerable annoyance to 
Scott and to others who had promised their aid.”” Compare Lockhart’s Life i, 
275 for another account of the interview. What purports to be a proof edition 
of the booklet consisted of 57 pages, and ended with Scott’s William and Helen, 
p. 58 being blank. Its title-page ran: 

Tales/ of / Terror/ type ornament/—A thing of shreds and patches/ Hamlet 
(at end of quotation but below the line)/ Kelso/ Printed by James Ballan- 
tyne/ at/ The Kelso Mail Printing Office/ 1799/ 

This copy, once owned by Edward Dowden, is now in the Yale University 
Library. 

The earliest account of this rare and interesting booklet, and of some of the 
numerous errors regarding it, is in George P. Johnston’s ‘““The First Book Printed 
by James Ballantyne,” Edinburgh Bibliographical Society's Publications ix, 90. 
See the article by Elizabeth Church based upon it, ‘‘A Bibliographical Myth”’ 
in Mod. Phil. xix, 307 ff., and my additional notes to that article in Mod. Lang. 
Notes xxxviii, 154, “Monk” Lewis and the ‘Tales of Terror.’ 

® Life i, 275. 

® See p. 34 of this paper. Lockhart again uses the title Tales of Terror in 
Life i, 283. 

“ My information is from an examination of the Apology for Tales of 
Terror in the Abbotsford Library by Mr. J. B. Hamilton of St. Mary’s School, 
Melrose, through the courtesy of Mr. R. W. Hanson of the Edinburgh firm of 
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Of these nine pieces the first, fifth and sixth are by Scott, the 
second, seventh and ninth by Lewis, the third and fourth by 
Southey, and the eighth by Dr. J. Aiken, an imitation of 
Wm. Taylor’s Lenora, and first published in Dr. Aiken’s Poems 
of 1791. It will be seen that Lockhart was in error in saying 
the Fire-King was included in the booklet. 

Ballantyne’s printing so pleased Scott that the latter 
suggested his trying a volume of Border ballads. Lockhart 
quotes from Scott’s letter: 

I have been for years collecting old Border ballads and I think I could, 
with little trouble, put together such a selection from them as might make a 
neat little volume to sell for four or five shillings. I will talk to some of the 
booksellers about it when I get to Edinburgh, and if the thing goes on you shall 
be the printer.® 


Thus was begun the immediate preparation of the Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border, which occupied most of Scott’s time 
during 1800 and 1801. There was therefore little leisure for 
original poetry, and only one poem is known to have been 
written in these two years. Meanwhile, in the latter part of 
1799 or the first part of 1800, another plan was in Scott’s mind. 
Owing to the delay of Lewis’s Tales of Wonder, in which some 
of his poetical pieces were to appear, Scott seems to have 
planned an independent edition of his own ballads. Some 
negotiations were clearly going on with Bell of London, as 
indicated by a letter from Lewis of Feb. 3, 1800: 


I suppose you have heard from Bell respecting the copies of the Ballads 
I was too much distressed at the time to write myself.* 


The matter was concluded before April 22, when Scott wrote 
Ballantyne as follows: 


Some things have occurred which induce me to postpone my intention 
of publishing my ballads, particularly a letter from a friend assuring me that 





Ballantyne, Hanson & Co. Lockhart relied for his information on the Memoran- 
dum of James Ballantyne, which seems also to have been used by the writer 
of the Ballantyne Press and its Founders. We need have nothing to do here 
with the controversy regarding the business relations of Scott and the Ballan- 
tynes. That is sufficiently dealt with in Lang’s Life of Lockhart ii, 126-72. 

%® Life i, 275. From “a neat little volume” this became first two, later 
three large volumes. 
© 4 ppendix to Minstrelsy iv, 58. 
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“The Tales of Wonder” are actually in the printer’s hand. In this situation 
I endeavour to strengthen my small stock of patience, which has been nearly 
exhausted by the delay of this work, to which (though for that reason alone) I 
almost regret having promised assistance. I am still resolved to have recourse 
to your press for the Ballads of the Border, which are in some forwardness.”” 


It was probably in connection with this scheme of the 
Border Ballads that Ballantyne printed in 1800, perhaps as 
another sample of his work,some copies of Scott’s Eve of St. John, 
the first independent publication bearing the author’s name. 
The Chase and William and Helen had been printed anony- 
mously, it will be remembered, while owing to a mistake of 
Lewis the London edition of Goetz of Berlichingen was said to be 
by “‘William Scott.’** There seems to be no evidence that this 
rare imprint of the Eve of St. John, not mentioned at all by 
Lockhart or usually by other writers, was for sale. Its title- 
page, as shown by the copy in the British Museum, a large 
quarto of eight leaves, reads: 

The/ Eve of Saint John/ A Border Ballad/ By/ Walter Scott, Esq., Ad- 


vocate/ Kelso/ Printed by James Ballantyne/ at/ the Kelso Mail Printing 
Office/ 1800. 7° 


The sub-title “A Border Ballad,” which seems not to have been 
otherwise used by Scott, implies connection with the title “Bal- 
lads of the Border’’ used in the letter above, probably his first 
title for what was later called Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 

Even thus early, too, Scott considered the field in which 
he was to make his greatest success, that of prose fiction. In 
the General Preface to his edition of the novels in 1829 he says: 


Thirty years since I had nourished the ambitious desire of composing a tale 


*? Life, i, 279. The friend may have been Heber. 

£8 See p. 36. 

* Most editions of the Poetical Works (Palgrave’s, the Cambridge, Robert- 
son’s) say the poem was first printed in the Tales of Wonder, following the note 
in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border: “This ballad was first printed in Mr. 
Lewis’s Tales of Wonder.” 

7 For this and the following details I am indebted to the Keeper of the 
Museum, Mr. Alfred W. Pollard. The poem begins on the second leaf and 
covers all but the last page of six leaves, the pages numbered 1 to 11. Curiously, 
a signature “B” appears at the foot of p. 6, and a “C” at the foot of p.7. The 
large quarto format was later regularly used by Ballantyne for the first editions 
of Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, etc. The “Eve of Saint John” 
in the British Museum is bound up with eleven other pieces of verse published 
between 1772 and 1835. 
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of chivalry, which was to be in the style of the Castle of Otranto, with plenty of 
Border characters and supernatural incident.” 


The latter characteristic naturally falls in with Scott’s early 
interest in the supernatural, shown by the Biirger and Goethe 
translations and by his own Glenfinlas and the Fire-King. 

Scott’s labors on the Minstrelsy during the years 1800 and 
1801 were not only considerable in themselves, but brought 
him into broader acquaintance with literary men. Richard 
Heber the bibliophile spent the winter of 1800-1 in Edinburgh, 
and with him Scott formed a fast friendship, later recognized 
in dedicating to him the sixth canto of Marmion. Through 
him Scott made the acquaintance of Dr. John Leyden, interested 
like himself in legends of the Border. In one of his excursions 
into Ettrick vale Scott discovered William Laidlaw, long to be 
his friend and helper, and through Laidlaw he met Hogg the 
Ettrick Shepherd. He opened correspondence with Bishop 
Percy of the Ancient Reliques, and about the same time with 
Joseph Ritson, the uncompromising foe to Bishop Percy’s 
manner of editing ancient folk poems.” Finally, through 
Heber again, he was introduced to George Ellis of the Specimens 
of Ancient English Poetry, with whom he was to become particu- 
larly intimate. With Ellis, too, he began to discuss as early 
as March 1801 his projected Sir Tristrem, another venture of 
these years. He also took this matter up with Archibald 
Constable and James Ballantyne the publishers as early as 
May 31, 1801." 

The one original poem of these years of labor on the Min- 
strelsy was Cadyow Castle. Scott had spent Christmas, 1801, as 
the guest of the Duke and Duchess of Hamilton in Lanark- 
shire, and there doubtless began the poem, which embodies 
an episode in the story of the Dukes of Hamilton. It was 


7 He printed the first chapter of this novel, thus a part of his literary work 
of 1799, as an Appendix to Waverley in 1829, calling it “Fragment of a Romance 
which was to have been entitled Thomas the Rhymer.” 

7 See Burd’s Joseph Ritson (p. 124) in Universty of Illinois Studies in Lang. 
and Lit. (1916). 

% Archibald Constable and his Literary Correspondents iii, 4: ‘From the 
date of the earliest communication between them [Constable and Ballantyne]— 
May 31, 1801—Sir Tristrem would appear to have been at least three years in 
progress before completion.’’ 
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finished before the two volumes of the Minstrelsy appeared in 
January 1802, but too late for that work already full to over- 
flowing. It was handed about in manuscript during 1802, and 
was published in the third volume of the Mimnstrelsy in 1803." 
Lockhart tells us that the poet Campbell saw and admired it 
in this manuscript form, and some of its verses were sent to 
Miss Seward of Lichfield in July 1802, confirming Lockhart’s 
statement that the poem was completed in that year.” 

In January 1802 the first two volumes of the Minsirelsy 
were printed with the following title-page: 


Minstrelsy/ of the/ Scottish Border:/ Consisting of/ Historical and 
Romantic Ballads,/ collected/ in the Southern Counties of Scotland; with a 
few/ of modern date, founded upon/ local tradition./ In two volumes./ Vol. I/ 

The Songs to savage virtue dear, 

That won of yore the public ear; 

Ere Polity, sedate and sage, 

Had quench’d the fire of feudal rage./ 
Kelso:/ Printed by James Ballantyne,/ for T. Cadell Jun. and W. Davies, 
Strand, London;/ and sold by Manners and Miller, and/ A. Constable, Edin- 
burgh./ 1802/ 


The second edition has the same title-page, except that the name 
of Warton is added to the poetic lines above.” 


It was said that Scott sent some verses of his Cadyow Castle 
to Miss Seward in July 1802. On their appearance earlier in the 
year he had sent the two volumes of the Minsirelsy, and thus 
began a correspondence which continued, with one break, until 
Miss Seward’s death.” Her praise of his early poems Colin 
Mackenzie had doubtless transmitted to Scott himself. The 
correspondence thus begun, to which Scott acknowledged a 


% Life i, 298-99. Cadyow Castle was reprinted in the Annual Register of 
1803, p. 926. 

% See letter of Scott to Miss Seward in Life i, 308. 

% The Ballantyne Press and its Founders gives a facsimile of this title-page 
at p. 19. In his Essay on the Ancient Ballad (Minstrelsy iv, 51) Scott himself 
gives an account of what he calls “the first work printed by my friend and school- 
fellow, Mr. James Ballantyne.”’ Here Scott should have said “published,” 
since Ballantyne had already “printed” the Apology for Tales of Terror, as 
already noticed, and the Eve of St. John. 

7 Letters of Anna Seward v, 197, 236; see also allusions to Scott on pp. 230, 
257, 265, 342 of the same volume, none of them appearing in Constable’s inade- 
quate index. 
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debt,”* is more important than has been recognized for details 
of his early literary life. Scott’s appreciation of her is shown 
by his printing in the third volume of the Minstrelsy her ballad 
imitation Rich Auld Willie’s Farewell, which she had sent in 
acknowledging the first two volumes on April 27. In reply, 
June 29, 1802, Scott gives the first hint of another poem he 
was contemplating. He says, “I have some thoughts of attempt- 
ing a Border ballad in the comic manner,” and then tells of the 
marriage between his ancestor Sir William Scott and “Muckle- 
mouthed Meg.” He adds, “The incident has always struck 
me as a good subject for a comic ballad, and how happy I should 
be were Miss Seward to agree in opinion with me.’’”® 

The “Border ballad in the comic manner” was the Riever’s 
Wedding, written sometime after July of this year.*° Besides, 
the year was a busy one in other respects. Sir Tristrem had 
been announced at the end of the second volume of the Min- 
strelsy, and Scott was laboriously preparing his edition from 
the single manuscript known, as well as composing a conclusion 
to the poem. The third volume of the Mimnstrelsy was also in 
preparation, and Scott edited for it the ballads of Christie’s 
Will and Thomas the Rymer, some parts of each being his own. 


Of the first he says in his prefatory note: 


The reader is not to regard the ballad as of genuine and unmixed antiquity, 
though some stanzas are current upon the Border in a corrupted state. They 
have been eked and joined together in the rude and ludicrous manner of the 
original; but as it is to be considered as, on the whole, a modern ballad, it is 
transferred to this department of the work.™ 


Of Thomas the Rymer Scott somewhat altered the second part, 
and wrote the third entire. As the third volume of the Min- 
strelsy appeared in May 1803 and must have been ready for the 
printer much earlier, these poems clearly belong to 1802. At 
the same time a new edition of the first two volumes of the Min- 
strelsy was in preparation in this prolific year. 

Meanwhile a new and more considerable poem was con- 


78 Life ii, 104-5, 150. 

79 Life i, 305. 

% Life i, 308. In this undated latter, written after Miss Seward’s of July 
10, Scott says, “The ballad of the Riever’s Wedding is not yet written.” 

8! Minstrelsy (Henderson) iv, 66. 
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ceived or begun. The story of the writing of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel has been frequently told, as by Scott himself in his 
Introduction of 1830, and by Lockhart in the Life i, 383." Yet 
some misstatements have been made concerning the poem, and 
the whole account, bolstered by proof and confirmation, has not 
been written. For example, in the Familiar Letters of Sir Walter 
Scott, one by Lady Dalkeith is called the “first letter regard- 
ing the Lay of the Last Minstrel.”® This is undated, but 
placed after one written in March 1803. In fact, the first 
definite announcement of the poem was made in a letter to 
Miss Seward Nov. 30, 1802. There Scott says: 


I am at present busy with the second edition of the Minstrelsy, and pre- 
parations for the third volume, particularly a sort of Romance of Border 
Chivalry and Enchantment which will extend to some length. When it has 
made any progress I will send you a few stanzas which, unworthy as they are, 
will I hope serve as a sort of peace offering.™ 


The reference to the romance of “enchantment,” coupled 
with that to “border chivalry,” shows the poem must have 
been the Lay of the Last Minstrel, not to be completed for more 
than a year and not published until January 1805. This allusion 
to the Lay is certainly earlier than that in an undated letter to 
Ellis, which says: 


In the third volume I intend to publish Cadyow Castle, a historical sort of 
ballad upon the death of the Regent Murray, and besides this a long poem of 
my own. It will be a kind of romance of Border chivalry in a light-horseman 
sort of stanza.* 


® The passage is too long to quote, but includes the following facts: the 
Countess of Dalkeith had asked Scott to make a ballad of the Gilpin Horner 
story, which she had heard; he adopts the metrical form of Coleridge’s Christabel, 
some parts of which he had heard Stoddart recite more than a year before. Then 
Lockhart here omits what he had already told in Life i, 319, how Scott threw 
aside the poem when his friends Erskine and Cranstoun had received it coldly, 
but adds the further circumstance of the poet’s resuming the poem when for a 
time confined by an accident at camp. This accident we kn ow from his former 
account was in the autumn of 1802. 

® Familiar Letters i, 22. 

% Familiar Letters i, 17. The occasion for peace making was probably due 
to Scott’s not writing Miss Seward as promptly as she desired. In her published 
Letters there is no answer to this of Scott, and none at all to him until July 29, 
1803. Miss Seward’s letter is mentioned in the Cambridge edition of Scott’s 
Poetical Works, but without date or details. 

% Life i, 318. 
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This letter to Ellis was one introducing Dr. John Leyden, who 
apparently reached London in January 1803. It certainly 
followed that to Ellis in “November,” as given by Lockhart on 
the preceding page. 

As to the exact time of beginning the Lay Scott himself, 
in his Introduction, puts it: “more than a year after Mr. Stod- 
dart’s visit . . . I composed the first two or three stanzas of 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel.” The visit of Mr., later Sir John 
Stoddart, was at Lasswade in the summer of 1800." This 
would place the beginning of the new poem in the fall of 1801. 
Such must have been the time when his friends Erskine and 
Cranstoun had seemed not to appreciate “‘the first two or three 
stanzas” as he read them, and he “threw the manuscript into 
the fire.”*’ Something like a year later one of his friends show- 
ing more interest, he resumed the poem when, as quarter-master 
of the Edinburgh cavalry company, he was disabled for a few 
days by the kick of a horse during “permanent duty at Mussel- 
burgh, in the autumnal recess of 1802.’’** At least the refer- 
ences to the Lay in the letters to Miss Seward and to Ellis, 
especially his first purpose of printing in the third volume of 
the Minsirelsy, show that Scott was seriously at work on the 
poem before the close of 1802. 

The meter which Scott now first used, like that of at least 
two other poems, had come to him almost by accident. That 
which he chose for his William and Helen was caught up from a 
friend, who had heard Mrs. Barbauld recite a few lines of 
William Taylor’s Lenora at an Edinburgh assembly. Mr. 
Skene’s recitation of the German Kriegslied Der Abschiedstag 
ist da had given the measure for his Troop Song**. Now chance 
threw a third metrical form in Scott’s way. On the visit already 
mentioned Mr. Stoddart had recited some of the first part of 
Coleridge’s Christabel, as he had heard it from Coleridge in 
London.“ The new meter made an immediate impression on 

% Life i, 319. Stoddart’s visit, as not later than 1800, is dated by his Re- 
marks on the Scenery and Manners of Scotland published in 1801. 

87 Introduction of 1830. 

88 Life i, 319. 

8° See the Earliest English Translations of Bitirger’'s Lenore for the full 
account, p. 47 ff. 

See p. 38. 
*% Not at Malta, as given by Minto in his Scott article, Encyc. Brit. ninth 
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Scott, who now adopted it for his new poem. He tells us further 
that he even “included a line of invocation, a little softened, 
from Coleridge,— 

Mary, mother, shield us well,” 


apparently referring to the first stanza of the poem, in which 
the received text reads, : 


Jesu Maria, shield us well.” 


We know more of the progress of the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel than of most other of Scott’s poems. In his Imtroduction 
of 1830 he says, ‘‘After I had once got fairly into the vein, it 
proceeded at the rate of about a canto a week.” On Jan. 30, 
1803 he had decided upon the name, writing George Ellis of 


being engaged on what I think will be a more generally interesting legend 
[that is, than Cadyow Castle]. I have called it the “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
and put it into the mouth of an old bard who is supposed to have lived down to 
1690.% 


When in London a little later he wrote Ballantyne (Apr. 21): 


I have settled about printing an edition of the Lay, 8vo, with vignettes, 
provided I can get a draughtsman whom I think well of. We may throw off a 
few superb in quarto. To the Minstrelsy I mean this note to be added, by way 





ed., and retained in the eleventh. Coleridge did not go to Malta until 1804, 
while the visit of Stoddart to Scott is mentioned by the latter in his mtroduction 
to the poem and by Lockhart in the Life i, 285. 

See Introduction of 1830 for Scott’s account. Scott’s memory misled 
him in quoting from his own poem, perhaps by reason of confusing Coleridge's 
54th line, 

Jesu, Maria, shield her well, 
and his 69th, 

Mary mother, save me now. 
On Scott’s inaccuracy of quotation see Schultz, Mod. Lang. Notes xxviii, 246, 
and Graham, /bid xxx, 14. 

Byron, as reported by Medwin in Conversations with Lord Byron p. 309, 
was also at fault in quoting Coleridge’s line. Medwin reports him as saying: 
“T hope Walter Scott did not write the review on ‘Christabel’ [that is, in the 
Edin. Rev., one written by Hazlitt]; for he certainly, in common with many of 
us, is indebted to Coleridge. But for him, perhaps, “The Lay of the last Minstrel’ 
would never have been thought of. The line 

‘Jesu Maria shield thee well!’ 
is word for word from Christabel.” For another reference in the Conversations 
to Scott and Christabel, see p. 262. 
* Life i, 321. 
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of advertisement:—‘“In the press, and will speedily be published, The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, by Walter Scott, Esq., Editor of the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border.”™ 

In London, too, “Mr. and Mrs. George Ellis heard the first 
two or three cantos . . . read under an old oak in Windsor 
Forest.” Scott wrote of it to Lady Dalkeith, who had first 
suggested a border ballad on the goblin page of the poem. 
He told her that the poem would not appear in the Minstrelsy, 
that when finished it would consist of four or five cantos, and 
that he thought of publishing it separately, “‘inscribing it to 
Lord Dalkeith if his Lordship will permit it to be honored with 
his name.’ In writing to Miss Seward from London, announc- 
ing his proposed visit to Lichfield, he added “my ‘Romance’ is 
not yet finished. I prefer it much to anything I have done of 
the kind.” Again it was to Miss Seward that he made, some 
years later, the most definite statement as to the actual time 
employed on the Lay: 

As for poetry, it is very little labour to me; indeed, ’twere pity of my life 
should I spend much time on the light and loose sort of poetry which alone 
I can pretend to write. Were all the time I wasted upon the “Lay” put together, 
—for it was laid aside for long intervals,—I am sure it would not exceed six 


weeks. The last Canto was written in three forenoons, when I was lying in 
quarters with our yeomanry.” 


Scott was back in Edinburgh by the middle of May, and in 
July he fulfilled his promise of the previous November, to send 
some stanzas of his new poem to Miss Seward. They ac- 
companied the third volume of the Minstrelsy, and are another 
evidence that Scott continued to prize the opinions of this 
almost forgotten English verse writer. Miss Seward’s reply 
on July 29 makes it possible to identify a passage beginning with 
stanza twenty-four of the third canto, and including four, 
perhaps five stanzas.** So much of the Lay must therefore have 
been completed by July 1803. 


Life i, 325. 
% Life i, 326. 
% Familiar Letters i, 22-3; undated, but immediately follows one of 1803. 
He sent three cantos of the poem to Lady Dalkeith, and his reference to the 
M instrelsy shows the letter must have been written before May 1803. That is, 
three cantos of the poem must have been finished by that time. 
7 Familiar Letters i, 72; Letter of Feb. 27, 1807. 
% Letters vi, 91. 
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Scarcely had Miss Seward’s letter been received before 
military duties engrossed Scott’s attention. The threatened in- 
vasion of England by Napoleon, which brought out the famous 
sonnets of Wordsworth, brought more active duties to the 
quarter-master of the Edinburgh Light Horse and the Sheriff of 
Selkirkshire.” Besides, Scott was now also engaged on his 
edition of Sir Tristrem, which occupied him during the summer 
of 1803. Yet, at the visit of Wordsworth in September, Scott 
recited “the first four cantos of the Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
indicating that at least the poem was so near completion. At 
that point the Lay seems to have been laid aside for the S.r 
Tristrem, the completion of which occupied the rest of 1803 
and part of 1804 until its publication in May of that year: 
Sir Trisirem had been thrust in between the beginning of the 
Lay and its conclusion, as Marmion was later to be thrust in 
between the Lay and the Lady of the Lake. 


® Life i, 336.. 

100 Life i, 352. 

1 Tn this connection it is possible to show that Lockhart advanced by a 
year a letter of Scott to Miss Seward, part of which he quotes in Life i, 336. 
Some of it relates to a friend to whom Miss Seward had given a note of intro- 
duction to Scott, and Lockhart places it “during the summer or autumn” of 
1803. On the other hand, a letter of Miss Seward to Lieut-Col. R. Wolseley 
(Mar. 21, 1804) shows the note of introduction had been sent him at that time, 
so that he could not have sent it to Scott before the summer or autumn of that 
year, when Scott was also at Musselburgh. That Scott was engaged with the 
Edinburgh Light Horse in both 1803 and 1804 has confused Lockhart, who is 
none too careful in giving dates or in separating one year from another. See 
his early chapters embracing two or more years, without clearly separating them. 

The confusion was assisted by reason of a break of about a year at this 
point in the correspondence between Scott and Miss Seward. Before her letter 
of July 29, 1803, had been posted she had lost a dear friend (Mr. Saville who 
died Aug. 2), and she had added to her letter “a few incoherent words” of 
grief, at the same time asking Scott not to answer, since she “should never be 
able to resume the delights of literary intercourse” (Letters vi, 132). Scott, who 
was perhaps beginning to weary of her sentimentalities, took her at her word 
as he wrote to Joanna Baillie years afterwards (Life ii, 104), “the crossest 
thing I ever did in my life’”’ he says in apology. In about a year Miss Seward 
herself resumed the correspondence by sending Scott a magazine criticism of 
his Minstrelsy, and mentioning the note of introduction of the year before. 
Then Scott explained that, but for Miss Seward’s failure to name the person 
introduced, he would have looked him up and have had him “spend a day or 
two with us in quarters” (Life i, 337). Scott was “in quarters” this year during 
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Scott had intended to print Sir Tristrem, as well as the Lay 
in the third volume of the Minstrelsy, but early in 1803 it became 
evident there would be room for neither. He then suggested 
to Ballantyne the announcement in the forthcoming volume 
that both would be published separately.” The note regarding 
the Lay has been given, but to it was added: “Also Sir Tris- 
trem, a Metrical Romance by Thomas of Ercildoune, called 
the Rhymer, edited with an Introduction and Notes by Walter 
Scott, Esq.”” The forthcoming volume of the Minstrelsy was 
issued in May,’ leaving Scott free to complete either the 
Lay or Sir Tristrem. He completed only the latter, of which 
Lockhart says: “During the summer of 1803 . . . his chief 
literary labour was still on the Tristrem.’’ He discussed 
various matters concerning the poem in letters to Ellis of 
July,® Aug. 27,1 probably those of Sept. 14” and Oct. 14,1 
and Ellis replied in September,” on Oct. 3,"° and Nov. 10.™% 

Besides editing and completing Sir Tristrem in 1803 Scott 
contributed his first articles to the recently established Edin- 
burgh Review. These were the reviews of the Amadis de Gaul 
translations by Southey and by Wm. Stewart Rose, and that 
of Sibbald’s Chronicle of Scottish Poetry, both published in the 
October number of 1803." Scott knew intimately both Sidney 
Smith, who was one of the originators of the new Review, and 
Francis Jeffrey who soon became its regular editor. The new 
journal, too, as Lockhart explains in accounting for Scott’s 
interest, was “far from committing itself to violent politics at 
the outset.” Not least important for Scott’s extending literary 
relationships, and the intimate picture of himself, was the visit 





the last two weeks of July (see letter to Ellis of Aug. 1, Life i, 337), and doubt- 
less into the autumn. 

4 Letter of Apr. 21, 1803, in Life i, 325. 

18 The Ballantyne Press and its Founders (p. 24) says “April.” 

1% Life i, 336. 

106 Life i, 338. 

18 Life i, 340. 

107 Life i, 344. 

108 Life i, 349. 

109 Life i, 345-6. 

00 Life i, 346. 

1 Life i, 352. 

42 That is No. 5 of the Edinburgh, the second October number. 
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in September of William and Dorothy Wordsworth. The former 
could write of the genial Scottish poet, “Wherever we went with 
him he seemed to know everybody, and everybody to know 
and like him”; while Scott could modestly explain, “I have 
strolled so often and so long, that I may say I have a home in 
every farm house.’ 

The early part of 1804 was occupied with the preparation 
for the press of Sir Tristrem, which was issued in May in a 
limited edition because Constable the publisher thought it 
would not be popular."* The Lay of the Last Minstrel was com- 
pleted by the writing of the last two cantos, the fifth in “three 
forenoons’”’ when in “quarters with the yeomanry”’ as already 
noted,"® and the sixth doubtless soon after. The actual printing 
was in this year also, as shown by a letter to Ellis of Dec. 30." 
In addition, during this very busy year in military affairs, Scott 
wrote certain articles for the Edinburgh Review, three in number. 
In the January number he reviewed Godwin’s Life of Chaucer, 
as well as the Specimens of Ancient English Poetry by his friend 
Ellis. For the April number he made the article on the Life and 
Works of Chatterton. To this year is also usually attributed 
the short poem called the Bard’s Incantation. This, however, 
belongs to the autumn of the following year, as Lockhart indeed 
says, and as will be shown from other data later. 

In “the first week of January 1805’ the Lay was issued in a 
splendid quarto with wide margins, and immediately attained 
great popularity as all know. Its full title was, 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel: a Poem. By Walter Scott, Esquire 
Edinburgh, Constable & Co. London, Longman & Co. 


Scott sent a copy to Miss Seward among others, and in thanking 
him (Mar. 7, 1805) she did not hesitate to criticise the goblin 


us Life i, 354. 

‘47ife i, 363. The title-page read: Sir Tristrem, a Metrical Romance 
of the 13th Century; by Thomas of Ercildoune, called the Rymer. Edited 
from the Auchinleck MS. by Walter Scott Esq., Advocate. Printed by J. Bal- 
lantyne for Arch. Constable, Edinburgh, and Longman & Rees, London. 1804. 
The book was in royal octavo, of 506 pages, and the last on the title-page of 
which Scott acknowledged himself an Advocate. 

15 See p. 57; Familiar Letters i, 72. 

6 Life i, 380: “The Lay is now ready, and will probably be in Longman 
and Rees’s hands shortly after this comes to you.” 
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page, “your dwarfology’”’ as she called it, as also Graeme’s 
song in the sixth canto."’ Scott’s answer is important in detail- 
ing the genesis of the poem. He says in his modest way: 


It has great faults, of which no one can be more sensible than myself. 
Above all it is deficient in that sort of continuity which a story ought to have, 
and which,-were I to write it again, I would endeavour to give it. . . . The 
Dwarf Page is also an excrescence, and I plead guilty to all the censures concern- 
ing him. The truth is he has a history, and it is this: The story of Gilpin Horner 
was told by an old gentleman to Lady Dalkeith, and she, much diverted with 
his actually believing so grotesque a tale, insisted that I should make it into a 
Border ballad. .. . I began a few verses to be called the Goblin Page; and 
they lay long by me, till the applause of some friends whose judgement I valued 
induced me to resume the poem; so on I wrote, knowing no more than the man 
in the moon how I was to end. At length the story appeared so uncouth that 
I was fain to put it into the mouth of my old minstrel—lest the nature of it 
should be misunderstood, and I should be suspected of setting up a new school 
of poetry, instead of a feeble attempt to imitate the old. In the process of the 
romance the page, intended to be a principal person in the work, contrived (from 
the business of his natura] propensities I suppose) to slink down stairs into the 
kitchen, and now he must e’en abide there." 


Meanwhile Scott was forming new plans of great moment. 
James Ballantyne had moved to Edinburgh toward the close 
of 1802, after the publication of the first two volumes of the 
Minstrelsy, and set up the Border Press, first in the neighbor- 
hood of Holyrood, and then at Foulis Court, Canongate."® 
In 1805 he moved for better quarters to Paul’s Work and, find- 
ing his capital insufficient for all the business now coming to 
him, applied to Scott for a further loan.“° With this new and 
very considerable assistance to Ballantyne, Scott asked to be- 
come a secret but third sharer in the business.“ The engage- 


47 Letters vi, 207. See also Miss Seward’s letter of Apr. 17 for her further 
remarks on the poem. 

8 Jife i, 388; the letter is of Mar. 21, 1805. What Scott says of the old 
minstrel would indicate that the Introduction was last written. It is not impos- 
sible, since Lady Dalkeith suggested a ballad, that Scott first used the ballad 
measure, and that it was in this form disapproved by his friends. At any rate 
that might account for the later “applause” when the new meter was adopted. 

9 The Ballantyne Press and its Founders p. 17. 

20 bid. p. 34. Scott had already made a liberal loan to Ballantyne on 
the latter’s first moving to Edinburgh (Life i, 326). 

121 Life i, 396. Thomas Constable, in Archibald Constable and his Literary 
Correspondents iii, 12, says: “It was at Whitsuntide 1805 that Mr. Scott entered 
on his partnership with James Ballantyne.” Yet this is shown to be inaccurate 
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ment thus entered into marks the time when Scott, clearly 
realizing that he would probably never be a great advocate, 
definitely decided to give himself to literature.™ 
OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON 
Western Reserve University 
(To be continued) 





by some sentences in Scott’s letter of April 12 to Ballantyne. He there says, 
“When you have time, you will make out a list of the debts to be discharged at 
Whitsuntide, that we may see what cash we shall have in bank. Our book- 
keeping may be very simple—an accurate cashbook and ledger is all that is 
necessary; and I think I know enough of the matter to assist in making the 
balance-sheet.” 

12 See his Introduction to the Lay in 1830, where he takes up the story of 
his literary life broken off, as he says, in the Essay on the Ancient Ballad. 























NATURE IN HEINRICH VON KLEIST’S LETTERS 


Heinrich von Kleist’s letters,' even in the limited numbers 
that have escaped destruction, afford a good opportunity for 
a study of his appreciation of nature. They contain early 
boyish exclamations of naive admiration, Rousseauesque re- 
actions toward nature viewed as a moral guide or teacher, 
a love of solitude in out-of-door life and Kleist’s views on the 
influence of nature upon man. Moreover, these letters reveal 
Kleist’s sense of music in nature, a love of picturesque scenery 
and descriptions of rare poetic beauty abounding in striking 
comparisons and in vivid personification. Kleist’s later corre- 
spondence indicates a crowding out of such contemplation of 
nature, due perhaps to the mad rush of outward events in his 
feverish life. With very few exceptions references to nature 
date from letters written during Kleist’s courtship of Wilhel- 
mine von Zenge, a period of almost two years, extending from 
the beginning of the year 1800 to the latter part of the year 
1801. 

In the first letter recorded, Kleist, then a boy of fifteen, but 
already sensitive to the beauty of nature, bursts forth into 
admiration of the romantic charms of the country he has 
passed through between Leipzig and Frankfurt-am-Main. 
Even in this early letter there is a slight tendency to enumerate 
details rather than merely to give a mass impression, for he 
mentions the majestic mountains of the Thuringian Forest, 
inconceivably beautiful vistas across snow-covered peaks, 
crags, oaks and pines a hundred years old, the blue haze lying 
over distant ridges, and meadows which are miles in length. 
Such “‘indescribably beautiful scenery” calls forth the following 
naive comment:® Ich habe nie geglaubt, dass es in der Natur so 
schéne Landschaften geben kénne, als ich sie gemahlt gesehen 
habe; jezt aber habe ich grade das Gegentheil erfahren. In this 
same letter the rising sun reminds him of the recent death 


1H. v. Kleists Werke. Im Verein mit Georg Minde—Pouet und Reinhold 
Steig herausgegeben von Erich Schmidt. Bibliographisches Institut. Leipzig 
und Wien. 1904/05. References are to page and line of this edition. 

214, 23 
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of his mother:* Sonderbar ist es was solch ein Anblick fiir 
Wirkungen zeigt. Tausend andere heitert er auf; ich dachte 
an meine Mutter und an Ihre Wohlthaten. Mehr darf ich 
nicht sagen. 

Six years later, Kleist, then concerned with giving up a 
military career which made no appeal to him and desirous of 
devoting himself to study, writes that in his earlier youth the 
cultivation of an appreciation of nature and of her phenomena 
was quite neglected, and that thus far he can do no more than 
consider her phenomena with astonishment and admiration.‘ 
As a matter of fact, Kleist’s letters reveal no scientific interest 
in nature; it is the feeling of kinship with her, the revelation of 
a moral law within her, her romantic charm and picturesque 
beauty that appeal to him. 

With the inception and growth of Kleist’s love for Wilhel- 
mine von Zenge, his feeling for nature developed. The letters 
of this period bear out his own statement that noble love pro- 
duces incredible changes in young men and stimulates an 
appreciation of nature: Still und einsam besuchten sie schattige 
Ufer, oder freie Hiigel, und lernten Geniisse kennen, von deren 
Dasein sie sonst nichts ahndeten . . . Alles was schén ist und 
edel und gut und gross, das fassten sie mit offner empfanglicher 
Seele auf, es darzustellen in sich. Under the influence of his 
love, Kleist’s letters are marked by more and more careful 
observation of nature, by increasingly poetic descriptions of 
her beauty. This is in marked contrast with his first letter in 
which he scarcely does more than enumerate things he saw, 
stating repeatedly that their beauty defies description. Beauti- 
ful scenery frequently turns his thoughts toward Wilhelmine: 
In dem reizenden Thale von Tharandt war ich unbeschreiblich 
bewegt. Ich wiinschte recht mit Innigkeit Dich bei mir zu 
sehen. Solche Thaler, eng und heimlich, sind das wahre 
Vaterland der Liebe . . . Und wie herrlich miisste einmal ein 
kurzes Leben in der idealischen Natur auf Deine Seele wirken. 
Denn tiefe Eindriicke macht der Anblick der erhabenen edlen 
Schépfung auf weiche, empfingliche Herzen. Die Natur 
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wiirde gewiss das Gefiihl und den Gedanken in Dir erwecken 

. . . O, einst miissen wir einmal beide eine schéne Gegend 
besuchen. Denn da erwarten uns ganz neue Freuden, die wir 
noch gar nicht kennen. Considerable travel in those days of 
the slow stage-coach through beautiful regions of Germany 
afforded Kleist an excellent opportunity of observing nature 
just at a time when he was most susceptible to her charms. As 
he travels by stage he is again reminded of Wilhelmine and 
seized by the desire of enjoying so much natural beauty with 
her:? Wenn Du einmal kénntest so neben mir sitzen, zur Linken, 
Arm an Arm, Hand in Hand, immer Gedanken wechselnd und 
Gefiihle, bald mit den Lippen, bald mit den Fingern—ja das 
wiirden schéne, siisse herrliche Tage sein. Contemplation 
of the sky directs his thoughts to his fiancée:? Ganz im Hinter- 
grunde ahndet das Auge blasse Gebirge und driiber hin, iiber die 
héchste matteste Linie der Berge, schimmert der bliuliche 
Himmel, der Himmel im Norden, der Himmel von Frankfurt, 
der Himmel, der mein liebes Minchen beleuchtet, und beschiit- 
zen mdge, bis ich es einst wieder in meine Arme driicke. 

At times Kleist’s susceptibility to nature gives rise to out- 
bursts of enthusiastic feelings. In the following’ passage such 
emotions well up and bring his love of contrast to the fore:® 
Ja, mein liebes Madchen, das ist ein ganz andrer Styl von 
Gegend, als man in unserm traurigen mirkischen Vaterlande 
sieht. Zwar ist das Thal, das die Oder ausspiilt, besonders 
bei Frankfurt sehr reizend. Aber das ist doch nur ein blosses 
Miniatiir-Gemilde. Hier sieht man die Natur gleichsam in 
Lebensgrisse. Jenes ist gleichsam wie die Gelegenheitsstiicke 
grosser Kiinstler, fliichtig gezeichnet, nicht ohne meisterhafte 
Ziige, aber ohne Vollendung; dieses hingegen ist ein Stiick, 
mit Begeisterung gedichtet, mit Fleiss und Genie auf das 
Tableau geworfen, und aufgestellt vor der Welt mit der Zuver- 
sicht auf Bewunderung. Ina description of the Harz mountains 
is found a strong exemplification of the emotional effect pro- 
duced upon Kleist by nature:!° Ich erstieg um Mitternacht den 
Stufenberg hinter Gernrode. Da stand ich schauernd, unter 
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den Nachtgestalten, wie zwischen Leichensteinen, und kalt 
wehte mich die Nacht an, wie ein Geist, und éde schien mir 
der Berg, wie ein Kirchhof. Aber ich irrte nur, so lange die 
Finsterniss tiber mich waltete. Denn als die Sonne hinter den 
Bergen hinaufstieg, und ihr Licht ausgoss iiber die freundlichen 
Fluren, und ihre Strahlen senkte in die griinenden Thiler, und 
ihren Schimmer heftete um die Haiupter der Berge, und ihre 
Farben malte an die Blitter der Blumen und an die Bliiten 
der Biume—ja, da hob sich das Herz mir unter dem Busen, denn 
da sah ich und hérte, und fiihlte, und empfand nun mit allen 
meinen Sinnen, dass ich ein Paradies vor mir hatte. Nature 
produces the effect of music upon Kleist, stimulates his imagina- 
tion in the world of tones and causes him to hear sweet musical 
notes in the air: Ich hére zuweilen, wenn ich in der Dimme- 
rung, einsam, dem wehenden Athem des Westwinds entgegen 
gehe, und besonders wenn ich dann die Augen schliesse, ganze 
Concerte, vollstindig, mit allen Instrumenten von der zart- 
lichen Fléte bis zum rauschenden Contra-Violon. So entsinne 
ich mich besonders einmal als Knabe vor 9 Jahren, als ich gegen 
den Rhein und gegen den Abendwind zugleich hinaufgieng, 
und so die Wellen der Luft und des Wassers zugleich mich 
umténten, ein schmelzendes Adagio gehért habe, mit allem 
Zauber der Musik, mit allen melodischen Wendungen und der 
ganzen begleitenden Harmonie. Es war wie die Wirkung eines 
Orchesters, wie ein vollstindiges Vaux-hall; ja, ich glaube 
sogar, dass Alles was die Weisen Griechenlands von der Har- 
monie der Sphiren dichteten, nichts Weicheres, Schéneres, 
Himmlischeres gewesen sei, als diese seltsame Traumerei. 
A thunderstorm produces a melancholy feeling of pleasure 
in Kleist:* Aber keine Erscheinung in der Natur kann mir 
eine so wehmiitige Freude abgewinnen, als ein Gewitter am 
Morgen, besonders wenn es ausgedonnert hat. Wir hatten 
hier vor einigen Tagen dies Schauspiel—o es war eine prichtige 
Scene! On his trip to Wiirzburg Kleist finds in nature a source 
of consolation: Einen ahnlichen Trost hatte ich schon auf 
der Hinreise nach W. Ich stand nimlich mit dem Riicken 
gegen die Sonne und blickte lange in einen lebhaften Regen- 
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bogen. So fallt doch, dachte ich, immer ein Strahl von Gliick 
auf unser Leben, und wer der Sonne selbst den Riicken kehrt 
und in die triibe Wetterwolke schaut, dem wirft ihr schénres 
Bild der Regenbogen zu. In nature Kleist finds phenomena 
that are lovely, fearful, touching, terrible, depressing, consoling, 
unbearable, inviting and majestic.“ In her he sees a striving 
after peace, after rest, just as he is striving for the same end. 
He thus imputes his own feelings and mood to nature: Von 
ganzer Seele sehne ich mich, wonach die ganze Schépfung und 
alle immer langsamer und langsamer rollenden Weltkérper 
streben, nach Ruhe. After a period of depression resulting 
from the overthrow of his conceptions by contact with Kantian 
philosophy he finds himself for a time out of harmony with 
nature’s beauty which does not reflect his mood:"* Ich blickte 
von dem hohen Ufer herab iiber das herrliche Elbthal, es lag 
da wie ein Gemilde von Claude Lorrain unter meinen Fiissen— 
es schien mir wie eine Landschaft auf einen Teppich gestickt,. 
griine Fluren, Dérfer, ein breiter Strom, der sich schnell wendet, 
Dressden zu kiissen und hat er es gekiisst, schnell wieder flieht— 
und der prichtige Kranz von Bergen, der den Teppich wie eine 
Arabeskenborde unschliesst—und der reine blaue italische 
Himmel, der iiber die ganze Gegend schwebte—Mich diinkte, 
als schmeckte siiss die Luft, holde Geriiche streuten mir die 
Fruchtbaiume zu, und iiberall Knospen und Bliithen, die ganze 
Natur sah aus wie ein fiinfzehnjahriges Maidchen—Ach, Wil- 
helmine, ich hatte eine unaussprechliche Sehnsucht, nur einen 
Tropfen von Freude zu empfangen, es schien ein ganzes Meer 
davon iiber die Schépfung ausgegossen, nur ich allein gieng 
leer aus. Weather has its own effect upon Kleist:!? Ach 
Wilhelmine, es war einer von jenen lauen, siissen, halbdimmern- 
den Tagen, die jede Sehnsucht, und alle Wiinsche des Herzens 
ins Leben rufen. Kleist compares his restless troubled mood 
with nature:!* Ja selbst meine Wiinsche wechseln, und bald 
trit der eine, bald der andere ins Dunkle, wie die Gegenstinde 
einer Landschaft, wenn die Wolken driiber hinziehn. The 
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rapturous mood induced by the beautiful view from the Brocken 
is described as follows: Uber das ganze Gebirge war ein 
Nebelflor geschlagen und wir standen vor der Natur, wie vor 
einem Meisterstiicke, das der Kiinstler aus Bescheidenheit 
mit einem Schleier verhiillt hat. Aber zuweilen liess er uns 
durch die zerrissnen Wolken einen Blick des Entziickens thun, 
denn er fiel auf ein Parradies. 

A number of passages quoted in the preceding paragraph 
indicate a tendency in Kleist to see a reflex of his moods in 
nature. On the whole, the feeling underlying his approach to 
nature is not one of melancholy, for his choice of scenes is 
generally that of cheerful, optimistic ones. At the same time 
Kleist sees in nature a moral guide, a teacher, a divine moral 
law, an appeal to conscience. He feels that he could not 
calmly enjoy the great out-of-doors without a clear conscience:*° 
Einsamkeit in der offnen Natur, das ist der Priifstein des Gewis- 
sens. In Gesellschaften, auf den Strassen, in dem Schauspiele 
mag es schweigen, denn da wirken die Gegenstinde nur auf den 
Verstand und bei ihnen braucht man kein Herz. Aber wenn 
man die weite, edlere, erhabenere Schépfung vor sich sieht,— 
ja da braucht man ein Herz, da regt es sich unter der Brust 
und klopft an das Gewissen ... Finden wir uns selbst 
hisslich, uns allein in diesem Ideale von Schénheit, ja dann 
ist es vorbei mit der Ruhe, und weg ist Freude und Genuss. 
Da driickt es uns die Brust zusammen, wir kénnen das Hohe 
und Géttliche nicht fassen, und wandeln stumpf und sinnlos 
wie Sclaven durch die Pallaste ihrer Herren. Da iAngstigt 
uns die Stille der Wilder, da schreckt uns das Geschwiatz der 
Quelle, uns ist die Gegenwart Gottes zur Last, und wir stiirzen 
uns in das Gewiihl der Menschen um uns selbst unter der Menge 
zu verlieren, und wiinschen uns nie, nie wiederzufinden. Thus 
in the solitude of nature Kleist feels the presence of God and 
hears the still voice of conscience which is drowned in the 
tumult of the city. According to Kleist, nature is an excellent 
teacher:** Mir leuchtet es immer mehr und mehr ein, dass die 
Biicher schlechte Sittenlehrer sind. Was wahr ist, sagen sie 
uns wohl, auch wohl, was gut ist, aber es dringt in die Seele 
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nicht ein. Ejinen Lehrer giebt es, der ist vortrefflich, wenn 
wir ihn verstehen; es ist die Natur. Consequently Kleist 
urges Wilhelmine to be attentive to all phenomena of nature,” 
for none are unimportant; even the most trivial contain some- 
thing worthy of note if one can but detect it. She is not merely 
to observe, but to learn from such phenomena by constantly 
instituting comparisons. Each walk that she takes is to enrich 
her by some moral truths gleaned from nature.* Kleist derives 
moral inspiration and instruction from nature by asking her 
in his happiest hours what is just, noble, good and beautiful.™ 
He adds: Tiglich widme ich, zur Erhohlung, ein Stiindchen 
diesem Geschifte, und denke niemals ohne Freude an den 
Augenblick (in Wiirzburg) wo ich zum erstenmal auf den 
Gedanken kam, auf diese Art bei der grossen Lehrmeisterinn 
Natur in die Schule zu gehen. Didactic nature, writes Kleist,” 
can appeal only to the soul, not to the senses unaided by the 
active soul. The soul, he continues,” is like a mirror; it must 
make good use of the lesson learned from nature, must be | 
burnished by it and become clear so as to reflect faithfully 
the image of beautiful nature. In short, the effect of nature 
upon the sensitive, refined soul is according to Kleist an ennob- 
ling one, making for harmony between herself and man. Soli- 
tude in nature appeals strongly to him as he comes under the 
influence of Rousseau. In a secluded valley he desires a little 
house just large enough for two people and love.”” In country 
life close to nature he sees cleanliness, comfort, enjoyment of 
life, cheerfulness and kindliness.2* Pursued by his desire for 
peace and happiness, Kleist sketches the following Rousseau- 
esque picture of idyllic repose in nature on the Elbe:*® Es war so 
still auf der Flache des Wassers, so ernst zwischen den hohen, 
dunkeln Felsenufern, die der Strom durchschnitt. Einzelne 
Hauser waren hie und da an den Felsen gelehnt, wo ein Fischer 
oder ein Weinbauer sich angesiedelt hatte. Mir schien ihr 
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Loos unbeschreiblich riihrend und reizend—das kleine einsame 
Hiittchen unter dem schiitzenden Felsen, der Strom, der 
Kiihlung und Nahrung zugleich herbeifiihrt, Freuden, die 
keine Idylle mahlen kann, Wiinsche, die nicht iiber die Gipfel 
der umschliessenden Berge fliegen—ach, liebe Wilhelmine, 
ist Dir das nicht auch alles so riihrend und reizend wie mir? 
Kénntest Du bei diesem Gliick nicht auch Alles aufgeben, 
was jenseits der Berge liegt? Ich kénnte es—ach, ich sehne 
mich unaussprechlich nach Ruhe . . . Ja, wer erfiillt eigentlich 
getreuer seine Bestimmung nach dem Willen der Natur, als 
der Hausvater, der Landmann? Kleist’s final conclusion with 
regard to nature as a guide seems to be this:*® Falsch ist jedes 
Ziel, das nicht die reine Natur dem Menschen steckt. 

In addition to the above quotations which indicate a 
tendency to search for moral truths in nature and to seek 
solitude in nature as a means to moral perfection and happiness, 
there are many passages treating of nature which reveal an 
aesthetic appreciation of a high order. The sky is repeatedly 
mentioned with all its changing manifestations and phenomena 
both at night and during the day, such as the moon, sunrise 
and sunset, the rainbow, mist, haze, fog, clouds, thunder and 
lightning. The following passage marks careful observation 
of the sky at night:*' Vorgestern auf der Reise, als die Nacht 
einbrach, lag ich mit dem Riicken auf dem Stroh unsers Korb- 
wagens, und blickte grade hinauf in das unermessliche Weltall. 
Der Himmel war malerisch schén. Zerrissene Wolken, bald 
ganz dunkel, bald hell vom Monde erleuchtet, zogen iiber 
mich weg. Brokes und ich, wir suchten beide und fanden 
Ahnlichkeiten in den Formen des Gewilks, er die seinigen, ich 
die meinigen. Another trip at night calls forth further mention 
of night, the sky and moon:* So reizend war der Eingang in 
eine reizende Nacht. Der Weg ging immer am Ufer der Mulde 
entlang, bei Felsen vorbei, die wie Nachtgestalten vom Monde 
erleuchtet waren. Der Himmel war durchaus heiter, der 
Mond voll, die Luft rein, das Ganze herrlich . . . Mein Auge 
wich nicht vom Mond. Kleist characterizes the sky above 
Dresden as der reine blaue italische Himmel, der iiber die 
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ganze Gegend schwebte.** A most poetic description of a 
sunrise™ has already been quoted in connection with its pro- 
found emotional effect upon Kleist to whom the rising sun 
reveals a paradise. A sunset at Wiirzburg is described with 
vivid touches: In der Tiefe, sagte ich, liegt die Stadt, wie in 
der Mitte eines Amphitheaters. Die Terrasen der umschliesscn- 
den Berge dienten statt der Logen, Wesen aller Art blickten 
als Zuschauer voll Freude herab und sangen und sprachen 
Beifall, oben in der Loge des Himmels stand Gott. Und aus 
dem Gewélbe des grossen Schauspielhauses sank der Kron- 
leuchter der Sonne herab, und versteckte sich hinter die Erde— 
denn es sollte ein Nachtstiick aufgefiihrt werden. Ein blauer 
Schleier umhiillte die ganze Gegend, und es war, als wire der 
azurne Himmel selbst hernieder gesunken auf die Erde. Die 
Hiuser in der Tiefe lagen in dunkeln Massen da, wie das 
Gehiuse einer Schnecke, hoch empor in die Nachtluft ragten 
die Spitzen der Thiirme, wie die Fiihlhérner eines Insectes, 
und das Klingeln der Glocken klang wie der heisere Ruf des 
Heimchens—und hinten starb die Sonne, aber hochroth gliihend 
vor Entziicken, wie ein Held, und das blasse Zodiakal-licht 
umschimmerte sie, wie eine Glorie das Haupt eines Heiligen. 
Just as majestic is Kleist’s account of a sunrise in the same 
letter:** Im Westen stand das nichtliche Gewitter und wiithete, 
wie ein Tyrann, und von Osten her stieg die Sonne herauf, ruhig 
und schweigend wie ein Held. Und seine Blitze warf ihm das 
Ungewitter zischend zu und schalt ihn laut mit der Stimme 
des Donners—er aber schwieg der géttliche Stern, und stieg 
herauf, und blickte mit Hoheit herab auf den unruhigen Nebel 
unter seinen Fiissen, und sah sich tréstend um nach den andern 
Sonnen, die ihn umgaben, als ob er seine Freunde beruhigen 
wollte—Und einen letzten fiirchterlichen Donnerschlag schleu- 
derte ihm das Ungewitter entgegen, als ob es seinen ganzen 
Vorrath von Galle und Geifer in einem Funken ausspeien wollte 
—aber die Sonne wankte nicht in ihrer Bahn, und nahte sich 
unerschrocken, und bestieg den Thron des Himmels—und blass, 
wie vor Schreck, entfarbte sich die Nacht des Gewélks, und 
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zerstob wie diinner Rauch, und sank unter den Horizont, 
wenige schwache Fliiche murmelnd. The following summer 
while in Paris Kleist feels shut in and longs for die schéne, grosse 
edle, erhabene Natur und die Friihlingssonne.*’ 

During his travels Kleist came under the romantic spell 
of rugged, picturesque scenery, of mountains, valleys and 
streams. A letter describing a trip from Leipzig to Dresden 
brings vivid portrayal of mountain scenery** Denke Dir 
unser Erstaunen, als wir uns dicht vor den Thoren dieser Stadt, 
plétzlich in der Mitte eines Gebirges sahen. Dicht vor uns lag 
eine Landschaft, ganz wie ein transparentes Stiick. Wir 
fuhren auf einem schauerlich schénen Wege, der auf der halben 
Hohe eines Felsens in Stein gehauen war. Rechts der steile 
Felsen selbst, mit itiberhangendem Gebiisch, links der schroffe 
Abgrund, der den Lauf der Mulde beugt, jenseits des reissenden 
Stromes dunkelschwarze hohe belaubte Felsen, iiber welche in 
einem ganz erheiterten Himmel der Mond heraufstieg. Kleist 
continues his description in the same letter Wir fuhren nun 
immer an dem Fusse des Erzgebirges oder an seinem Vorgebirge 
entlang. Hin und wieder blickten nackte Granitblécke aus 
den Hiigeln hervor. Die ganze Gebirgsart ist aber Schifer, 
welcher, wegen seiner geblitterten Tafeln, ein noch wilderes 
zerrisseneres Ansehn hat, als der Granit selbst. Die allgemeine 
Pflanze war die Harz-Tanne; ein schéner Baum an sich, der 
ein gewisses ernstes Ansehn hat, der aber die Gegend auf 
welcher er steht meistens dde macht, vielleicht wegen seines 
dunkeln Griins, oder wegen des tiefen Schweigens das in dem 
Schatten seines Laubes waltet. Denn es sind nur einige wenige 
ganz kleine Végelarten, die, ausser Uhu und Eule, in diesem 
Baume nisten. This is one of the very few passages in which 
trees are named and animal life is referred to. Another view 
in the mountains which appealed strongly to Kleist was from 
the castle Lichtenstein. His description of this view affords 
contrast and gives the effect of color, light, shade, height, 
perspective, outline, foreground and background:*® Wir sahen 
von einem hohen Berge herab, rechts und links dunkle Tannen, 
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ganz wie ein gemahlter Vordergrund; zwischen durch eine 
Gegend, ganz wie ein geschlossnes Gemilde. In der Tiefe lag 
zur Rechten am Wasser das Gebirgsstidtchen; hinter ihm, 
ebenfalls zur Rechten, auf der Hilfte eines ganz buschigten 
Felsens, das alte Schloss Lichtenstein; hinter diesem, immer 
noch zur rechten ein héchster Felsen, auf welchem ein Tempel 
steht. Aber zur Linken éffnet sich ein weites Feld, wie ein 
Teppich, von Dérfern, Garten und Wildern gewebt. Ganz im 
Hintergrunde ahndet das Auge blasse Gebirge, und driiber 
hin, tiber die héchste matteste Linie der Berge, schimmert der 
blauliche Himmel. Kleist was very fond of a certain view 
in the mountains at Wiirzburg, one that gave him particular 
pleasure at twilight:' Die Héhe senkt sich allmihlig herab 
und in der Tiefe liegt die Stadt. Von beiden Seiten hinter ihr 
ziehen im halben Kreise Bergketten sich heran, und nihern sich 
freundlich, als wollten sie sich die Hinde geben, wie ein Paar 
alte Freunde nach einer langen verflossenen Beleidigung— 
aber der Main trit zwischen sie, wie die bittere Erinnerung, und 
sie wanken, und keiner wagt es, zuerst hiniiber zu schreiten, 
und folgen beide langsam dem scheidenden Strome, wehmiitige 
Blicke iiber die Scheidewand wechselnd. How firmly the 
scenery about Dresden impressed itself upon Kleist is seen in 
the following description drawn from his fond memory while in 
Paris: Was macht auch mein liebes Dressden? Ich sehe es 
noch vor mir liegen in der Tiefe der Berge, wie der Schauplatz 
in der Mitte eines Amphitheaters—ich sehe die Elbhéhen, die 
in einiger Entfernung, als ob sie aus Ehrfurcht nicht naher zu 
riicken wagten, gelagert sind, und gleichsam von Bewunderung 
angewurzelt scheinen—und die Felsen im Hintergrunde von 
K@6nigstein, die wie ein bewegtes Meer von Erde aussehen, und 
in den schénsten Linien geformt sind, als hitten da die Engel 
im Sande gespielt—und die Elbe, die schnell ihr rechtes Ufer 
verlisst, ihren Liebling Dressden zu kiissen, die bald zu dem 
einen, bald zu dem andern Ufer flieht, als wiirde ihr die Wahl 
schwer, und in tausend Umwegen, wie vor Entziicken, durch 
die freundlichen Fluren wankt, als wollte sie nicht ins Meer— 
und Lokowitz, das versteckt hinter den Bergen liegt, als ob 
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es sich schimte—und die Weissritz, die sich aus den Tiefen 
des plauenschen Grundes losringt, wie ein verstohlnes Gefiihl 
aus der Tiefe der Brust, die, immer an Felsen wie an Vorur- 
theilen sich stossend, nicht zornig, aber doch ein wenig unwillig 
murmelt, sich unermiidet durch alle Hindernisse windet, bis 
sie an die Freiheit des Tages trit und sich ausbreitet in dem 
offnen Felde und frei und ruhig ihrer Bestimmung gemiss ins 
Meer fliesst. According to Kleist the topography of a country 
exerts a distinct influence upon the character of the inhabi- 
tants:* Das Enge der Gebirge scheint iiberhaupt auf das 
Gefiihl zu wirken und man findet darin viele Gefiihlsphiloso- 
phen, Menschenfreunde, Freunde der Kiinste, besonders der 
Musik. Die Weite des platten Landes hingegen wirkt mehr 
auf den Verstand und hier findet man die Denker und Viel- 
wisser. Ich méchte an einem Ort gebohren sein, wo die Berge 
nicht zu eng, die Flachen nicht zu weit sind. 

Rivers above all else in nature stirred Kleist’s imagination 
to poetic flights. Almost invariably he personifies them most 
vividly and uses picturesque metaphors and comparisons in 
their description. The second last passage quoted combining 
a description of mountain and river is already a case in point. 
Another pleasing portrayal of a woodland stream reads 
Ich gieng an dem Ufer eines kleinen Waldbachs entlang. Ich 
lichelte iiber seine Eilfertigkeit, mit welcher er schwatzhaft 
und geschmeidig iiber die Steine hiipfte. Das ruht nicht eher, 
dachte ich, als bis es im Meere ist; und dann fiangt es seinen 
Weg von vorn an. Again: Wasser sieht man in jedem Thale, 
griine Ufer, waldige Hiigel. Aber das schénste Thal ist das 
siidwestliche. Da schiumt die Weissritz heran, durch schroffe 
Felsen, die Tannen und Birken tragen, schén gruppiert wie 
Federn auf den Képfen der Madchen. Dicht unter der Ruine 
bildet sie selbst ein natiirliches Bassin, und wirft das verkehrte 
Bild der Gegend malerisch schén zuriick. Not content with 
this reference to the Weissritz, Kleist recurs to it again in a 
continuation of the same letter: In der Mitte des plauenschen 
Grundes kriimmt sich das Thal und bildet da einen tiefen Ein- 
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schnitt. Die Weissritz stiirzt sich gegen die Wand eines vor- 
springenden Felsens und will ihn gleichsam durchbohren. Aber 
der Felsen ist starker, wankt nicht, und beugt ihren stiirmischen 
Lauf. Kleist writes this animated description of the Main 
River which has a great fascination for him:*? Wenn ich jetzt 
auf der steinernen Mainbriicke stehe, die das Citadell von der 
Stadt trennt, und den gleitenden Strom betrachte, der durch 
Berge und Auen in tausend Kriimmungen heran strémt und 
unter meinen Fiissen weg fliesst, so ist es mir, als ob ich iiber 
ein Leben erhaben stiinde. Ich stehe daher gern am Abend 
auf diesem Gewdlbe und lasse den Wasserstrom und den Luft- 
strom mir entgegen rauschen. Oder ich kehre mich um, und 
verfolge den Lauf des Flusses bis er sich in die Berge verliert, 
und verliere mich selbst dabei in stille Betrachtungen. Be- 
sonders ein Schauspiel ist mir sehr merkwiirdig. Grade aus 
strémt der Main von der Briicke weg, und pfeilschnell, als 
hatte er sein Ziel schon im Auge, als sollte ihn nichts abhalten, 
es zu erreichen, als wollte er es, ungeduldig, auf dem kiirzesten 
Wege ereilen—aber ein Rebenhiigel beugt seinen stiirmischen 
Lauf, sanft aber mit festem Sinn, wie eine Gattinn den stiir- 
mischen Willen ihres Mannes, und zeigt ihm mit edler Stand- 
haftigkeit den Weg, der ihn ins Meer fiihren wird—und er ehrt 
die bescheidene Warnung und folgt der freundlichen Weisung, 
und gibt sein voreiliges Ziel auf und durchbricht den Rebenhiigel 
nicht, sondern umgeht ihn, mit beruhigtem Laufe, seine blumi- 
gen Fiisse ihm kiissend. The Main River and its valley are 
further described as seen from above:** O wie herrlich war der 
Anblick des Mainthales von dieser Héhe! Hiigel und Thiler 
und Wasser, und Stadte und Dérfer, alles durcheinander wie 
ein gewirkter Fussteppich! Der Main wandte sich bald rechts 
bald links, und kiisste bald den einen, bald den andern Reben- 
hiigel, und wankte zwischen seinen beiden Ufern, die ihm gleich 
theuer schienen, wie ein Kind zwischen Vater und Mutter. 
Kleist considered the scenery about Dresden most charming, 
and in describing it refers to the Elbe as follows: Dressden hat 
eine grosse, feierliche Lage, in der Mitte der umkrainzenden 
Elbhéhen, die in einiger Entfernung, als ob sie aus Ehrfurcht 
145, 1 
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nicht niher zu treten wagten, es umlagern. Der Strom ver- 
laisst plétzlich sein rechtes Ufer, und wendet sich schnell nach 
Dressden, seinen Liebling zu kiissen . . . . Er wendet sich 
bald zu dem rechten bald zu dem linken Ufer, als wiirde die 
Wahl ihm schwer, und wankt, wie vor Entziicken, und schlin- 
gelt sich spielend in tausend Umwegen durch das freundliche 
Thal, als wollte er nicht in das Meer. Kleist again writes of the 
Elbe in these words*® Wie eine Jungfrau unter Miannern er- 
scheint, so trit sie schlank und klar unter die Felsen—Leise 
mit schiichternem Wanken naht sie sich—das rohe Geschlecht 
dringt sich, den Weg ihr versperrend, um sie herum, der Glin- 
zend—Reinen ins Antlitz zu schauen—sie aber ohne zu harren, 
windet sich fliichtig erréthend, hindurch. The banks of the 
Rhine from Mainz to Coblenz seemed to Kleist the most beau- 
tiful region of Germany, one which was created ‘‘con amore.” 
Of this region he says: Das ist eine Gegend wie ein Dichter- 
traum, und die iippigste Phantasie kann nichts schéneres 
erdenken, als dieses Thal, das sich bald 6ffnet, bald schliesst, 
bald bliiht, bald éde ist, bald lacht, bald schreckt. Then 
follows again almost word for word, the description of the Main 
already quoted. He continues: Aber still und breit und maj e- 
staitisch strémt er bei Bingen heran, und sicher, wie ein Held 
zum Siege, und langsam, als ob er seine Bahn wohl vollenden 
wiirde—und ein Gebirge (der Hundsriick) wirft sich ihm in 
den Weg, wie die Verlaumdung der unbescholtenen Tugend. 
Er aber durchbricht es, und wankt nicht, und die Felsen weichen 
ihm aus, und blicken mit Bewunderung und Erstaunen auf 
ihn hinab—doch er eilt verichtlich bei ihnen voriiber, aber 
ohne zu frohlocken, und die einzige Rache, die er sich erlaubt, 
ist diese, ihnen in seinem klaren Spiegel ihr schwarzes Bild 
zu zeigen. Kleist characterizes the Seine® as ein Strom, der 
wie mancher fremde Jiingling, rein und klar in diese Stadt trit, 
aber schmutzig und mit tausend Unrath geschwiingert, sie 
verlaisst, und der in fast grader Linie sie durchschneidet, als 
wollte er den ekelhaften Ort, in welchen er sich verirrte, schnell 
auf dem kiirzesten Wege durcheilen. Again he writes of the 
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Seine™ as diesem einzigen schmalen Streifen Natur, der sich in 
diese unnatiirliche Stadt verirrte. 

One of the last significant references to nature in Kleist’s 
letters is dated August, 1801, and is a veritable glorification of 
nature:® Grosse, stille, feierliche Natur, Du, die Cathedrale 
der Gottheit, deren Gewélbe der Himmel, deren Siulen die 
Alpen, deren Kronleuchter die Sterne, deren Chorknaben die 
Jahreszeiten sind, welche Diifte schwingen in den Rauchfissern 
der Blumen gegen die Altire der Felder, an welchen Gott Messe 
lieset und Freuden austheilt zum Abendmahl unter der Kirchen- 
musik, welche die Stréme und die Gewitter rauschen, indessen 
die Seelen entziickt ihre Geniisse an dem Rosenkranze der 
Erinnerung zihlen. For several years after this Kleist’s letters 
contain virtually no mention of nature, but in March, 1811, he 
writes to Friedrich de la Motte Fouqué:* Ihre liebe freundliche 
Einladung nach Nennhausen hinaus zu kommen, und daselbst 
den Lenz aufbliihen zu sehen, reizt mich mehr, als ich es sagen 
kann. Fast habe ich ganz und gar vergessen, wie die Natur 
aussieht. Noch heute liess ich mich, in Geschiaften, die ich 
abzumachen hatte, zwischen dem Ober—und Unterbaum 
iiber die Spree setzen; und die Stille, die mich plétzlich in der 
Mitte der Stadt umgab, das Geriiusch der Wellen, die Winde, 
die mich anwehten, es gieng mir eine ganze Welt erloschener 
Empfindungen wieder auf. These lines would serve to indicate 
quite clearly that contemplation of nature must have played a 
very small part in Kleist’s life during those latter years, in which 
extant letters yield nothing. Moreover, they justify the 
inference that other unrecorded letters very probably contain 
just as little reference to nature. 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 
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OLD NORSE -dr FROM *-nn+r 


Many divergent opinions have been expressed as to the 
development of Old Norse -dr from an earlier *-nn+r. The 
problem is especially complicated in that the *-mn may rep- 
resent either a Primitive Germanic *-nn or a Primitive Germanic 
*-npb and that the r may represent either a Primitive Germanic 
r or a later Old Norse R. 

Kock! has shown that since a single -m before -r did not 
pass over into d@ (cf. son+r not *sodr but *sann-r>sadr) the 
quality of the double nasal -nn (i. e., dental) must have been 
different from the quality of the single nasal -m (i.e., supra- 
dental). 

But Kock has here suggested an answer to only one side of 
this question (viz., the phonetic reason for the transition 
-nn+r>-dr). Since the transition -wn>-d occurred only before 
an r and not before an R, the question must first be decided 
as to the priority of the transition -nn-+R>-nnr over the assim- 
ilation -mn+R to -nn. In the latter case -mm could not pass 
over into d unless the -r were later restored by analogy. 

Noreen assumes that wherever -nn’ represents an earlier 
-np, the -dr is here phonetically correct because the R after -nn 
(<*-mp) at a very early date passed over into an r incapable of 
assimilation (“zu nicht assimilirbarem r’’); e.g., *gunb+R> 


1? Axel Kock, Ark. f. nord. fil. ,TX, 254 ff. 

* A. Noreen, Aisl. Gramm.,2 §267,4b: “Wo aber nn aus np entstanden ist, 
steht lautgesetzlich pr oder anal. nnr, weil in dieser Stellung R sehr friih (nach 
§256) zu nicht assimilirbarem ¢ wurde, z. b. subr (ags. séd) siidwiirts, gupr, 
gunnr (ags. gdd) streit. .... a 

In §256 he says: “Das aus urgerm. z entstandene urn. Rist schon vorlite- 
rarisch, am friihesten nach dentalen und interdentalen konsonanten, mit altem 
y zusammengefallen, z.b. betre (got. batiza) besser, meire (got. maiza) mehr, er 
a er. 

It will be noted that in §267, 4b, quoted above, Noreen mentions the -dr in 
the word sudr as an example of the transition *-n)+R>-dér. But the -rin sudr 
represents an original (i.e., Primitive Germanic) r (cf. the Indo-Eur. comparative 
ending *-er- added to adverbs denoting place, as in P. G. *inn-ar-6>P. Norse 
*inn-er-i>*innri>idri) and not a secondary r(<R). In §252 Noreen has 
treated the r in sudr correctly as representing an original 7: “nn wird vor r zu 
d, z.b. ire aus *inneri innerer, supr siidwiarts . . a 
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*zunn+r>gudr (Angs. gid),*tanb-iR>*tenn+R>*tenn+r> 
tedr(Angs.téd); but that wherever -nn* represents an original 
-nn the R disappeared thru assimilation (i.e.,*-nn+R>-nn) and 
that therefore in such cases the forms in -dr or in -mnr represent 
later analogical formations, e.g., *brunn+-R>*brunn (brunnr: 
brudr analogical),*mann+R> mann (mannr:madr analogical), 
*brenn+R>brenn (brennr:bredr analogical). 

Heusler* evidently agrees with Noreen to the effect that the 
y (R) was 1) retained after the -mm derived from *-np but 2) 
disappeared after an original *-wn thru assimilation; that 
therefore, in the former case the -dr is phonetically correct, but 
in the latter case represents a later analogical formation. 

Both Noreen‘ and Heusler® also agree to the effect that before 
a later restored -r the -wn passed over into -d (just as it did at 
any earlier date before a phonetically correct r) cf.*mannR> 
mann:MANNR>MAGR. The transition -un+r>-dr must there- 
fore, according to Noreen-Heusler, have still been operative 
after the time when the new -r was added to the stem. 

Kahle, on the other hand, seems to think that the transition 
-nn>-d occurred only before an original r7 and not before a 
later Norse r8(<R). Therefore, according to Kahle, not only) 


* A. Noreen, ibid., “Nach altem mn ist R assimiliert in minne (got. minniza) 
minder, pl. menn (*manniR, got.mans) ..... .« ; sonst steht allgemein anal. 
nnr oder (nach §252) pr, z.b. brunnr, brubr brunnen, mapr ....” 

Article §252 refers to the transition nn+r> dr. 

* A. Heusler, Ais!. Elementarb*., §156: “nn wurde vor r zu @ (geschrieben 

” 


“Der Ubergang fallt ins 10. Jahrhundert; der Lautwandel n)>*n ist Alter, 
also die Reihenfolge diese: urn. *anbaré>*annra>abra; urn. *kunbaR>- 
kunnr>kubr. mnn+R war schon viel friiher geschmolzen *manniR>menn, 
Sing. *mannR>*mann; *brenniR>brenn ‘brennst’. Wurde aber in diesen 
Formen die Endung -7 neu eingesetzt, so wandelte sich nun mannr zu mapr 
usw.” 

5A. Noreen, Aisl. Gramm.,? §252: “Aber auch wo etwas spiter ein (R 
oder ein daraus entwickeltes) r zu mn tritt, findet dieselbe entwickelung statt.” 

* A. Heusler, Aisi. Elementarb*., §156: ‘““Wurde aber in diesen Formen die 
Endung -r neu eingesetzt, so wandelte sich nun mannr zu madr usw.” 

7B. Kahle, Aisl. Elementarb., §216: “Vor idg. ¢ wird es (-mn) zu @, z. B. 
idre<*innere ‘derinnere,’ sudr<*sunnr ‘siidwirts’, adrer <*annrer ‘die andern’ 
zu annarr.”’ 

* B. Kahle, ibid., Anm.: “Formen wie mebr ‘Manner,’ tebr ‘Zahne’ neben 
den lautgesetzlichen menn, tenn sind entstanden, indem man zu einer Zeit, als 
R schon mit ¢ zusammengefallen war, *mennr, *tennr neu schuf. Ebenso zu 
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such forms as medr (*<mennr<*mennR) :brudr(<*brunnur< 
*brunnR) but also 2) such forms as tedr (< *tennr<*tennR< 
*tanp-iz) and kudr (<kunnr<*kunnR<*kunp-az) are ana- 
logical, because an R was lost thru assimilation after an -nn 
whether this -mm represented either 1) an original *-mn or 2) an 
original *-n). 

In his review (J. F., V. Anz., 75-76) of the second edition 
of Noreen’s Aisl. Gramm., Kahle opposes Noreen’s theory as to 
the transition -n)+R>-nnr>-dr chiefly on the ground® that 
forms like tenn (alongside of tennr:tedr) and the many woman 
names in -unn (alongside of -unnr:-udr) indicate a phonetically 
correct status (i.e., -nj/+R>-nnr>-nn just as *-nn+R>-nnar> 
-nn) and not an analogical formation. The form éenn, he thinks, 
can hardly be explained as an analogical formation after the 
model of menn; and the independent substantive udr:unnr 
never appears as *unn. 

Kahle’s objection to Noreen’s view regarding tenn as an 
analogical form does not seem to me to have much foundation. 
Kahle’s assertion (ibid.) that the example of menn is too remote 
is not at all convincing. The form menn is according to both 
Noreen and Kahle phonetically correct (i.e., *mann+i+R> 
*mennr>menn), but alongside of the form menn we have also 
the analogical by-forms mennr:medr. Granting that the form 
tedr is phonetically correct (i.e., *tanpb+i+R>*tennr>tedr), 
what is to prevent our regarding the forms ¢fennr:tenn as due to 
the example of mennur:menn? Aside from menn:mennr:medr we 
have also kinn:kinnr:kidr(*kinn+i+R > *kinnr > kinn, cf. Goth. 





beurteilen sind brunnr:brudr ‘Brunnen’ statt *brunn, suinnr:<suidr ‘weise,’ 
Jinnr :fidr ‘er findet.’”’ 

Evidently the sign < in “suinnr: < suidr”’ is a misprint for >. 

* B. Kahle, J. F., V. Anz., p. 76: “Vielleicht sind Fille wie tebr, N. Plu. von 
tenn, aus tennr, gubr aus gunnr ahnlich aufzufassen wie mapr, d. h. als Neu- 
bildungen zur Zeit als R schon r geworden. Zwar sagt N. §206, dass R schon 
vorlitterarisch—am friihesten nach dentalen und interdentalen Konsonanten 
mit altem r zusammengefallen sei, daher stinde (§217, 4b) pr lautgesetzlich, 
wo -nn aus -mp entstanden sei. Dem widersprechen aber die von ihm selbst 
angefiihrten tenn neben febr und die Eigennamen auf -wnn neben dem Sub- 
stantiv upr aus ummr...... Wir werden also in den Formen auf -#n die 
lautgesetzlichen zu sehen haben, in denen auf -br Neuschdpfungen wie in mapr. 
Dass tenn eine Neubildung wire, ist sehr unwahrscheinlich, menn, an das man 
etwa denken kénnte, liegt doch zu weit ab.’’ 
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kinnus). In the consonantal group analogy played an especially 
important role and the few nouns in -mm+R must have been very 
closely associated. If, therefore, the forms kinn and menn 
are phonetically correct, there is no reason to assume that the 
form tenn must also be phonetically correct, for there was, no 
doubt, a tendency to associate all three words with one another 
as belonging to the same peculiar type, i.e., -mn:-nnr:-dr. Which- 
ever one of these three combinations was phonetically correct 
or was analogical made no difference as to the association and 
resultant analogy. 

As to the woman names in -unn (alongside of -udr:-unn, 
independent substantive *un)+R>*unnr>udr:unnr, Angs. 
uid) I am inclined to believe that the -m is here due to the fact 
that the syllable in question did not receive the chief stress. 
Kahle’s objection to this theory (ibid.)““doch steht einer solchen 
Auffassung das haupttonige ‘enn entgegen”’ falls to the ground, 
if we assume that tenn is an analogical form. 

The Noreen-Heusler theory regarding the transition *-%)+ 
R>-*nnr>-dr seems to me (in view of our lack of prehistorical 
evidence) justified, chiefly because the vast majority of words 
containing this combination show both the form in -dr'® and 
in the later -mnr,! but only a very few such words show a form 
in -mn."" The forms in -nn may be explained as due either to 
the force of analogy or to the fact that the *-mj/+R was in an 
unstressed syllable. The fact that there are so very few forms 
in -nn derived from *-n)+R indicates to my mind that here the 
r(R) never had been assimilated to the -nn (<*-np). If this 
had not been the case, why did not the “‘phonetically correct” 
forms (i.e., in -wm) more often appear? Kahle advances no 
reasons as to why “the phonetically correct” forms in -nn 
derived from *-n)+R should have regularly disappeared, where- 
as the phonetically correct forms in -mm derived from *-nn+R 
should have regularly been preserved, e.g., according to Kahle 
*kunb+R>*kunnr>*kunn (replaced by kunnr:kudr) but 
*menn+R>*mennr>menn (not replaced by mennr:medr). 


10 Thus *gunb+R>*gunnr>gudr:gunnr but not *gunn;*kunb+R>*kun 
>kudr: kunnr but not *kunn, etc. 

11 Besides those examples discussed above; cf. ‘enn nom. sing. but Hildetannr 
and Tapr, proper names. The form fenn, instead of the phonetically correct 
ladr (<*tannr <*tanb+ R),is evidently due to the stem fann- of the oblique cases. 
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The existence of the by-forms in -nmr and -dr (cf. mennr: 
medr) in the type *menn+R> menn is due to the restoration of 
the -r, but in the type kudr (<*kun}+R) only the by-form in 
-nnr (cf. kunnr) is regularly found, because there was no reason 
why the final -r should have been disappeared. In the type 
kudr the by-form in -mnr is evidently due to the fact that in 
view of the transition -mnmr>-dr the two combinations (-nmr 
and -dr) were felt as interchangeable regardless of the priority 
of their development (e.g., the form medr is later than mennr, 
but kudr is earlier than kunnr). Furthermore, the fact that in 
the type *-w})+R the form in -dr (cf. kudr, brudr, gudr, etc.) is 
older” than the form in -nmr (cf. kunnr, brunnr, gunnr, etc.) 
lends evidence to the assumption that the form in -dr is phoneti- 
cally correct, for if, as Kahle thinks, the -r had here been restored 
by analogy, the chronology of the forms would have been the 
reverse (i.e., *kunb+R>*kunnr>*kunn>kunnr>kudr and not 
*kunnr>kudr:later kunnr). 

If the Noreen-Heusler theory *-n}+R>*-nnr>-dr but 
*-nn+R>*-nn+n> -nn is correct, then we have further evidence 
that an wn derived from *np did not have the same phonetic 
value as an nm derived from an original *nn. The voiceless 
quality of the mn derived from *n) is evident from the treatment 
of a d(i.e., d>#) directly following, cf., *nenn-da>nen-ta, 
cf. Goth. nanpida;*vill-da>vilta, cf. Goth. wilp-eis, etc. We 
may now also assume that the dental character of the -nn 
derived from *-n) is evident from the treatment of an R immedi- 
ately following, in that after such an mn (<*np) the R did not 
become assimilated as after an original mm but passed over into 
r. That the dental character (i.e., the )) of the mm (<*npb) was 
a factor in this transition of R to r is shown by the fact that R 
elsewhere went over into r first after dental consonants (cf. 
Noreen, Aisl. Gramm'*., §256). 

ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT 

Kansas University 


2% Cf. Cleasby-Vigfusson, “Icelandic Grammar” under each word of this 
type. 
Note. The second edition of Heusler’s Aisi. Elementarb. (1921) was not 
available to me until after the completion of this article. In this edition ($155) 
I note that Heusler has abandoned Noreen’s theory, viz. -*n)+R>-*nnr>-dr 
and assumed that after original -*#), as well as after original -*nn, an -R was 
regularly assimilated; ie., *kunbaR>*kunnr>*kunn, as well as *mannR> 
*mann. 




















CHAUCER’S MAN OF LAW 


Chaucer’s Man of Law’s Tale, together with its Headlink 
and Prologue, has offered difficulties which thus far have 
found no wholly satisfactory solution. The problems are as 
follows: the appropriateness of the story of Constance to the 
Man of Law; in the Headlink, the criticism of Chaucer, the list 
of the legends of Cupid, the possible reference to two narratives 
related by Gower, and the phrase, “I speke in prose”; and the 
appropriateness of the Prologue, which deals largely with 
poverty, to the story which follows immediately. My paper is 
not concerned with the Prologue or with the relation of the 
Headlink to Gower or with reasons why the list of poems in the 
Headlink does not tally exactly with the Legende of Good 
Women: these matters have been sufficiently discussed by 


other writers. 


I 


The first problem to consider is the appropriateness of the 
tale of Constance to the Man of Law. Some critics admit that 
the story in itself is well handled, despite a repetition of motifs 
which is characteristic of this type of romance. Kittredge has 
called it a “masterpiece of eloqguentia.’’® Root has praised highly 
the character of Constance.* Tatlock has said, ‘We may be 
quite sure, however, that the tale of Constance was not written 
for the Man of Law—one of the most unworldly and poetic 
tales for one of the shrewdest and most prosaic of the pilgrims.’ 


1J.S. P. Tatlock, Development and Chronology of Chaucer's Work, Chaucer 
Society, 1907, p. 187, “As to the meaning of the way in which the Man of Law’s 
Prologue, Poem and Tale are put together, it is impossible to come to any certain 
conclusion. Ten Brink, Skeat, and others have more or less ingenious and 
unacceptable suggestions.” 

? Kittredge, G. L., Chaucer and his Poetry, Cambridge, 1915, p. 12. It 
may be noted in connection with the later discussion that modesty and self- 
depreciation belong to the medieval theory of eloquence. 

* Root, R. K., The Poetry of Chaucer, Boston, 1922, pp. 185-7. 

*Tatlock, work cited, p. 187.—T. R. Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, 
N. Y., 1892, ITI, p. 436, found the tale inappropriate, as did Pollard, Works of 
Chaucer (Globe ed.), London, 1910, p. xxvi. See also footnote 10 below. 
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Browne, on the contrary, declared it to be quite in the style of a 
lawyer pleading in open court.® 

The narrative order is sound, the transitions are clear. The 
presentation is very sympathetic. The digressions from the 
narrative proper are comments pertinent to the course of action; 
the apostrophes arouse the emotion of the listener still further 
in behalf of the sufferer, or temporary client. The question as 
to the appropriateness of the tale to the Man of Law lies 
partly in the fact that the tale deals with miracles, phenomena 
concerning which a lawyer may be sceptical. There are two 
answers to the question. First, lawyers are frequently men of 
moral standing in their community, and hesitate to reject dicta 
of authority, either legal or theological. We have no reason to 
believe that Chaucer’s lawyer was a scientific sceptic. Pre- 
sumably he accepted the religion of his time as heartily as does 
many a barrister who reverently attends church today. Second, 
even if we prefer to deem lawyers dubious of church doctrines, 
we find nothing in our man’s character as shown by Chaucer 
to make us decide that he did not know what would carry with 
his audience. Like the Knight, he entered into the game of 
telling stories in good earnest, and told the best story he had, 
with all the vigor possible and without a misstep which would 
allow us to regard him as insincere. He would be ashamed not 
to tell a good story; to do otherwise would reflect upon him and 
upon his profession, which is famous for its skill in pathetic 
narrative. Another objection sometimes advanced, advanced 
indeed implicitly by Tatlock above, is that a lawyer is not 
likely to be interested in romance, and that therefore Chaucer 
should have had his lawyer tell a story based on legal affairs. 
Hence, Tatlock cast a favorable eye upon the tale of Melibeus, 
thinking it well adapted to the Man of Law.® This view scarcely 
needs refutation, not because the tale of Melibeus is inappro- 
priate to the lawyer, but because Tatlock makes the latter too 
prosaic. The objections are both general and specific. Many 
lawyers who successfully practise their calling or some branch of 
it have displayed great interest in literary avocations and have 
even written fiction. It is only natural for them to do so, 


® Browne, W. H., ‘Notes on Chaucer’s Astrology,” M.L. Notes, XXIII, 53. 
® Tatlock, work cited, p. 197. 
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because they are human beings who have other interests than 
their profession. The famous instance is Sir Walter Scott. 
Such are general objections. Specifically, our Man of Law likes 
romances, and has read many of them in Chaucer and elsewhere. 
Accordingly, since the narrative method resembles a lawyer’s, 
the tale of Constance is adapted to the Man of Law. 


II 


Those difficulties in the Headlink which I discuss require 
that we consider the character of the Man of Law. The inter- 
pretation of it given by Lowes’ makes him a Sobersides, a man 
with a small range of simple ideas. 

“The Man of Law is certain that he ‘can right now no 
thrifty tale seyn.’ Chaucer, in fact, has said them all—the 
stories of ‘thise noble wyyes and thise loveres eke,’ examples of 
wifehood like Penelope and Alcestis (though no such cursed 
stories, to be sure, as those of Canace and Apollonius of Tyre). 
For to the Man of Law ‘the knotte why that every tale is told’ 
seems to be mainly its bent to edification. Moreover, he is 
puzzled about the form his tale shall take, and extremely 
averse to being by any chance mistaken for a Muse: 


But of my tale how shall I doon this day? 
Me were looth be likned, doubtelees, 

To Muses that men clepe Pierides,— 
Methamor phosios woot what I mene,— 


And so, he declares, 


I speke in prose, and lat him rymes make. 


That Chaucer actually intended, when the head-link was written 
to put a prose preachment of some sort into the Man of Law’s 
mouth admits of little doubt. That it was not originally the 
story of Constance which he was to tell, follows, it seems clear, 
from the fact that her history is one of those very stories of 
‘noble wyves’ regarding which the Man of Law asks: 


What sholde I tellen hem, syn they ben tolde? 


Just at this time, however, as appears from the Prologue to the 
Seintes Legende of Cupyde itself, Chaucer seems to have been 


7 Lowes, J. L., “Prol. to Legende of Good Women in its Chronological 
Relations,” P. M. L. A. XX, pp. 795-6. 
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working over a prose translation of a tract quite sombre enough 
to satisfy even the Man of Law. And what the Man of Law 
actually begins with is a prologue taken bodily from this very 
work, while fragments of it appear here and there in the tale he 
does really tell. If Chaucer began, then, his prose translation 
with the Man of Law in mind; if he soon found it too much for 
even his own robust taste; if he substituted as the next best 
thing the story of Constance, in all likelihood composed before; 
if, however, a bit of the original material, offering a rather apt 
introduction to the account of the merchants with which the 
tale begins, occurred to him as a fitting prologue, while other 
bits were called to mind as, pen in hand, he went once more over 
the poem— if one makes these assumptions, one seems at least 
with some plausibility to account for several rather puzzling 
features of the situation as it stands.” 

Lowes is mistaken in holding that the statement which the 
Man of Law makes in his Headlink about those stories which 
Chaucer tells of “noble wives” precludes the lawyer’s telling a 
story of a noble wife. When the Man of Law reviewed his stock 
of stories, he perceived three items: that a story of a noble wife 
would be successful, that many such stories had been told by 
Chaucer, that he did not want to tell either a story already 
related by Chaucer or a story like that of Apollonius. Accord- 
ingly, he might tell the tale of Constance, because it is the 
type of story he would like to tell, and because Chaucer had not 
used it. This Headlink discloses that the Man of Law was fond 
of romances; that, as I have shown above, he had read Chaucer 
early and late, as well as other authors of romances; and that 
what he did choose to recount is not inappropriate to his 
character. There is no necessity for our considering him a 


“sombre”’ person. 
Let us examine the Headlink further. The Man of Law is 
addressed by the Host in the former’s capacity of a lawyer. 


“Sire man of lawe,” quod he, “‘so have you blis, 

Tel us a tale anon, as forward is; 

Ye ben submitted thurgh your free assent, 

To stond in this cas at my jugement. . . .” (33-6) 


The lawyer acquiesces, perhaps with a smile, and not with a 
“sober chere.”” He declares,— 
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“To breke forward is not myn intente. 

Biheste is dette, and I wol holde fayn 

Al my biheste; I can no better seyn. 

For swich lawe as man yeueth another wyghte 
He sholde him-selven usen it by ryghte. . . .” 


Therefore, it is plain that Chaucer resumes the character 
of the Man of Law definitely as such, but proceeds to develop 
him beyond the view of the general Prologue and to reveal 
another side of his nature. In this respect, the poet’s literary 
method is the same as with the Clerk; as Professor H. S. V. 
Jones has suggested to me, in both cases a serious and dignified 
character displays upon further acquaintance a sense of humor 
and does so with dramatic effect. We have in the Man of Law 
a lawyer whose interests are not confined to the severities of the 
law, one who can answer graciously the mild pleasantry of the 
Host. His mood is not that of a literal-minded man. 

The Man of Law introduces into his remarks a criticism of 
Chaucer: 


“T can ryght now no thrifty tale seyn, 

But Chaucer—though he can but lewedly 

On metres and on ryming craftily, 

Hath seyd hem in swich english as he can 

Of olde tyme, as knoweth many a man.” (46-50) 


In such adverse treatment of Chaucer, he is either serious or 
humorous. If he is serious, he contradicts himself shortly, by 
the long list which he gives of Chaucer’s romantic stories from 
his earliest example in the Boke of the Duchesse to his latest in 
the Legende of Gode Women, and by which he discloses a fondness 
for Chaucer’s work. Such a contradiction implies a lapse of 
clear thinking on the part of the Man of Law that he does not 
exhibit elsewhere. He is, according to the Prologue of the 
Canterbury Tales, a man precise in grave matters. Hence, the 
inconsistency of his attitude toward Chaucer renders scarcely 
tenable the view that he is serious in his fling at the poet. 

If on the other hand, the hypothesis that he is humorous in 
part of his criticism of Chaucer is defensible, it must offer the 
correct solution. The passage is quite in keeping with raillery 
among gentlemen. An intelligible presumption is that the 
Man of Law knows that Chaucer is in the party, and accord- 
ingly, is belittling the poet with deliberate yet friendly banter. 
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His list of tales of “‘noble wives”’ is a shift in the direction of his 
attack; it becomes virtually a compliment offered in the same 
sociable temper. His seemingly contradictory turn from adverse 
to favorable comment is consistent with the nature of humor. 
He continues his praise by modestly declaring that he does not 
pretend to be a rival of the Muses or of Chaucer. Moreover, 
he says, 

“T recche noght a bene 

Though I come after him with hawe bake; 

I speke in prose, and lete him rymes make.” 


And with that word, he, with a sober chere, 
Bigan his tale, as ye shal after here. 


This end of his preliminary speech still betokens the attitude of 
a gentleman who has to tell a story in the presence of an expert 
whom he esteems, and with whom he can for a moment pretend 
to find fault. In comparison with the adept Chaucer, he might 
well enough say that his tale would be in prose, even though he 
should on the occasion actually attempt rime® in telling his 
story. His “sober chere’”’ refers not to what goes before, bot 
to his addressing himself to the serious tale which he has decided 
to relate. 

As to the presumption that the Man of Law knew Chaucer to 
be in the party, he could have become acquainted with the poet 
before the pilgrimage, because he had been a successful lawyer 
in London and had dealt with large affairs of business. Chaucer, 
we know, was long an active business agent of the English 
government near London, and also was not wholly unversed in 
law courts. Possibly, even, Chaucer did not join the company 
alone, but went on the pious lark to Canterbury with a friend 
or two, like the Man of Law. Or, if they had not met before the 
pilgrimage, the Man of Law could have become acquainted 
with Chaucer at the Tabard, where Chaucer had made it a 
point to get on terms with all present. To some of the guests, 
however, like the Miller and the Reeve, and even the Host, 
Chaucer may have felt himself under no compulsion to announce 


8 W. Ewald, Der Humor in Chaucers Canterbury Tales, Halle, 1911, (Stud’ 
zur eng. Phil., XLV), p. 13, even suggests that Chaucer intends a joke to be 
played by the Man of Law who, asserting that he will speak in prose, in fact 
uses verse immediately afterward. Such a view is not necessary to my hypo- 
thesis. 
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himself as a distinguished poet. Such an introduction of himself 
to the general company would have meant little, except to 
persons like the Man of Law and the Clerk. If he did not care 
to be wholly reticent, he could pass as a man who, like the 
Man of Law, had acted as a government official. In the 
absence of contrary evidence and in the presence of a palpable 
gain to be derived from the belief that the Man of Law knew 
Chaucer, the author of romances, to be one of the pilgrims—a 
belief that accords with Chaucer’s consistent practice of 
developing byplay among the characters in order to heighten 
interest in his dramatic scheme,—one is warranted in the pre- 
sumption that Chaucer’s plan for the Canterbury Tales was to 
let at least one of the fellow travelers know the poet.? 

Returning to the last remarks of the Man of Law before he 
began his tale, remarks which I see no necessity to regard as 
absolutely literal, we do not have to presuppose that Chaucer 
intended at first that such a Man of Law as I have described 
should talk in prose about views of Innocent in De Contemptu 
Mundi, as Lowes: conjectured, or about the affairs of Meli- 
beus, as Tatlock and Miss Hammond argued.” We are not 
forced to swallow whole the utterances of the Man of Law 
any more than we do those which Chaucer himself makes 
before and after his tale of Sir Thopas, and which are con- 
ceived with clear dramatic propriety. The Man of Law 
with whom we became acquainted in the general Prologue 
would already have decided what story he would tell when- 
ever his turn came; despite what he said to the contrary, 
he was really no more at a loss as to how he should proceed than 

* Root, work cited, p. 199, believes that Chaucer is traveling incognito, at 
least so far as the Host is concerned, but “wonders whether the Man of Law in 
his reference was equally ignorant of the poet’s presence.”” E. P. Hammond, 
Chaucer, a Bibliographical Manual, N. Y., 1908, p. 252, assumes the possibility 
that Chaucer was known to the pilgrims after the Sir Thopas episode. 

© Lounsbury, work cited, III, p. 436, suggested a prose tale as Chaucer’s 
original plan for the Man of Law. Skeat, C. Works of G. C., Oxford, 1894, III, 
p. 406, proposed Melibeus, but rejected the idea, believing that the Man of Law 
meant merely that he used prose in law courts. Pollard, Primer, London, 1893, 
pp. 123-4, approved of the proposal, however; and Tatlock, work cited, p. 197, 
urged that Melibeus is argumentatively adapted to the Man of Law, perhaps 
forgetting that a diplomatist like Chaucer also might argue skilfully and in 
character on problems of state. Miss Hammond, work cited, pp. 257-8, sup- 
ported the suggestion of Melibeus. 
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Chaucer was or the Pardoner. He deliberately went aside in his 
preliminary discourse, and spoke just as he pleased, as did on 
occasion the Pardoner, the Wife of Bath, and indeed the Parson. 
All these characters indulged the company with their reflections 
about life and what is in it. They did not hesitate to inflict 
upon the other pilgrims reproofs or gibes—some refined; and the 
Man of Law was no exception. He was fond of romances and 
liked his jest." 


Discreet he was, and of great reverence: 
He seemed swich, his wordes were so wyse. rol. to C. T., (U1.311-2) 


He was not always as he seemed,—not always “sober” or 
“sombre.”” He could spare a day or so from his profession now 
and then. 


No-wher so bisy a man as he ther nas, 
‘And yet, he semed bisier than he was. Prol. to C. T., (11.321-2) 


III 


But the relish of comedy which we derive from understand- 
ing the Man of Law’s hit at Chaucer is not, I believe, the end 
of the affair. For that we wait till Chaucer, who has been 
biding his time with good purpose, illustrates the lawyer’s 
criticism of his meter by Sir Thopas and displays equal modesty 
in presenting his offerings. For us to-day, Chaucer really wins 
the game between him and the Man of Law by an extraordinary 
exercise in poor meter. The subtler pilgrims thus enact among 
themselves a little comedy, of which many of their comrades 
are unconscious.” And when the jest is fully demonstrated, 
the Host ends it, quite as ignorant of what is the real situation 


“E. Meyer, Die Charakterseichnung bei Chaucer, Halle, 1913, (Stud. zur 
eng. Phil., XLVIII), pp. 95-6, has too narrow a conception of the Man of Law’s 
character. His view of Sir Thopas, pp. 42-5, is better. 

” In this suggestion, it is not my purpose to offer another group associated 
with the fundamental idea which Koch desired in his criticism of Kittredge’s 
theory of a marriage group, Eng. Stud., XLVI, “Neuere Chaucer-Literatur,” 
p. 113. In objecting on general grounds to that theory, Koch asks, “Endlich, 
wenn die vorhin genannten erzihlungen wirklich eine gruppe fiir sich bilden 
sollten, welches sind die andern gruppen und die ihnen zu grunde liegenden 
ideen von Chaucers angeblichen grossartig angelegten ‘human comedy’? Nur 
wenn dieses sich klar und bestimmt aus seiner dichtung herausschiilen lassen, 
wird man die annahme Kittredges gerechtfertigt finden.” 
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as he would have been, had he stayed behind at the Tabard in 
Southwerk. 

The Man of Law’s Tale, according to a defensible arrange- 
ment of the tales, is succeeded by the Tales of the Shipman and 
the Prioress. After the Prioress ended hers, the company was 
at first exceedingly sober.“ But the Host, shaking off the spell, 
addressed Chaucer humorously, and called for a “tale of 
mirthe.” In answer, Chaucer requested the Host not to be 
displeased if he knew no other story than “a ryme’”’ that he had 
learned long ago. The Host approved, saying, 


“now shul we here 
Som deyntee thing, me thinketh by his chere.” 

Then follows the tale of Thopas, full of grotesque figures of 
speech, conventional phrases frequently not pertinent to the 
situation, anti-climaxes. We now know that Chaucer is here 
burlesquing weaknesses of metrical romances in Middle English, 
and that he is not satirizing romance in general. He pokes 
fun at phraseology, meter, conduct of narrative, and choice 
of incidents, where he finds them faulty. Moreover, he sketches 
a small town booby who has heard, possibly read, romances of 
faerie and of Saracen giants. This person, Sir Thopas by 
name, will practise knightly behavior in the country near his 
establishment. He will spur madly, he will have a queenly 
lady to love, when he hears sparrowhawks and other songsters. 
He encounters a “giant”? who threatens to slay, not indeed 
Sir Thopas, but rather his steed. Sir Thopas is resolved to 
hope for success on the morrow; meanwhile, he must go home for 
his armor, in which only chivalrous combats are fought. 
Accoutred, he will return to defeat, nay, even to slay the rustic 
slinger. On arriving at his household, he enjoys life like a 
prosperous bumpkin, while he is armed most heavily, and is 
regaled with food, wine, and stories. Forth he sallies; he lies 
down on the way, armor on in knightly style. . . . 

Thus we can enjoy the humor of both a burlesque on literary 
effects, and a sketch of a rural squire, whose awkwardness 
makes him as little fit for noble and gracious conduct, as are 


18 Excellent criticism has been presented by T. A. Knott, “A Bit of Chaucer 
Mythology,” Mod. Phil., VIII, 135 ff. For the Tale of Sir Thopas itself, see 
J. M. Manly, Mod. Phil. VIL, 144 ff., “The Stanza-Forms of Sir Thopas.” 
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those later men of ambition, Sir Tophas in Lyly’s Endymion, 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and Bob Acres. Chaucer has thereby 
shown the Man of Law the possibilities in the handling of poor 
meter. Furthermore, we perceive the irony in the situation, 
that the Host, who puts a sudden end to the story, does not 
realize that he has got what he asked for, “‘a tale of mirth,” 
“som deyntee thing.” Like many another person, he cannot 
appreciate the merits of a burlésque of literature. Is the 
Man of Law deceived likewise? 

Chaucer, to continue his pose of weakness in rime, protests 
that the Host should allow him to go on, 


“Sin that it is the beste rym [he] can.” 


The Host refuses, saying that Chaucer shall ‘‘no lenger ryme”’; 
then, relenting, he adds that he will let him tell something in 
prose of mirth or doctrine. Chaucer proceeds to relate “a litel 
thing in prose,” which, if his readers will make allowances for 
unimportant variations in his version of the story and if the 
Host be not too fastidious, he thinks ought to please. 

The interplay of characters has been humorous throughout. 
The Man of Law would, I believe, appreciate it thoroughly, 
even to the close of the Tale of Melibeus,“ and to the application 
which the Host then makes of the story to his own relations with 
his wife. 


IV 


In sum, the story of Constance is appropriate to the Man of 
Law, once we perceive that Chaucer did not intend him to be 
merely a lawyer who can think of nothing but his profession. 
The Headlink does not announce that he will not tell a story of 
a “‘noble wife,’ but rather indicates that he has decided to take 
one that Chaucer had not employed. Furthermore, the Head- 
link shows that the Man of Law is interested not only in 
romances, but in Chaucer, and that, more probably than not, 
he is aware of Chaucer’s presence in the assemblage. He can 
even rally the poet and compliment him in the same breath. 
He would not venture to cope with him in rime. In his Prologue 


“JT do not mean that he would find the story uninteresting, but that he 
would still chuckle over his consciousness that Chaucer might as easily have 
told a story in good verse. 
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he essays at first to arouse his audience to a state of mind 
broadly sympathetic to the reception of his tale, and then 
makes a brief transition to the adventures of Constance. 

The sly comedy in the Headlink, wherein the Man of Law 
pokes fun at Chaucer, presumably is not soon over; it is sus- 
pended for a time. It is resumed in accordance with Chaucer’s 
established method—that which he uses in treating aspects of 
marriage; that is, despite comic or serious interlude, the argu- 
ment or game once set on foot appears again when it has a 
natural opportunity. In the present case, Chaucer responds to 
the Man of Law, just as the Clerk does elsewhere to the Wife of 
Bath. He answers the Man of Law’s contradictory remarks on 
meter by a burlesque romance which humorously yet tri- 
umphantly confirms his opponent’s appraisal of his skill in 
verse. The Man of Law, therefore, is not merely a lawyer. 
He is a personage even outside the courtroom. In private char- 
acter, he likes to read romances and can tell a good tale. He 
has a sense of humor. He can play a covert part in a social 
gathering which is made up of various classes of society, and 
thereby provoke one of his acquaintances to a dramatic retort. 

Epcar C. KNOWLTON 

Ohio Wesleyan University 


%* If in his Sir Thopas Chaucer harks back to the Man of Law, in his 
Melibeus, a story of a “noble wife,” he arouses the Host and, in the opinion of 
some scholars, started a train of thought in the mind of the Wife of Bath. For 
an opinion that Melibeus sounds the overture of the theme of marriage, see 
W. W. Lawrence, “The Marriage Group in the C. T.,” Mod. Phil., X1, 247 ff. 
On the whole, the danger to the theory of the small marriage group is that 
supporters of it tend to overload the beginning and the end of the theme by too 
many examples. Herein objection might also be made to S. B. Hemingway, 
“Chaucer’s Monk and Nun’s Priest,” M. L. Notes, XXXI, 479 ff., though he 
offers excellent suggestions. The most formidable arguments for the marriage 
group are connected with the nucleus, in which are the Wife of Bath, the Clerk, 
and the Merchant, and herein the position still sustains attack easily. 











ZU RUDOLF HILDEBRANDS HUNDERTJAHRIGEM 
GEBURTSTAG. EIN ERINNERUNGSBLATT 
Zierlich Denken und siiss Errinnern 
Ist das Leben im tiefsten Innern. 

Selten habe ich die Wahrheit dieser sinnigen Goetheworte 
so lebhaft empfunden als beim Herannahen des hundertsten 
Geburtstages von Rudolf Hildebrand, den seine Schiiler und 
Verehrer am 13. Marz dieses Jahres im Geiste begehen werden. 
Auch unser Journal, das ja unspriinglich “Journal of Germanic 
Philology” hiess, die alteste,germanischer Philologie im weitesten 
Sinne gewidmete Zeitschrift dieses Landes, darf sich bei dieser 
Feier wohl einfinden. An anderer Stelle dieser Blatter finden die 
Leser daher als eine Art Festbeitrag den noch unveréffentlichten 
Briefwechsel zwischen ihm und Jacob Grimm, der friih in dem 
jungen Mitarbeiter den berufensten Fortsetzer seines letzten 
grosses Werkes, des deutschen Wérterbuchs, erkannte. Wenn 
auf einem der Jiinger Jacob Grimms, dann hat der Geist des 
Schépfers unserer Wissenschaft auf Rudolf Hildebrand in aller 
Fille geruht. 

Nicht viele der Jiinglinge, die Rudolf Hildebrand, dem 
Altmeister deutscher Philologie und unvergleichlichen Lehrer, 
einst in seiner besten Zeit, Ende der siebziger und Anfang der 
achtiger Jahre zu Fiissen sassen, werden heute noch am Leben 
sein. Da ich dem einzigen Manne damals als Schiiler und 
Freund nahe stand und spiter, nach seinem Tode, als Heraus- 
geber seines Literarischen Nachlasses mitwirken durfte, so ist 
es mir vielleicht vergénnt, sein Bild aus der Erinnerung, wie 
an der Hand nachstehender Briefe an mich, zu erneuern. Wenn 
ich dabei, zum besseren Verstindnis, manches Persénliche 
von mir selbst berichten muss, dann wird es gewiss durch die 
festliche Veranlassung entschuldigt werden. 

Schon vor Jahren, bei der Besprechung von Hildebrands 
nachgelassenem Werke ‘‘Gedanken iiber Gott, die Welt, und 
das Ich.” (Journal E. & G. Ph. X, 610 ff.) habe ich den 
Eindruck festzuhalten gesucht, den die ausserordentliche geist- 
ige Erscheinung des Mannes auf den jungen Studenten machte. 
“‘Nie’’, so schrieb ich in jener Besprechung, “werde ich die Stunde 
vergessen, in der ich ihn als junger Student zum ersten Male 
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hérte. Es war im Wintersemester 1879-80, jener Bliitezeit des 
sterilen Kriticismus, den Flegeljahren der anmassenden Natur- 
wissenschaft, einer der traurigsten Perioden deutschen Geistes- 
lebens, in der der grosse Moment der nationalen Erneuerung 
ein kleines, vom Pessimismus verseuchtes Geschlecht gefunden 
hatte. In der masslosen Uberschitzung formalen Wissens, wie 
es damals in den Schulen herrschte, aufgewachsen, hatte ich 
mich mit wahrem Heisshunger in theologische, philosophische 
und philologische Studien gestiirzt, und konnte doch in Stunden 
stiller Einkehr das peinigende Gefiihl nicht los werden, dass mir 
all das stolze Alexandrinertum im Grunde nur leere Hiilsen 
biete. Da bat mich eines Tages ein gleichgesinnter Mitstudent, 
dem ich meine innere Not vertraut hatte, ihn in Hildebrands 
Vorlesungen iiber Literaturgeschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts 
zu begleiten. Noch sehe ich die kleine Gestalt mit dem pracht- 
vollen Haupte, den gross und edel geschnittenen Ziigen, auf 
dem Katheder stehen, noch hére ich den tiefen Klang seiner 
wunderbar eindringenden, melodischen Stimme. Er sprach 
iiber Klopstock und seine Dichtersprache und kam auf das 
Wort ‘gliihen.’ So musste Klopstock, so musste spiter der 
junge Goethe im schépferischen Augenblicke das Wort in seiner 
ganzen Fiille der Bedeutung gefiihlt und gesprochen haben, 
wie es seelenvoll hier von Hildebrands Lippen klang, wahrend 
ein Abglanz nachschaffender Begeisterung iiber sein Gesicht 
leuchtete und dem Hérer sich mitteilte. Es war eine Erfahrung, 
wie ich sie vorher nie gemacht hatte. Ich hatte ein Stiick 
dichterischer Sprachschépfung miterlebt. 

“Das war nicht der kritisch arbeitende, unausstehlich tro- 
ckene Stimmton, der damals, wie leider auch heute noch vielfach, 
als der allein glaubwiirdige gait. Noch viel weniger war es das 
billige ‘Pathos’ seichter Aestheten und Literaturschwitzer, das 
heute so oft der Menschheit Schnitzel kriuselt. Man hatte 
vielmehr das Gefiihl, dass hier der denkbar griindlichste Kenner 
aus seiner Person heraus ins Ganze, Grosse der dichterischen 
Verkiindigung iibergetreten war, in der er lebte und webte. 
Die Ahnung, die in dieser Stunde iiber mich kam; dies ist der 
Mann, der dich, ja dein Volk, zu einem neuen, héheren Leben 
fiihren kann, sollte sich um so mehr bestitigen, je naher ich 
ihn in seinen Vorlesungen iiber Goethe, iibers Volkslied, iiber 
die Gudrun, in seinem Seminar und in seinem Buche iiber den 
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Sprachunterricht, in Grimms Wérterbuch und dann in langerem 
persénlichem Umgang kennen und lieben lernte.”’ 

Bedenke ich, wie heute, 30 Jahre nach seinem Tode, aus dem 
namenlosen nationalen Ungliick der Ruf nach Umkehr von 
Irrwegen der Wissenschaft und Kunst und die Sehnsucht nach in- 
nerer Erneuerung und einem vertieften Leben die besten Geister 
Deutschlands ergriffen hat, dann steigt die Gestalt Hildebrands 
in ihrer ganzen Profetengrésse vor mir auf. Wie viel hat er 
nicht vorahnend geschaut, wie hat er nicht warnend, ziirnend, 
und strafend die Grundiibel des Zeitgeistes, den abstracten In- 
tellectualismus, den Kriticismus, den seichten Positivismus, den 
Pessimismus und Solipsismus bekimpft, und wie hat er zugleich 
sein umfassendes Wissen, seine Meisterschaft im Verstehen und 
Nachschaffen der deutschen Literaturschitze und seine uner- 
reichte Lehrkunst in den Dienst des Einzelnen und des Ganzen 
gestellt, um das neue, héhere Leben, wie er in qualvollem 
innerem Ringen es sich selbst erobert hatte, in den Geistern zu 
wecken und zu nahren! Auch von Hildebrand galt, was Goethe 
an Schiller riihmt: “Seine Anziehungskraft war gross, er hielt 
Alle fest, die si¢h ihm niherten.” Ich hatte ihm in einer 
Unterredung schiichtern von meiner Verehrung fiir Hélderlin, 
dem damals fast Vergessenen, oder Unbeachteten erzihlt, und 
als ich dann zu meiner Freude von ihm hérte, wie hoch auch 
er meinen Liebling schitzte, ihn gebeten, ihn im kommenden 
Semester (Sommer 1881) in seinem Seminar (Privatissimum) 
vorzunehmen. Es traten jedoch Umstiinde ein, die mich 
bestimmten nach Tiibingen zu gehen, wohin mich namentlich 
Chr. Sigwart, der Philosoph, und Rudolf Roth, der Sanskritist, 
zogen, und wo ich dann auch promovirte. Obwohl die philoso- 
phische Facultaét mir den Wunsch aussprach, dass ich mich in 
Tiibingen als Privatdozent fiir deutsche Philologie niederlasse, 
so beschloss ich doch, mich nach Amerika als dem lockenderen 
Arbeitsfelde zu wenden, zumal mein Vater mir schon vor Jahren 
dahin vorausgegangen war. Hildebrand wusste von meinen 
Lebensplinen nur im Allgemeinen, und ich war daher um so 
freudiger betroffen, als ich bald nach meiner Ankunft in New 
York die nachstehende Karte vor ihm erhielt, die mir zeigte, 
wie er mir liebevoll in Gedanken nachgegangen war. 
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Leipzig 30 Juli 82 
Mein lieber Herr Doktor Goebel, 

das ist ihnen schon lange, lange zugedacht, zumal ich mir von Herrn Bonn 
hatte Ihre Adresse geben lassen, (der seit Ostern in Marburg ist). Mir lag daran, 
dass ich Ihnen sagte, wie ich Ihrer mit herzlichster Gesinnung gedenke und 
immer gedenken werde, und wie ich Sie so ungern gehen sah, auch gern wiisste 
wie sie sich weiter in dieser oder in Ihrer dortigen Welt einrichten, hoffentlich 
recht mutig und fiirs Gute mit eingreifend, das ja nicht Hinde genug finden 
kann. Wir haben in diesem Semester Lessing getrieben, (geht auch im Winter 
weiter) im vorigen Herder und Goethe, es war ein trefflicher Kreis, wie ich ihn 

lange nicht gehabt. 
Also mit besten Wiinschen fiir Sie Pace. 8. Massie 
Neben wissenschaftlichen Studien und Entwiirfen beschif- 
tigte mich zunichst die Stellung und das Geschick der deutschen 
Bevélkerung dieses Landes, die damals noch zu Hunderttau- 
senden jahrlich einwanderte. Mir war der Gedanke unertrig- 
lich, dass die Millionen von Abkémmlingen eines grossen 
Kulturvolkes die Pflege der mitgebrachten Geistesschitze sollten 
verkiimmern lassen, zumal ich als Student zahlreiche junge 
Amerikaner kennen gelernt hatte, die auf deutschen Univer- 
sititen ihr Wissen und Kénnen zu bereichern suchten. Die 
zweihundertjahrige Feier zum Gedichtnis der ersten deutschen 
Ansiedlung in Amerika, die im Jahre 1883 stattfand, dffnete 
mir den Blick in den geschichlichen Hintergrund der langen 
deutschen Kulturarbeit in diesem Lande, und so schrieb ich als 
eine Art Beitrag zu der Feier meine kleine Schrift “Uber die 
Zukunft unsers Volkes in Amerika’! in der Form von Briefen 
an Karl Biedermann, den mir befreundeten Kulturhistoriker. 
Die lebhafte Zustimmung, die meine Schrift bei Mannern wie 
Karl Schurz, Andrew D. White, u.A. fand, galt der Sache im 
Allgemeinen; aber nur Hildebrand erkannte, wie der nachste- 
hende Brief bezeugt, worauf es mir im letzen Grunde ankam: 
die zukiinftige Vermaihlung des deutschen mit dem amerikan- 
ischen Geiste auf den héchsten Gebieten des Menschenlebens. 


Leipzig 10 Febr. 84 

Mein lieber Herr Doktor, 
Endlich komme ich einmal zu einem Briefe an Sie, obschon auch heute 
wieder bedriingt von Geschiften. Aber Sie sollen nicht linger in irgend welchem 
Zweifel bleiben iiber meine Gesinnung. Sie wissen wohl noch, wie ungern ich 


1 Jetzt wenig veriindert wiederabgedruckt in meinem Buche “Der Kampf 
um deutsche Kultur in Amerika,” Leipzig 1914; 8. 14 ff. 
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Sie damals gehen sah. Nahm ich doch eigentlich auf Ihre Anregung den 
Hélderlin vor, und nun fehlten Sie dabei! Ihr Geist und seine Richtung inter- 
ressirten mich so sehr, dass mir viel daran lag darein genaueren Einblick zu 
gewinnen. Sie holen das nun so schén nach durch Ihre Zusendungen, die mich 
in hohen Grade ansprechen. Ich kannte Sie bis dahin fast nur als einen Geist 
von feinstem Empfinden und tiefer eindringenden Denken, nun aber sehe ich Sie 
auch als einen der nach aussen greifen und eingreifen will und kann, und das 
macht mir grosse Freude, denn ich selber kenne nur diess als letzes, héchstes Ziel. 

Und welch grosses Arbeitsfeld Sie dabei vor sich haben, wo es zu pfliigen 
und zu sien, freilich auch zu roden gibt, das ist mir aus Ihrem Biichlein viel 
deutlicher geworden, als ich ahnte, allerdings aber auch die grossen Schwierig- 
keiten die sich dort dem Aufkommen des deutschen Geistes in den Weg werfen. 
Wenn aber mit dem deutschen Geist sich dort der amerikanische Unterneh- 
mungsgeist paart und der grosse Zukunftsglaube, der dort in der Luft liegt, 
wihrend wir hier unter dem Druck der alten Verhiltnisse leider mehr von Tag 
zu Tag, allenfalls von Jahr zu Jahr so hin leben, wie ein miides Zugpferd immer 
nur von einem Schritt zum andern am Boden hinsieht, statt mutig in die Ferne, 
wie ein feuriger Renner, und das kann doch eigentlich nicht ausbleiben? dann 
kénnen Sie driiben mit grisserem Muth und Zuversicht in die Zukunft sehen 
als wir hier, wo so viel edle Kraft verbraucht wird im Kampf mit altem Wust, 
den es fern zu halten oder abzuschiitteln gilt. Mir fallt dabei Mr. H. Wood ein, 
den Sie wohl haben kennen lernen, der mir mit Wirme sagte, er habe erst im 
deutschen Geiste eigentlich leben lernen. Lernen nur mehr Amerikaner so 
denken oder empfinden (mich freut ausserordentlich zu sehen, welches bewusste 
Gewicht Sie auf diesen Punkt legen, das griff mir in den Kern meines Geistes, 
da sind wir also einig, alles Heil der Zukunft hingt davon ab)—ja, dann kann 
sich einmal im kommenden Jahrhundert das Beste des deutschen Geistes bei 
Ihnen vermihlen mit dem Besten des Yankeegeistes und eine neue Welt herauf- 
fiihren auch in den héheren Gebieten des Menschheitslebens, fiir die wir Deut- 
sche doch wohl in neuerer Zeit mehr Kimpfer und grissere ins Treffen gefiihrt 
haben als andere Vilker. 

Ich begreife vollkommen, dass Ihnen dabei fiir Ihre Zukunftstriume etwas 
ganz Neues, das natiirlich noch nicht zu definiren ist, vorschwebt, mit vdlliger 
Unabhingigkeitserklarung von den Formen der Heimat, auch in Geist und 
Literatur. Es wire nicht das erste Mal, dass Kolonien das Mutterland iiber- 
holen und verjiingen helfen, in Griechenland gings zum Beispiel, mehrfach so. 
Also Gliick zu, wirken Sie mutig weiter in diesem Geiste, ich hoffe es noch zu 
erleben, dass Sie sich dort auch etwas Boden schaffen in den Verhaltnissen und 
im Weiterringen nie erlahmen. Ich habe jetzt Beziehungen zu einem Ameri- 
kaner, Richardson aus Philadelphia, der classischer Philolog ist und—mit 
wahrhaft deutscher Begeisterung fiirs Volkslied schwirmt, hért denn auch mein 
Colleg dariiber. Das ist doch auch mehr deutsch als yankeeisch? Wissen Sie 
etwas von Wood, und wie es ihm geht? Ich liesse ihn gerne griissen. 

Auch die tiberschickte Zeitung mit dem Studentenausflug* hat mich wahr- 


2 Ich hatte im Sommer 1880 den Westerwald durchwandert um Volkslieder 
zu sammeln und meine Erlebnisse dabei in der Form einer kleinen Novelle 
erzahit, die ich im New Yorker Belletristischen Journal veréffentlichte und Hil- 
debrand zusandte. 
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haft ergétzt. Mir ist ja dieser Stil von jeher unzugiinglich, um so mehr freue 
ich mich, ihn bei mir nahstehenden Geistern so hiibsch entwickelt zu finden und 
weide mich daran, er tritt mir dadurch gleichsam niher. 
Also mit bestem Dank und besten Wiinschen fiir das weitere Gedeihen 
Thres Wirkens 
in herzlichster Gesinnung 
Pror. R, HILDEBRAND 


P.S. Schlagen Sie auch die Religion fiir den Geist der Zukunft hoch genug an? 


Wenige Monate nach Empfang dieses Briefes erschien meine 
Schrift “Uber Tragische Schuld und Siihne,’® in der ich den 
wichtigen Begriff des Tragischen wie er sich bei unseren 
grossen Denkern und Dichtern entwickelt hatte, zu verfolgen 
suchte. Ich hatte mit Hildebrand gelegentlich iiber die Arbeit, 
die meiner Doktordissertation zu Grunde lag, gesprochen, und 
war natiirlich gespannt welchen Eindruck das Buch auf ihn 
machen wiirde. Die freundliche und feinsinnige Beurteilung 
die er ihr in dem folgenden Briefe widmete, liess mich dariiber 
in keinem Zweifel. 

Mein lieber Herr Doktor, Saal Ry 

Schon als Sie hier von Ihrer Doktorarbeit sprachen, hatte ich den lebhaften 
Wunsch, sie gedruckt lesen zu kénnen, und nun haben Sie mir denn von dort 
aus das Vergniigen gemacht, und ich danke Ihnen allerbestens dafiir. Ich 
habe sie, zum Teil in der Musze des Badelebens im Lobenstein, sorgfaltig gelesen 
nicht bloss durchgejagt wie ich das nur zu oft muss, mit solchen Schriften und 
bin Ihnen nun geradezu dankbar verbunden fiir reiche Anregung, Genugthuung, 
Belehrung, die sie mir gewahrt hat. Mir selber ist das Thema eins der allerwich- 
tigsten seit langen Jahren, ich erinnere mich zum Beispiel, dass mir als Pri- 
maner im Zusammenhang des Nachdenkens dariiber endlich Christus als das 
héchste Urbild des tragischen Helden erschien, vielleicht im Anschluss an eine 
Stelle in Schillers ‘“Theosophie des Julius” (in dem Cap. Aufopferung), die 
schon damals ganz tief auf mich oder in mich wirkte, es ist schade, dass Schiller 
diesen fruchtbaren Jugendgedanken, der den tiefsten Keim von wahrem Tra- 
gischem in seiner denkbar héchsten Fassung birgt, in seinen spiteren Unter- 
suchungen nicht verwerthet hat, wihrend er eigentlich im Marquis Posa 
thatsiichlich angewendet erscheint, war doch Schiller selber eine solche auf- 
opferende Christusnatur. Ich hatte aber nie Zeit, der Sache so im geschicht- 
lichen Zusammenhang nachzugehen, wie Sie das nun gethan haben, und fiir diesen 
geschichtlichen Faden, der zusammenfassend durch die Denk-und Dichterar- 
beit unserer grossen Zeit geht, bin ich Ihnen nun wahrhaft dankbar, ich werde 
einzelnes daraus fortan genau im Auge behalten und michte, Sie briichten die 
Arbeit noch ausgefiihrter (auch mit allem Belegstellen) noch einmal auf den 
Markt, wobei vielleicht auch das freudige Ende Ihrer Gedankenlinie mit ihrem 


* Berlin, Carl Dunckers Verlag, 1884. 
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natiirlichen Heinweis auf eine noch gréssere Zukunft und die Zuriickweisung 
der modischen Heuler unc Winseler, die in ihr Nichts hiniiber gesetzt werden 
miissen, noch deutlicher und kriftiger auftreten kénnte. Hangt doch von 
einer gesunden Wiedergeburt unseres Trauerspiels auch eine gesunde Wieder- 
geburt unseres Lustspiels ab, wie denn der Modemensch mit dem rechten 
Weinen auch das rechte Lachen verlernt hat, eins bedingt das andere. 

Gestern hab ich dem Redacteur der Grenzboten, mit dem ich befreundet 
bin, Oberbibl. Dr. G. Wustmann, von Ihrem Schriftchen gesagt, und er hat mir 
eine Besprechung (durch eine Kraft aus Bernays Schule) zugesagt, ich habe 
an Ihren Verleger nach Berlin deshalb geschrieben, mit der Bitte, der Redaction 
ein Ex. zuzuschicken. 

Besten Dank auch, mein Lieber, fiir Ihren Brief, mir ist es eine wahrhafte 
Stirkung, zu sehen, wie mein Reden da einmal auf eine Seele gestossen ist, die 
aus sich so vorbereitet war, die Fruchtkeime der Zukunft, die mir aus meinen 
eignen Lebenspriifungen und Leiden erwachsen sind, in sich aufzunehmen so 
tief und kernig; wie oft hab ich die Qual schmecken miissen, mich mit meinen 
innersten und sichersten Gedanken und Strebungen einsam fiihlen zu miissen, 
wenn nicht im geraden Widerspruch mit der Richtung des Zeitgeistes, geht 
mirs doch in meinem nunmehrigen Arbeits-und Lebenskreise noch vielfach 
nicht anders—und ich bin von Natur angelegt, mich zu eigenem Daseinkénnen 
mit den Andern, wo méglich mit Allen Eins fiihlen zu miissen, und wo das 
einmal in einem Punkte gelingt, da allein hab ich die Empfindung des Gliicks 
und der vollsten Befriedigung, nothwendig also selten genug, obwohl ich mich 
zum Gliick anderseits auch reich an wirklichen Freunden nennen darf, von denen 
nun freilich viele schon im Jenseits sind. 

Dass Sie in Ihren jungen Jahren auch schon viel innerlich erfahren, gelitten 
und verarbeitet haben, sehe ich nicht bloss aus Ihren Andeutungen, auch aus 
der schénen Gerechtigkeit, mit der Sie Geister verschiedenster Art richtig zu 
erfassen wissen, denn aus jenen Kimpfen entwickelt sich bei gesunden Naturen 
eine gewisse héhere Allgemeinheit des Denkens und Empfindens, die auch in 
den Besonderheiten das Eine, Ewige herauszufiihlen weiss; ihre héchste Er- 
scheinung ist allgemeine Liebe (in Schiller’s Theosophie schon so tief und hoch 
erscheinend) also mehr als das allgemeine Geltenlassen, iiber das es eigentlich 
Goethe nicht hinausbrachte; am allerhichsten ist es erschienen in der Feindes- 
liebe, die Christus forderte und iibte. 

Da bin ich, eig. ohne es zu merken und zu wollen, bei der Religionsfrage 
angelangt: ja, wenn man nur den rechten durchgehenden innersten Fiden 
des Weltlebens genau nachgeht, so fiihren sie einen allemal zuletzt dahin, wenn 
auch der Modemensch scheut, sobald er das vor sich gewahr wird—o welche 
Thorheit! Er sieht, wie die Végel im Schotenfelde, einen Popanz da, wo Leben 
Liebe und Licht wohnen, allein wohnen. Ich freue mich, nach Ihren Bemer- 
kungen Sie auch darin auf dem rechten Wege zu sehen. 

Hitte ich Zeit, so méchte ich wohl zu Ihrer Schrift noch dies und das 
erinnern, z. b. fiir Lessing und Schiller manches zum Schutz vorbringen, wo 
sie mit Ihnen nicht zufrieden sind. Aber fahren Sie nur mutig so fort, ich freue 
mich in tiefster Seele Ihres Strebens. 

Mit herzlichsten Griissen 
Pror. R. HILDEBRAND 
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Im Jahre 1885 war ich an die deutsche Abteilung der Johns 
Hopkins Universitit berufen worden, die, damals in ihrer 
Bliite stehend, den deutschen Universitits-Gedanken als freier, 
wissenschaftlicher Forschungstitte nach Amerika zu verpflan- 
zen suchte und damit fiir die alteren akademischen Anstalten 
des Landes vorbildlich ward. Besonders galt es, das Studium 
der modernen Sprachen zur Wissenschaftlichkeit zu erheben. 
Zu diesem Zwecke griindeten wir jiingeren Vertreter dieser 
Sprachen zusammen mit dem trefflichen, vom deutschen wissen- 
schaftlichen Geiste erfiillten A. Marshall Elliott, die ‘Modern 
Language Notes.’”’ Mir selbst fiel in dieser Monatschrift, der 
ersten ihrer Art in diesem Lande, die Vertretung des deutschen 
Faches zu. Auf meine Artikel in der jungen Zeitschrift, nament- 
lich auf einen Aufsatz iiber die englische Ubersetzung von 
Scherer’s Literaturgeschichte bezieht sich der nichste Brief 
Hildebrands. 


Leipzig, 18 Juli 1886 
Mein lieber Herr Doktor oder nun Professor, 

Ich bin recht lange stumm gewesen gegen Sie. Ja, ich—war leidend, und 
bins eigentlich noch, so dass ich all mein Thun einschrinken musste. Das 
Ubel arbeitete still schon lange in mir und brach im Herbst im Moorbade aus, 
so dass ich den Winter iiber dem Katheder fern bleiben musste: ich hatte die 
Stimme verloren, die laute! Das war ein harte Priifung. Nun lese ich zwar 
wieder, da die Stimme wieder da ist, kiimpfe aber noch mit dem Zustand der 
Uberarbeitung. Das sind eingentlich héllische Dinge. 

Sie haben mir mancherlei freundlich geschickt, das mich freute und mir 
Ihr rastloses Wirken gegenwirtig hielt. Ach, wie muss uns hier nicht das er- 
wiinschte Gedeihen des deutschen Wesens gerade bei Ihnen driiben am Herzen 
liegen! Gott segne Ihre Arbeit dafiir. 

Nun sehe ich aus Ihrem Briefe, wie Sie auf einen Platz gekommen sind, 
wo Sie die Arme dafiir regen kiénnen, besser wohl als sonstwo. Ich freue mich 
lebhaft der Erfolge, von denen Sie berichten kénnen. Schade, dass Ihr Heriiber- 
kommen nicht geschehen kann, ich hérte gern genauer, wozu ja Fragen mit 
Gegenrede néthig sind, wie eigentlich Ihr Arbeitsfeld aussieht, und was fiir 
Aussichten auf tieferen Erfolg der Boden bietet. Dass Sie von Ihrem Thun 
mir selber einen solchen Anteil zuschreiben, ehrt auf alle Fille Ihre Liebens- 
wiirdigkeit und Treue, ich glaube gern die Hauptsache, um mich daran zu 
stirken, denn Ermuthigung ist fast das Néthigste was ich in meiner Lage 
brauche. Ich erinnere mich noch deutlich, wie ungern ich Sie damals schon von 
mir gehen sah. 

Ihre Zeitschrift, die mich an die Pariser Revue critique erinnert, macht mir 
auch Freude. Die deutschen Gedanken und Ideen nehmen sich freilich oft 
wunderlich aus im englischen Kleide, es ist oft, als ob an Form und Farbe etwas 
Wesentliches verindert wire. Zu Ihrer Besprechung von Scherers Buch, die 
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mir sonst sehr gefiel, muss ich aber doch erinnern, dass in Betreff der Nibelun- 
genfrage sich inzwischen der Umschwung vollzogen hat oder doch im Vollzuge 
ist, der nicht ausbleiben konnte, dass heisst von Holtzmann und Zarnckes 
Standpunkt zurtick auf den Lachmanns, wenn auch mit manchen Ausbesse- 
rungen und Fortfiihrungen: C als echteste Handschrift ist abgethan und A tritt 
wieder in seine Rechte, die sie bei mir eigentlich nie verloren hatte; ich habe im 
Privatissimum von Zeit zu Zeit die Frage vorgenommen, jetzt aber fallen auch 
Zarnckes Schiiler, wie Braune (war bei mir im Priv.), Sievers, Paul von ihm ab— 
die Sache ist ja fiir den Unbefangenen und einfach Denkenden zu klar und ein- 
fach, die ganze C-Theorie wird bald als ein schwer begreifliches Ereignis in der 
Geschichte der deutschen Philologie dastehen. Zarncke selbst hat schon 
ganz leise den Riickzug angetreten. 

Das mitgeschickte Gedicht* ist mir recht von Wert, sofern es mich in die 
heimlicheren Griinde Ihrer Gedanken sehen lisst: da ist Zartheit und Weite, 
Hoéhe und Tiefe entsprechend verbunden, wenn auch die anschauliche feste 
Klarheit grésser sein kénnte, die doch erst den letzten Abschluss des Gelingens 
gibt. Aber das sinnig Tiefe darin schiitze ich so, wo ich ihm begegne, dass ich 
es mit Freude begriisse als Nachklang besserer Zeit, der wieder der Grundton 
werden muss fiir die Melodie unsers Lebens. Etwas Hélderin darf man ja wohl 
darin wittern, hiiten Sie sich nur vor den krankhaften Zuthaten Ihres Lieblings. 
Schade, dass Sie in meinem Privat. iiber ihn gerade nicht mehr da waren, das 
ich ja eigentlich fiir Sie angestellt hatte. Aber ein kleines oder auch grisseres 
Aber muss ich doch hinterdrein schicken—die Verse, Die Hex-, und Pentameter, 
lassen rhythmisch allerlei oder auch viel zu wiinschen iibrig, was doch bei [Ihrem 
Hdlderlin anders ist. Das zweite Glied des Pentameters ist meistens so, wie es 
z. b. Herder und Goethe bauten (oder vielmehr rasch laufen liessen), ehe man 
es damit ernst nahm. Dies als freundschaftliche Mahnung. 

Nun denn nochmals Dank fiir Ihre schéne Treue und beste Wiinsche fiir 
das Gedeihen Ihre wichtigen Bestrebungen 

von Ihrem bestensgesinnten 
R. HILDEBRAND 


Den letzen Brief Hildebrands erhielt ich ein Jahr nach 
meiner Ernennung zum Professor des Deutschen an der Stanford 
University, wohin auch Ewald Fliigel, vorher Privatdozent in 
Leipzig und Mitherausgeber der Anglia, als Vertreter der 
englischen Philologie berufen worden war. Die unsicheren 
Ziige der Handschrift verraten mit welcher Miihe der fast ganz 
Erblindete mir geschrieben hatte. Um so ergreifender war es 
mir zu gewahren, wie ihm die Zukunft der deutschen Studien in 
Amerika bis zuletzt am Herzen lag. 


‘Gemeint ist das Gedicht Herbstabend, jetzt abgedruckt in meiner Samm- 
lung Gedichte, Leipzig 1894. S. 51 ff. Hildebrands metrische Ausstellungen an 
dem Gedichte trafen iibrigens nicht mein Original, sondern waren hervorgeru- 
fen durch sinnlose Aenderungen, die der Redakteur der Zeitschrift, worin das 
Gedicht zuerst erschien, zu meinem grossen Aerger sich eingenmachtig am 
Texte erlaubt hatte. 
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Leipzig 16 Apr. 1893 
Lieber Freund und College, 

College, denn in diesen Begriff sind Sie nun doch voll eingertickt—es war 
mir keine kleine Freude, Sie dort so fern an der neuen Universitit thitig zu 
finden, und zwar so hiibsch zusammen mit meinem guten Fligel—es ist mir 
noch wie mehr traumhaft, dass ich so zwischen Ihnen nun auch selber dort mit 
auftauche. Wie gern wtiszte ich recht viel und Genaues tiber die dortigen 
Verhiltnisse. Sie werden doch auch wieder ganz anders sein als unsere Uni- 
versitiiten, die mit ihrem eigentiimlichen geschichtlichen Aufbau doch ganz 
einzig auf Erden dastehen. 

Was sie mir tiber die Lage und das Schicksal des deutschen Wesens in dem 
amerikanischen Strudel schrieben, geht mir nattirlich nahe genug, tiberrascht 
mich abernicht. Es hat wohl nie cin Volk gegeben, das mit sichererem Sieges- 
und Herrengefithl alle Dinge, die eigenen wie die fremden, angesehen und ange- 
griffen hitte, als das Yankeethum. Die eigene deutsche Art ist viel zu zart, 
um dagegen aufzukommen. Und doch bleibt eine Einwirkung des deutschen 
Geistes wohl wiinschenswert im hichsten Grade, und Sie und der Freund sind 
ja da gewiss auf dem rechten Posten, wie auf der Bresche, nicht? Der Himmel 
segne Euer Wirken. Sie miissen ja gentigend ermessen kénnen welcher stillen 
Segenswirkung die echte deutsche Art fiahig ist bei Ihnen, wie das zum Beispiel in 
Frankreich sicher zu Tage liegt, wo gerade seit 1870 eine wachsende Neigung 
wie auch feines Verstindniss fiir den deutschen Geist und seine Friichte ganz 
unverkennbar ist. 

Wie steht es denn mit den deutschen Schulen dort? Gibt es genug rechte 
Lehrer? Seminarien gibt es wohl nicht. Kennt man, verzeihen Sie mir die 
Frage—meine Schrift tiber den deutschen Unterricht, ftir die ich hier so viel 
Dank ernte von Lehrern, die sich dadurch bestens gefirdert finden? Lyons 
“Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen Unterricht” scheinen sie zu lesen, die Sache ist 
mir nicht unwichtig, seit ich durch mein Gichtleiden vom Katheder fiir immer 
ausgeschlossen bin und nur das sog. Privatissimum fortfiihren kann. Vorigen 
Winter lasen wir oder las ich tiber Goethes Lieder mit 15 Mann, diess Semester 
Gudrun. Aber nur zweistiindig nicht mehr sechsstiindig (ich habe lange die 
alte Kraft nicht mehr). So lagere ich denn zur Ergiinzung in der Zeitschrift 
allerhand alte Vorriithe ab, zu denen auch dies und das Neue kommt, und—das 
will ich nicht Liugnen—wiinsche es wirksam, zumal ich mit der Art, wie Andere 
unsere Wissenschaft betreiben vielfach unzufrieden sein muss, manchmal bis 
zur Bitterkeit (so tibrigens von jeher). Besonders iirgert mich jetzt die Scherer- 
sche Richtung. Was der deutsche Geist in seinem Stubenfleiss nicht im gelehr- 
ten Wesen alles fiir Auswtichse treibt! Da habe ich denn dieser Tage den 
Verdruss zu héren, wie meine “Gesammelten Vortriige und Aufsitze” so 
schlecht gegangen sind, dass an eine zweite Sammlung, um die Teubner von 
einem Freunde angegangen wurde, nicht zu denken ist. Ich glaube, ich 
schwimme zu wenig in herrschenden Fahrwasser. 

Nun aber genug von mir, ich freue mich Ihrer Stellung und Gesinnung 
freue mich doppelt Ihres Zusammenlebens mit dem trefflichen Fliigel—also 
tapfer weiter. 

Herzlich griissend Thr 
R. HILDEBRAND 
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Griissen Sie mir einstweilen Fliigel, er soll auch sein Breiflein kriegen, hat 
mich lang warten lassen. 


Am 31.October 1894 starb Rudolf Hildebrand. Mit ihm 
war der letzte grosse Vertreter der deutschen Philologie im 19. 
Jahrhundert dahingegangen. Sie war ihm, wie er in der 
gedankenreichen Vorlesung zum Antritt seiner Professur in 
Leipzig erklarte, nicht eine blosse Wissenschaft, sondern eine 
Arbeiterin am Heile der Nation. Als Mitschépfer des Deutschen 
Worterbuchs, dessen Leistungen die Arbeiten der Gebriider 
Grimm auf diesem Gebiete weit iiberragen und noch auf lange 
hin vorbildlich bleiben werden, auch fiir die Lexicographie 
anderer Vilker, als Reformator des deutschen Unterrichts 
und als tiefsinniger Denker wird Rudolf Hildebrand im Gedicht- 
nis der deutschen und englischen Philologen auch dieses Landes 
weiterleben. 

Jutrus GOEBEL 
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ALDHELM’S LEGAL STUDIES 


In December, 671,! Aldhelm, monk? of Malmesbury, and 
son of King Centwine*® of Wessex, being then thirty-two years 
of age, wrote to Lothere,* who the previous year had become 
the West Saxon bishop at Winchester, about the studies which 
he had been pursuing at Canterbury under Archbishop Theodore 
and Abbot Hadrian. 

Of these studies, the first which Aldhelm mentions is 
Roman law, in these words (Ehwald, p. 476): 


Neque enim parva temporum intervalla in hoc lectionis studio protelanda 
sunt, ei dumtaxat, qui solerti sagacitate legendi succensus legum Romanorum 
jura medullitus rimabitur, et cuncta jurisconsultorum secreta imis precordiis 
scrutabitur.’ 


The scholars who have touched upon this passage of Aldhelm 
have not, so far as I have observed, made any effort to deter- 
mine with what text or texts he was engaged. Such are Savigny 
(Gesch. des Rim. Rechts im Mittelalier, Vol. 1, 2d ed., 1834, 
p. 467=History of the Roman Law during the Middle Ages 
1.442); Lappenberg (Anglo-Saxon Kings 1.256); Kemble (Cod. 
Dipl. 1.vii-ix), Lingard (Amglo-Saxon Church. 1.102, note); 
Bénhoff (Aldhelm von Malmesbury, p. 51, note 5); Ehwald 


1 Ehwald, Aldhelmi Opera, p. 476. 

* Having been tonsured in 661; cf. Manitius, Gesch. der Lat. Lit. des Mittel- 
alters (Miiller, Handbuch der Klass. Altertumswissenschaft 9.2.1.135); Bénhoff, 
Aldhelm von Malmesbury, pp. 25, 40. 

* Cook, The Possible Begetter of the Old English Beowulf and Widsith (Trans. 
Conn. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 25), p. 291. 

* Otherwise Hloth(h)ere, Leutherius, Eleutherius; other forms of the name 
are Lothair, Clotaire, all from an original Chlodochar, Chlot(h)achar, of which 
the first element, Chlodo, signifies “famous,” while the second is interpreted as 
meaning “belonging to the army.”” He was the nephew of Agilbert, who had 
been Bishop of Wessex at Dorchester-on-Thames 650-663 (Bede, Eccl. Hist., ed. 
Plummer 2.143,146). and who afterwards became Bishop of' Paris. That 
Lothere was the addressee of the letter is a well supported deduction; see 
Ehwald, p. 475. 

5 The other subjects he mentions are prosody and the art of calculation, with 
a more incidental reference to astronomy. Gregory of Tours (Hist. Franc. 
4.47) relates that, in the sixth century, the Auvergnat, Andarchius, was very 
learned in the works of Virgil, the books of the Theodosian law, and the art of 
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(op. cit., p. 476, note 6). Lappenberg, however, makes a 
statement which may yet have an important bearing upon 
our inquiry—namely, that Aldhelm composed a work on the 
subject. Lappenberg writes: 


What such men as Theodore of Tarsus and other foreign or Kentish eccles- 
iastics may have accomplished in this respect we are without the means of 
ascertaining, though among the various branches of knowledge possessed by 
Beda himself, no trace is observable of his acquaintance with the Roman law;* 
the more remarkable, therefore, appears the knowledge of it manifested by Ald- 
helm, not only in occasional expressions, but also in a special composition 
(Note, This fragment was to have been printed under the direction of C. P. 
Cooper, Esq., among the publications of the late Record Commission). 





calculation (Guizot, Hist. of Civilization, Lecture 11, tr. Hazlitt, 1846, p. 
14; cf. Roger, L‘Enseignement des Letires Classiques d’ Ausone @ Alcuin, p. 109). 
Guizot adds: “At the end of the seventh century Saint Bonet, Bishop of Cler- 
mont, ‘was imbued with the principles of the grammarians, and learned in the 
decrees of Theodosius.’ Saint Didier, Bishop of Cahors from 629 to 654, 
‘applied himself,’ says his life in manuscript, ‘to the study of the Roman laws.’ ” 
On the basis of a line (1.31) in his Vita Martini, 
Cote ex juridica cui vix rubigo recessit, 
Fortunatus (ca. 535- ca. 600) is often credited with having studied at Ravenna 
grammar, rhetoric, and law, but a recent biographer, Koebner (p. 12, note), 
maintains that we should understand, not “juridical whetstone,” but “critical 
whetstone,” in relation to style. If this view is accepted, it should perhaps be 
applied to the line (1435) in Alcuin’s poem, De Pontificibus, where, speaking 
of Albert, he says, 
Illos juridica curavit cote polire, 

which has been understood to mean that law was taught at the School of York. 
The notion of whetting the tongue, or the intellect, may be found as early as 
Pindar (Ol. 6.82. 140; 10.11.22); cf. Horace, A. P. 304; Cicero, Tusc. 4.19.43; 
4.21.48; Cassiodorus, Var. 1.22.2; 3.63; Aldhelm, ed. Ehwald 82.2; 465.2766-7. 
The question here is whether it was effected by legal or by rhetorical exercises. 
However, we are assured upon excellent authority (De Wulf, Philosophy and 
Civilization in the Middle Ages, p. 47) that “for a long time law was regarded 
as a branch of rhetoric, and it was not until the time of Irnerius of Bologna that 
law was taught as a branch distinct from the liberal arts course” (cf. Gaskoin, 
Alcuin, p. 36; Vinogradoff, Roman Law in Mediaeval Europe, pp. 27, 31). Even 
if such were the case, the wits may have been sharpened by the study of law 
(cf. Aldhelm’s “medullitus rimabitur,” above, a phrase which William of 
Malmesbury could not forget, it seems, since, not content with reproducing it 
in Gest. Pont., p. 342, he employs “‘medullitus rimatus” in Gest. Reg. 1.103). For 
Alcuin’s acquaintance with the Breviary of Alaric, see p. 108, note 10. 

6 Lingard observes (loc. cit. ): “Beda speaks of the code of Justinian as of 
a work well known to his countrymen (Bed. Chron. p. 28, anno 567)”; but cf. 
Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law before the Time of Edward I, 2d 
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To a similar effect is this sentence by Montalembert (Les 
Moines d’ Occident, 2d ed., 5.34, note 2=Eng. trans. 4.220, 
note 2): “Je ne sais ot Palgrave a vu qu’il existait quelque 
part un traité manuscrit d’ Aldhelm sur le droit roman, dont 
il espérait en 1832 la prochaine publication.” 

Kemble’s remarks, too, deserve to be reproduced here: 


The formal study of the Roman law still survived in the seventh century. 
Aldhelm remarks upon the time and pains it cost to master it, and declares it 
to have been a pursuit of his own. Wilfrid of York was celebrated for his 
proficiency in it [Eddi, chap.42], to which, in part at least, he probably owed his 
unpopularity in England, and the undeviating support he received from the 
Papal Court. . . . Amongst the Lombards, Franks, East and West Goths, 
. . . the Church, as a body, continued to live under the Lex romana, or Roman 
system of rights, privileges, immunities, and duties; and in direct proportion 
to the influence of the clergy was the predominance of Roman and ecclesiastical 
forms.? .. . . As Savigny well observes, “Whatever nation they might 
belong to by birth, their priestly character made them belong to a new nation— 
the clergy”: hence both for themselves and those whom they could influence, 
they retained as much as possible of their national forms, viz. the Roman. 


The search for Aldhelm’s textbook might lead us to consider 
the Theodosian Code, but Pollock and Maitland® believe that 
it was long after Aldhelm’s century before that was known in 
England, while they say that the Breviary of Alaric is a different 
matter, and that north of the Alps this was regarded as the 
chief authority (p. 6). Their description® of it is as follows 
(pp. 8-9): 

Euric’s son, Alaric II, published it in 506 as a book; among the Romani 


of his realm it was to supplant all older books. It contained large excerpts from 
the Theodosian Codex, a few from the Gregorianus and Hermogenianus, some 





ed., p. 11, note 5: “Bede himself (Opera, ed. Giles, vol. vi. p. 321) had read of 
Justinian’s Codex; but what he says of it seems to prove that he had never 
seen it: Conrat, op. cit. i. 99.” Elsewhere Maitland remarks (Traill and Mann, 
The Building of Britain and the Empire, p. 252): “We have no proof whatever 
that, during the five centuries which preceded the Norman Conquest, any one 
copy of a Roman law-book existed in England.” 

7 Cf. Allard, Les Origines du Servage en France, p. 101. 

§ Op. cit., p. 5. 

* With this account should be compared the fuller one contained in Guizot’s 
History of Civilization in Europe, Lecture 11; see also Vinogradoff, Roman Law 
in Medieval Europe, pp. 7-12; Encyc. Brit., 11th ed. 23.572; Holtzendorff- 
Kohler, Encyclopddie der Rechtswissenschaft, 7th ed. 1.390-1, which says: “Im 11. 
Jahrhundert kam es zwar in Vergessenheit.” 
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post-Theodosian constitutions, some of the Sententia of Paulus, one little 
scrap of Papinian, and an abridged version of the Institutes of Gaius. The 
greater part of these texts was equipped with a running commentary (inter pre- 
tatio), which attempted to give their upshot in a more intelligible form.’ It is 
thought nowadays that this “interpretation” and the sorry version of Gaius 
represent, not Gothic barbarism, but degenerate Roman science. . . . It was 
not in Spain that the Breviarium made its permanent mark. . . . On the other 
hand, it struck deep root in Gaul. It became the principal, if not the only, 
representative of Roman law in the expansive realm of the Franks. 


If the Breviary of Alaric became the principal representative 
of Roman law in the Frankish realm, it would not be an un- 
natural conjecture that some knowledge of this law-book might 
have been extended to England in the course of a hundred 
and fifty years or so after its publication in 506, especially 
under the new and powerful impulse toward learning in that 
country which originated in the mission of those two vigorous 
organizers from the Continent, Theodore and Hadrian. But, 
if so, we should not be surprised if some trace of the Breviary 
were to be found in England within the medieval period. 
And such is, indeed, the fact. William of Malmesbury, the 
biographer of Aldhelm, after finishing his Gesta Regum and 
Gesta Pontificum, compiled and transcribed, probably between 
1126 and 1130 (possibly as late as 1137), the great Selden 
manuscript of the Bodleian Library;" and an important part 
of this manuscript consists of the Breviary of Alaric. 

Concerning the Selden manuscript, and this section in 
particular, Bishop Stubbs shall himself be allowed to speak. 

Of this MS., fol. 138-227 comprise (p. cxxxiv): “Epistola 
Theodosii minoris de confirmatione Legum Antiquarum, 
followed by the recension or abridgment of the Laws known as 
the Breviarium Alarici.” 

Ibid., pp. cxxxvi-cxxxvii: “Selden describes the legal work 


© Cf. Guizot, op. cit., pp. 8-9: “The Interpretation, . . . digested in the 
time of Alaric by civil or ecclesiastical jurisconsults, whom he had charged with 
this work, takes cognizance of all these changes; it explains, modifies, and 
sometimes positively alters the text, in order to adapt it to the new state of the 
government and of society; it is, therefore, for the study of the institutions and 
Roman laws of this epoch, more important and curious than the text itself.” 
Two specimens of such interpretations may be found in a letter of Alcuin’s of 
A. D. 801 or 802 (Monumenta Alcuiniana, pp. 637-8; cf. Gaskoin, Alcuin, p. 36, 
note 4; pp. 128 ff.). 
1 Stubbs, Gesta Regum 1. xxiv, xxv, cxxxi. 
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in the seventh chapter of the Dissertation on Fleta, in the 
second section. He is illustrating the history of the use of 
the Theodosian Code in England. . . . The dissertation on 
Fleta was printed in 1647; and from it apparently Gothofredus 
learned the existence of the volume to which he refers as the 
work of William of Malmesbury. .. . It is referred to by 
Zirardinus in his edition of the Novella published in 1766, 
by Wenck in his work on Vacarius in 1820, by Savigny in 
his first edition of the History of the Roman Law, and by 
Haubold in his Opuscula Academica. It was, however, for 
the first time carefully analysed and identified by Karl Witte, 
who published a dissertation on the book at Breslau in 1831, 
and justified Savigny’s conjectural identification of one portion 
of it as the Breviarium Alarici. From Witte . . . the task 
of illustrating the book passed on to Dr. Haenel, . . . from 
whom I venture to borrow some further indications of its history 
and value.” 

The following is the last sentence of the prefatory epistle 
(ibid., p. cxxxviii): “Sed quia quedam sunt in legibus im- 
peratorum obscura, ad plenum intellectum apposuimus librum 
Institutionum Gaii et Pauli Jurisconsultorum.” 

Ibid., p. cxxxviii-cxxxix: “‘The collection includes a copy 
of the Breviarium Alarici, omitting the first book, and the 
codices of Gregorius and Hermogenianus with the fragment 
of Papinian; no doubt it was transcribed from an imperfect 
copy. The loss of these portions is more than made up by the 
insertion of other important matter, which affords numerous 
valuable readings on collation with other legal manuscripts. 
Haenel argues from this that the original compiler had two 
MSS. before him, an imperfect copy of the Breviarium, and a 
book of canon law containing amended articles touching the 
state of the Church. . . . The question which naturally arose, 
was William of Malmesbury the compiler or the copyist, was 
tentatively answered. Witte suspected that he was the com- 
piler. Haenel argues that his share in the work was trans- 
cription only. . . . I agree . . . with Haenel in not believing 
him to be the compiler. . . . Our author most probably copied 
an older manuscript of the Roman Laws as an appendix of 
historical interest to his chronological ‘deflorations’ of the 
other works contained in the volume.” 
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Are we to suppose that William of Malmesbury had become 
a devotee of legal studies, stimulated by the example of Irnerius, 
who about 1100 was teaching Roman law at Bologna “to an 
intently listening world” (Pollock and Maitland, pp. 23, 
111-2)? Apparently this was not the case, for our authorities 
declare” (p. 117): “If William of Malmesbury, when copying 
a history of the Roman emperors, introduces into his work a 
version of the Breviary of Alcuin, he is playing the part of the 
historian, not of the jurist.” Had he, however, been acting 
rather as a jurist, we might assume that, in his eagerness to 
acquire law-books for his own and others’ use, he had sought 
for a copy of the Breviarium in Italy or France; and, since 
presumably the swarms of students about Irnerius and his 
successors would soon have absorbed existing manuscripts, 
such a copy would most naturally have been a new one. But 
if it was a new one, there would have been no point in William’s 
being at the pains to make an autographic transcript of it. 
Moreover, the budding lawyers at Bologna would most likely 
soon have become critical enough" to prefer complete copies 
of the Breviary to imperfect ones, and would therefore, in 
purchasing or producing one, be sure to include the parts 
which are lacking in the Selden MS. Accordingly, it seems 
hardly likely that William imported from the Continent the 
original of his autographic copy. 

What remains, then, except that he found it in England? 
Now we know that Roman law was almost totally without 
influence in England up to the time when William made his 
transcript. Pollock and Maitland declare (p. 117; cf. pp. 
100, 102): ‘The history of law in England, and even the 
history of English law, could not but be influenced by them 
[the civil and the canon law]. Their action, however, hardly 
becomes visible until the middle of the twelfth century is at 
hand.” We may conclude, then, that manuscripts of the 
Breviary must have been extremely scarce in England. Where 
was William to find one? To whom should he apply? And 
for what pressing reason, since he was not a jurist, and did not 
propose to be more than an amateur, or even smatterer, in 
legal lore, should he have been in quest of an Alarician Breviary? 

# A similar opinion seems to be held by Stubbs (op. cit. 1. xxv, cxxxix). 

% Cf. Vinogradoff, op. cit., p. 47. 
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This leads us to the conjecture that perhaps he never was 
in quest of it, but that it lay ready to his hand. William, it 
must not be forgotten, was the librarian of his monastery, and, 
from his own account, an assiduous one. He thus dilates 
upon his achievements (Gest. Pont., p. 431, tr. by Stubbs, 
Gest. Reg. 1.xvi): 

If I enlarge on this study, I may fairly claim to be doing so in my own right, 
seeing that in this, of all places, I have come short of none of our ancestors; 
nay, unless what I am saying is mere boasting, have far outstripped them all. 
All credit to him who conserves the stores already acquired; I have collected 
much material for reading, emulating in this the prowess of the memorable man 
of whom I speak [Godfrey of Jumiéges, Abbot of Malmesbury from 1081 to 
1105]. To that his laudable beginning I have, as far as man can do, been not 
wanting; may there be one who may cherish our labors. 

But, that he might not seem to take the credit for the whole 
library to himself, he admits that it had already a certain 
number of books, the mere beginnings of a library: “Libri 
conscripti nonnulli, vel potius bibliothece primitie libate.” 

What, then, if among these few books some were of ancient 
date, even from the period of the abbey’s virtual foundation 
by Aldhelm? What if he, who was most liberal in his donations 
to it, had also given it books, the nucleus of the future library 
over which William, more than four centuries later, was to 
preside? And what if among them were some of the schoolbooks 
over which he pored at Canterbury, including his chief textbook 
of law? Certain it is, if we may believe William, that a Bible, 
which Aldhelm purchased at Dover from the crew of a vessel 
which had brought a number of books over from Normandy, 
was still to be seen at Malmesbury (Gest. Pont., p. 378): “Id 
volumen adhuc Melduni visitur, antiquitatis venerandum 
preferens specimen.”’ So, too, the Breviary over which Aldhelm 
had bent, at the suggestion of Theodore and Hadrian, may 
likewise have been piously preserved as a venerable specimen 
of antiquity, until, the time having arrived when such books 
began to be in request, William makes a fair copy to include 
in his notable volume, perhaps with the idea that the precious 
manuscript itself might thus be kept from loss or injury. 
The ancient book may even have been the autograph of Ald- 
helm, as the new transcript was that of William, seeing that 
any hypothetical Canterbury original would hardly have 
been alienated to Aldhelm, however studious of it he had been. 
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But how would Theodore or Hadrian have come into 
possession of such a Breviary, and been impelled to lay it before 
Aldhelm, and perhaps others, for.intensive study? Well, in 
the first place, we are told, on excellent authority (see above, 
p. 108) that it had become “the principal, if not the only, repre- 
sentative of Roman law in the expansive realm of the Franks.” 
Secondly, we know that Theodore and Hadrian, on their 
journeyings from Rome to Canterbury, spent several months 
with bishops in various parts of Gaul, and thus, whatever 
their previous knowledge or ignorance of the Breviary, they 
would have had opportunity to learn the sentiments of these 
ecclesiastics on the importance of Roman law, and of the 
Breviary in particular, in the task of subjecting the barbarians 
to a common rule, under which Britain should be induced to 
share, side by side with Gaul. Of these prelates, one of the 
most conspicuous was Agilbert, Bishop of Paris, by whom 
Theodore was kindly received and long entertained (Bede, 
Eccl. Hist. 4.1). This Agilbert, as we have already seen (above, 
p- 105), had, up to five years previously, been Bishop of the 
West Saxons for thirteen years, having, though of Caulish 
extraction, first resided a long while in Ireland for the purpose 
of study (Eccl. Hist. 3.7). Bede subjoins: “At length the king, 
who understood only the language of the Saxons, weary of 
his barbarous tongue, privately brought into the province 
another bishop, speaking his own language, by name Wini. . . . 
Agilbert, being highly offended that the king should do this 
without consulting him, returned into Gaul, and, being made 
bishop of the city of. Paris, died there, being old and full of 
days.”’ From this it is clear (1) that Agilbert had lived long 
enough in Gaul to speak his native tongue better than Saxon, 
and (2) that the barbarous conduct from which he conceived 
himself to have suffered might have seemed to him a good 
ground for urging upon Theodore the propriety of bringing 
the islanders under a stricter and more uniform discipline. 
All this is of course of the nature of inferential reasoning, but 
perhaps not altogether without warrant from the facts. 

To sum up. If Theodore and Hadrian, for whatever reason, 
urged upon Aldhelm a certain familiarity with Roman law, 
they are rather more likely to have at least begun with the 
Breviary of Alaric, of which he may then have proceeded to 
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make a copy for himself, on the theory that he might some 
time find it a useful possession.“ Having become Abbot of 
Malmesbury, and afterwards Bishop of Sherborne, he may have 
deposited his copy in the monastery for safe-keeping and 
eventual consultation. This manuscript, along with the 
Bible that he had acquired from Gaul, and probably other 
books, would doubtless have been treasured by the monks in 
reverence for their illustrious founder and benefactor. William, 
the biographer of Aldhelm, industrious historian and ambitious 
librarian, may have made with his own hand a copy of this 
doubly venerable codex (as he certainly did of some manuscript 
of the Breviary), William’s copy being yet in existence, though 
as a whole still unpublished. If all this be admitted, we are 
not without reason to suppose that the Roman laws studied 
by Aldhelm at Canterbury, when he was thirty-two years of 
age, at least included the Breviary of Alaric. 

Should the “special composition’? which Lappenberg 
mentions (above, p. 106) be rediscovered and printed, it may 
serve to confirm, or perhaps to modify, the opinion here ex- 
pressed. 

ALBERT STANBURROUGH COOK 
Yale University 


4 Perhaps he may have looked forward to becoming abbot of Malmesbury — 
as he actually did some four years later—and wished to qualify himself to secure 
and hold by charter such possessions as might be bestowed upon it. The aliena- 
tion of land by charter, or deed, was an innovation on Germanic practice, and 
the abbot needed to be informed concerning the rights thus conferred, and the 
manner in which they were to be safeguarded and defended. On this point see 
Vinogradoff, Roman Law in Medieval Europe, p. 26:‘ Even England, the country 
least affected by Roman influence, does not form an exception in this respect 
[the permeation of barbaric law by Roman notions]. The Old English Books, 
which constitute grants of private property exempted from the application of 
Folkright, are, to a great extent, a Romanesque importation effected by the 
Church in conjunction with the kings. Their chief aim was to substitute a form 
of property similar to that known to Roman Law, for the landownership restrict- 
ed by tribal custom, which represented the barbaric mode of land tenure in 
England.” Cf. Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen 2.2. 323: boc 2, 2a; 
324: Bocland 2a. Roger, L’ Enseignement des Lettres Classiques d’ Ausone 4 Alcuin, 
p. 293, says: “Il est . . . vraisemblable qu’en parlant de l'étude des lois, 
Aldhelm n’entend pas seulement une étude archéologique, ni méme la connais- 
sance des canons ecclésiastiques, mais aussi |’étude du droit romain en tant 
que fournissant un fondement aux besoins pratiques de |’Etat.” 

For Aldhelm’s acquisition of large endowments, see William of Malmesbury, 
Gest. Pont., pp. 334-5, 349 ff., 363. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GERMAN LITERATURE IN ENG- 
LISH TRANSLATION by Bayard Quincy Morgan. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin studies in language and literature, 
no. 16. Madison, Wis., 1922. 708pp. 


When one of our most prolific and skillful translators pauses 
amidst his preoccupation with Hauptmann to compile for us 
a bibliography of English renderings, routine criticism stays 
for a moment its hand. But there is no mistake; with its 
dimensions of twenty-four by sixteen by six centimeters the 
volume affects none of the elegances of “belles lettres.” It is 
a “scholarly work” pure and simple. 

By the use of double columns, narrower margins all round, 
and finer print in part, the volume might have been a centimeter 
slenderer, not at all to the detriment of its appearance. The 
arrangement is simple: first comes a list of the translations 
under the names of the known authors alphabetically arranged, 
6544 numbered entries in all. Then follow the anonyma, 
entries Al to A324, then the list of bibliographies ending with 
B25, and the list of collections ending with C269. It is as if 
the alphabet were especially constructed for this bibliography. 
At the conclusion is an index of translators with their products 
indicated by number. This list is an incalculable time saver. 
Whenever feasible Morgan has given us an estimate of the 
merit of the more important translations with ** meaning 
excellent, * meaning good, and f indicating condemnation. We 
are pleased to note that except in a few instances the judgment 
is his personal one. 

In the main bibliography the arrangement is in places not 
precisely “‘iibersichtlich.”” In the cases of Goethe, Schiller, 
Lessing, Luther, and others, subdivision according to an in- 
dicated plan is carried out, but even here the way of the searcher 
is not smooth. Alphabetical arrangement of single works 
of Schiller leads to such sequences as The fight with the dragon, 
Fraternal magnanimity, Fridolin or the road to the iron foundry, 
The ghost-seer, The visionary, An interesting fragment, The 
apparitionist, The Armenian, Historical works, History of . . . 
etc. One wishes here for a classification according to German 
titles, since the English titles may be, and indeed are, various. 
At some places this more practical arrangement prevails. The 
elective affinities, for example, is listed under Die Wahlver- 
wandtschaften on page 174. German titles could have been 
inserted, in small bold-faced type perhaps, to catch the eye, but 
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the merely partial carrying out of this plan with the works of a 
given author is confusing at times. There are captions for 
Faust, Werther, and Wilhelm Meister alone among the works 
of Goethe. The uninitiated may search some time for Gétz von 
Berlichingen before finding it at last apparently under Faust. 
In the case of the obscure authors, who make up the bulk of 
the bibliography, the onerous labor of ascertaining the original 
titles of their little known works could have been dispensed 
with, consistency notwithstanding. 

The titles are taken from four main catalogues (see Morgan’s 
introduction, page 9), those of the British Museum, the Library 
of Congress, the American publishers and the English publishers. 
Professional librarians are wont to begin with Roorbach’s 
Bibliotheca Americana (1820-1861) and Kelly’s American 
catalogue (1861-71) when compiling American lists. Skimming 
thru some of these volumes I find the following works to add 
to Morgan: 778x Eschenburg, Manual of classical literature; 
115ix Froelich, Foolish Zoe; 2124x Hagenbach, History of the 
church in the 18th and 19th centuries; 2308x Hecker, Epidemics 
of the middle ages; 2816x Humboldt, W., Course of linguistical 
studies; 3801x Meritz, Gottlieb Frey; or honesty is the best policy; 
5335x Schwartz, Gold and a name; A20x Anon. Comical creatures 
from Wiirtemburg (?), and unlisted versions of listed works 
which may be indicated as follows: Benedix 181x, Fouqué 
953x, Gessner 1299xx, Goethe 1583x Kohl 3078x, Meinhold 
3773x, Rellstab 4487x, Ungern-Sternberg 5713x, and C206. 
Morgan’s earliest date for a translation of Benedix’s Eigensinn 
is 1882; Roorbach lists a translation of 1865. His earliest for 
Sternberg’s Breughel brothers is 1872; Roorbach’s supplement of 
1858 lists without date an obviously much earlier one. Morgan 
gives 1891 as the earliest date of an American edition of Mrs. 
Malcom’s translation of Freytag’s Die verlorene Handschrift; 
Kelly lists an edition of 1869. An English edition (Morgan 
1068) had preceded both. Morgan lists, with no surmise as to 
date, Glaubrecht’s Anna the leech-vendor (1324) and Gellert’s 
Trust in God (1196). From Roorbach we may conclude that 
both appeared between the years 1858 and 1861, while Kelly 
enables us to give 1870 for Schindler’s Life of Beethoven (5036). 
Most of these items are quite without interest it is true, but 
we may nevertheless conclude that the meager returns would 
have quite repaid the slight effort the search would have cost. 
The American catalogue of 1876, on which Morgan relies, did 
not intend to repeat all the items in Roorbach and Kelly, but 
only to indicate what American works were actually in print at 
the time. : 

The depository catalogue at the University of California 
gives further evidence of the fallibility of bibliographies. I have 
investigated only under the names of Gessner and Goethe. As 
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number 1284x might be listed the first Baltimore edition of 
Mary Collyer’s translation of Gessner’s Der Tod Abels (Bible 
and heart printing office 1807). This is on a Library of Congress 
card that seems to have been overlookt by Morgan or one of 
his assistants. Another edition of this work (1299x) appeared 
in Hartford (S. Andrus 1825). This is catalogued on a Harvard 
College library card. Strangely enuf there is but one translation 
of Gessner listed by Roorbach, altho all of the eighteen American 
entries of Morgan bear a date prior to 1855. My Goethe adden- 
da are of no great significance. A library of Congress card 
records a Boston edition of Hayward’s translation of Faust, 
Part I, dated 1851 (cf. 1510b), and a Harvard College library 
card records Faust, Part I, translated by Anna Swanwick, 
(N. Y., A. Hinds & co. 18-) (Handy literal translations). This 
should be listed somewhere between 1533 and 1542. These 
works of Goethe and Gessner are listed neither in Roorbach, 
Kelly, nor in the American catalogue of 1876, as all of them 
except probably the last named should have been. Hence 
these tests seem chiefly to demonstrate the insufficiency of the 
older bibliographies as a basis for the newer ones. 

An excellent special bibliography of Faust in English over- 
lookt by Morgan is that by William Heinemann in the Bib- 
liographer Vol. II (1882). From this list the following addi- 
tional early items might have been culled. 1) Selections from 
Faust: Anon. in Blackwoods Magazine, June 1820. Shelley in 
The Liberal 1822 (cf. Morgan 1455). Amster 1828 (?) (cf. 
Morgan 1470). Carlyle ii The Athenaeum, June 1823. Hay- 
ward in The foreign quarterly review, July 1833. 2) Faust com- 
plete or completed parts: (?) Chas. Knox, London 1834 (cf. 
Morgan 1514). Anon. Part II, London 1836. Bell, Part II, 
Dumfries 1838 and 1842. 

To the above may be added a few other titles found by 
chance rather than by system. The University of California 
library possesses the following: 

2394x Hebbel, Friedrich. The Niebelungs. Tr. H. Gold- 
berger. London A. Siegle (1903?). 

2737x Hofmannsthal, H. Cristina’s journey home. Tr. Roy 
Temple House. Poet Lore vol. 28 (1917). 

2993x Kleist, Heinrich v. The feud of the Schroffensteins. 
Tr. Mary J. Price. Poet Lore vol. 27 (1916). 

3706x Mann, Thomas. Royal highness. Tr. A. Cecil Curtis. 
London, Sidgwick and Jackson, 1916. 

4522x Richter, Jean Paul. Last will and testament. The 
house of weeping. Tr. Th. de Quincy in Uncollected writings. 
London, Swan, Sonnenschein & co. 1890. vol. II, p.160-172. 

5956x Songs and sayings of Walther von der Vogelweide, 
Minnesaenger. Tr. Frank Betts, Oxford, B. H. Blackwell; 
N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co., 1917. 
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Since reissues are included in Morgan the following may 
be noted as well. Morgan lists (**2429) Leland’s translation 
of Heine’s Book of Songs and adds — — N. Y., 1868. 3d edition 
8vo. This third edition is probably that of Henry Holt. If he 
had happened to be working at the library of the University of 
California he would have noted also— —1874 and — — 1881. 
Later he notes Frothingham’s translation of Lessing’s Laokoon 
(**3539), Boston, Robert’s bros., 1874. The California library 
has also an edition of this translation bearing the date 1877, 
and one bearing the date 1894. The edition was later reprinted 
by Little, Brown & Co., 1904 (3543) but California has a later 
edition of this Little, Brown version bearing the date 1910. 
Morgan lists as no. 1649 an Appleton edition of Goethe’s Reineke 
Fuchs 1860; Kelly lists also an edition of 1870 by Theo. Schaefer, 
N. Y. Since it was manifestly quite impossible to give all 
the reprints, it might have been well to leave them out entirely, 
thus saving valuable space. 

Of the items indicated above, that of the Hebbel volume 
alone seems to call for comment. This is a handsome quarto 
volume with appropriate and artistic full page illustrations 
drawn and signed by G. H. McCall, all bearing the date 1903. 
It developed that the Library of Congress could give no infor- 
mation in regard to this work. An inquiry addrest to the firm 
was answered by Mr. Ohzol the successor of Mr. Siegle. Mr. 
Ohzol was unable to find any trace of the work in any catalogue 
so the date must remain largely a matter of surmise. If we 
may accept 1903 as the date, it is the earliest translation of a 
drama of Hebbel. Agnes Bernauer did not appear until five 
years later. It is rather astonishing that an enterprising 
publisher should print a handsomely illustrated translation of 
a German masterpiece and then successfully conceal the traces 
of the work from the public. One cannot but wonder how many 
other lights are shining beneath bushels. Despite the most 
systematic efforts, a complete bibliography would need to be 
dependent in part upon chance discoveries. 

It is almost superfluous to point out the variety of service 
Morgan’s bibliography can render. For the book-buyer, 
individual or institutional, it is a useful handbook. To the 
ambitious translator it points out the yet untrodden way, and 
it is perhaps most useful of all to the many serious students of 
literature who, on account of the recent neglect of the study 
of German in the schools, are now dependent upon translations. 
Such aid as can be rendered is now being extended to these 
students. Harvard, Wisconsin, California, and perhaps some 
other universities are offering formal courses in German lit- 
erature in English translation. Hitherto it has not been easy 
to compile the necessary reading lists and the selection of ver- 
sions had to be largely a matter of chance. Now that Morgan 
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has pointed out the way we may hope that such courses may 
be instituted wherever they are needed. 

The bibliography ends with the year 1917. Many would 
no doubt have been pleased had the author abandoned consis- 
tency and listed the more important works of German literature 
which have been translated since 1917. Brought up to date 
the list would include along with many repetitions, the follow- 
ing new titles: 

571x Dehmel, Richard. Selection of verse. 48 poems., Tr. 
Edwin H. Zeydel. Poet Lore vol. 31 (1920) 401-421. 

2279x Hauptmann, G. J. R. Phantom. Tr. B. Q. Morgan. 
N. Y., Huebsch 1922. 

2744x Hofmannsthal, H. H. Lyrical poems. Tr. Charles 
Wharton Stork. Yale University press 1918; London, Milford, 
1918. 

2883x Kaiser, Georg. From morn to midnight. Tr. Ashley 
Dukes. London, Henderson, 1920; N. Y., Brentano (Theatre 
guild version) 1922. 

2947x Keller, G. Seldwyla folks. Three singular tales. Tr. 
Wolf von Schierbrand. N. Y., Brentano, 1919. (Three decent 
combmakers, Dietegen, Romeo and Juliet of the village. ) 

3456x Latzko, A. Judgement of peace. Tr. L. Lewisohn. 
N. Y., Boni and Liveright, 1919. 

3456xx Latzko, A. Men in battle. Tr. A. Seltzer. London, 
Cassell, 1918. 

3705x Mann, Heinrich. /Patrioteer (Der Untertan). Tr. E. 
Boyd. N. Y., Harcourt Brace, 1921 (European library). 

3705xx Mann, Thomas. Buddenbrooks, Tr. H. T. Lowe- 
Porter. N. Y. Knopf, 1924. 

4194x Nietzsche, F. W. Nietzsche-Wagner correspondence. 
Ed. E. Foerster-Nietzsche. Tr. C. V. Kerr. N. Y., Boni and 
Liveright, 1921 (International letters series). 

5213x Schnitzler, A. Hands around (Reigen). Authorized 
translation. Privately printed for subscribers. N. Y., The 
author. 

5207x Schnitzler, A. Casanova’s homecoming. N. Y., 
Seltzer, 1922 (privately printed, Seltzer 1921). 

5227x Schnitzler, A. Shepherd’s pipe and other stories. Tr. 
O. F. Theis. N. Y., Nicholas L. Brown, 1922 (Sea-gull library). 

5560x Sudermann, H. Jolanthe’s wedding. Tr. A. Seltzer. 
N. Y., Boni and Liveright, 1918. (Penguin series). 

5580x Sudermann, H. Silent mill. N. Y., Brentano, 1919. 

5553x Sudermann, H. Book of my youth. N. Y., Harper, 
1923. 

5958x Wassermann, J. Goose man. Tr. A. W. Porterfield. 
N. Y., Harcourt Brace, 1922 (European library) 

5958xx Wassermann, J. World’s illusion. Tr. L. Lewisohn. 
N. Y., Harcourt Brace, 1920 (European library). 
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In the introduction Morgan offers us two interesting charts. 
The first is a graph, indicating the increase in the sum total 
of translations per decade up to 1885 and the decrease since then. 
The second is a statistical table indicating the number of trans- 
lations of the more popular authors in the successive decades. 
Prior to 1770 Gessner and Klopstock were known to English 
and American readers, and the French works of Friedrich II 
had been translated. The decade 1770-1780 added Wieland’s 
name to the list. The next ten years add twenty translations 
of Goethe and five of Campe (Morgan’s table indicates ten, but 
this number seems to anticipate the next decade). 1790-1800 
was the first decade of copious translation. Goethe, Schiller, 
and Biirger were conspicuous with ten, twenty-nine, and twelve 
translations respectively, but Kotzebue still more so with one 
hundred and seven. His popularity lasted about four decades 
while Lafontaine enjoyed a more modest reputation for about 
thirty years. The eighteen hundreds, the tens, twenties, and 
thirties discovered only Zschokke, Fouqué, and C. Schmidt, and 
for more solid edification translated the works of Luther, the 
Schlegels, and Humboldt. The romantic school appeared 
in force in the forties with Fichte, Grimm, Hauff, Humboldt, 
Niebuhr, and Jean Paul. Fouqué and Zschokke also reacht 
the height of their popularity in this decade. Except for 
Heine who gained in favor from now on the fifties added only 
Gerstaecker, Meritz and Wyss (Swiss family Robinson) and 
Wagner. Lessing also first begins to be properly honored at 
this time. The sixties appear to little advantage with Auerbach, 
Miihlbach, Heyse, and Marlitt (the Elsie books). Mommsen’s 
name adds some solidity to the list. The seventies were catholic 
in their tastes, accepting Busch, Ebers, Kant, Schopenhauer 
and Werner. The decade 1880-1890, conspicuous as the peak 
in chart I, was poor in discoveries. Heimburg and Spyri are 
numerically strongest among the new names. The mass 
production of this decade is based on the re-issue of old favorites. 
There were one hundred and forty-eight issues of works of 
Goethe during these years against sixty-nine during the pre- 
vious decade. The nineties discovered Hauptmann and 
Sudermann. The nineteen hundreds discovered Nietzsche 
and Schnitzler. During the years 1911-1917 the number of 
translations of Hauptmann was doubled and of Nietzsche almost 
quadrupled. In the case of other prominent authors, Ebers 
excepted, a general falling off is recorded. While meditating on 
Morgan’s charts, both I and II, one must bear in mind the 
increase in the English reading population and the increase in 
the annual production of books of all kinds in the English 
language. The appearance of twenty translations of works of 
Goethe during the decade 1781-1790 is a phenomenon of the 
greatest significance, but the twenty-three re-issues of 1911-1917 
call for no comment whatever. 
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One notices next the tardy recognition of the dramatists. 
Grillparzer’s Sappho was translated as early as 1820 and has 
been translated four times since then, but Medea waited until 
1879 and Die Jiidin von Toledo until 1915 for their first render- 
ings. In the present century perhaps some bold spirit will 
venture upon Libussa, or Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen 
Kleist’s Prinz Friedrich von Homburg was translated in 1875 
and again in 1916, Die Familie Schroffenstein in 1916; Der 
serbrochene Krug and the other dramas of Kleist have been 
overlookt as yet. Seven of Hebbel’s dramas have now appeared 
in English version, all of them since 1903. Ludwig’s Erbférster 
made its first appearance in English in 1913. On the other hand 
the works of certain recent and contemporary German drama- 
tists, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Halbe, Wedekind, Schnitzler, 
Schénherr, and others have received prompt recognition from 
English and American publishers. 

The novelists have been, on the whole, more fortunate. 
The leading works of Freytag were promptly translated. Be- 
tween 1869 and 1883 sixteen of the works of Spielhagen, 
five of Reuter, and two of Raabe were rendered into English. 
Keller’s “‘Novellen’” have been translated from time to time, 
(see Morgan 2943a-2955), his favorite however, Die drei gerechten 
Kammacher, was not translated until 1919, (see supplementary 
list above), while Der griine Heinrich still awaits its introduction 
to the English reading public. The contemporary novelists 
too receive as a rule the attention due them, but Ludwig’s 
Zwischen Himmel und Erde was not translated until 1911 and 
Fontane’s Effi Briest not until 1915. 

Among the victims of neglect Fontane is perhaps the out- 
standing figure. No publisher has riskt a pound or a dollar on 
an individual volume of his writings. Effi Briest and My child- 
hood days appear in an abbreviated form in the “German 
classics” translated by W.A. Cooper. IJrrungen, Wirrungen was 
published by Colliers under the title Trials and tribulations in the 
Harvard Shelf of Fiction—Volume XV, German authors, 1917,too 
late in the year to permit of inclusion in Morgan’s bibliography 
and here the record ends. American novel readers are supposed 
to demand recent works. If a foreign author is not translated 
while he is alive and producing, he will likely remain long un- 
known. It is quite certain that the American public will accept 
Fontane when it learns to know him, and it may be safely 
predicted that a reward on earth awaits the publisher who 
first offers Effi Briest, in its entirety, or Frau Jenny Treibel. 
If for the present publishers neglect Fontane, is it because 
they underestimate the taste of the American people? More 
likely it is because they are ignorant of the author. 

It is rather evident that certain good works will remain 
unpublisht unless enterprise is subsidised. The ‘“‘German classic” 
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series, edited by Kuno Francke, was a notable achievement by 
this instrumentality. True it reproduced in an expensive 
fashion many works that were already to be had cheaply, but 
it also introduced new works in translation and this was the 
more valuable part of its accomplishment. But for the “Ger- 
man classics’ we would still be without Die Jiidin von Toledo, 
Der Biitinerbauer, Effi Briest, and many another work. Un- 
fortunately the series as a whole is so expensive that even 
many large public and institutional libraries do not possess it. 
What is needed now is a series of smaller volumes, purchasable 
separately, of translations not available elsewhere. Such a 
series ought not to represent a loss to a publisher, but the 
returns might be slow. Hence the publisher might justly ask 
for a certain subsidy. This suggests one of the best oppor- 
tunities for someone who would like to aid in the dissemination 
of good literature. We hope that Morgan’s self-sacrificing 
work on the bibliography may serve to call attention to this 
desideratum. 
LAWRENCE MARSDEN PRICE 
University of California 





AN ANGLO-SAXON VERSE-BOOK. By W. J. Sedgefield. 
(Publications of the University of Manchester, English 
Series, No. xiii.) Manchester, University Press, 1922. 248pp. 


Professor Sedgefield, who has always been a most enthusi- 
astic champion of Anglo-Saxon studies, now offers another 
volume of interesting textual and editorial matter. This 
new book is not designed as a Reader of the customary variety; 
it does not challenge comparison, e.g., with Wyatt’s Anglo- 
Saxon Reader, which appeared a few years ago (Cambridge, 
University Press, 1919). Not only is it limited entirely to poetry, 
but it is “intended to illustrate a course of study, whether 
private or in university lectures, of Anglo-Saxon self-expression 
in literature.””’ Thus, in the author’s opinion, “the require- 
ments of the literary student receive, perhaps, for the first 
time in such a book, as much attention as those of the philolo- 
gist.””. The only book known to me which is constructed on a 
somewhat similar plan, is Schiicking’s handy Kleines angel- 
sichsisches Dichterbuch (Céthen, 1919), which includes didactic 
elegies, lyrics, specimens of heroic legend, and the two famous 
historical poems. But it would hardly be fair to enter into any 
comparison between these two anthologies, since Professor 
Schiicking and his publisher no doubt had to adjust themselves 
to the pitiful economic conditions of a stricken country. 

It is a pleasure to look over the rich contents of this volume, 
which cannot fail to give the student an insight into the sur- 
prising wealth and variety of Anglo-Saxon poetry. Germanic 
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legend and story are represented not only by Widsith, Waldere, 
Deor, Finnsburg, but also by selections from Beowulf (including 
both ‘Germanic’ and specifically Scandinavian matter). Next 
there follow the highly characteristic elegiac, lyric, and moraliz- 
ing poems and passages, which, by common consent, occupy 
one of the foremost places in the old literature; further, narrative 
and descriptive specimens drawn from Beowulf, in addition 
to the inevitable battle poems of Brunanburh and Maldon; 
gnomic and didactic poetry, a number of riddles, and those 
instructive pieces of late Anglo-Saxon and transitional verse 
which are preserved in the Chronicle. Nor has the frankly 
Christian and Biblical literature been slighted. Besides Ced- 
mon’s Hymn, Bede’s Death-Song, and various Beowulfian 
passages, we find nearly the whole of the difficult Exodus poem 
reproduced, also a few passages from Christ, and the famous 
Epilogue of Elene. Some teachers might possibly put in a 
claim for the inclusion of the vigorous narrative of Judith and 
the exquisite little Dream of the Rood. But this would only 
be another way of saying that there are so many good things 
to be found in the Old English poetry that it is extremely 
difficult to do full justice to it even in the most judiciously 
planned anthology. 

As the book is not intended primarily for philological 
students, the critical apparatus has been kept within as narrow 
limits as possible. But general introductory remarks serving 
as a kind of ‘running commentary’ and explanatory notes 
accompany each text, a glossary of some fifty pages has been 
provided, and there is not lacking a brief outline of Anglo- 
Saxon versification based on the ‘five types’ system. 

Altogether, this volume seems to me admirably adapted as 
a textbook for a serious survey course in Old English literature. 
Of course, the guiding hand of an expert instructor, or strenuous 
individual effort on the part of the student would be required 
to smooth over the rough places likely to discourage the un- 
trained explorer—the manifold enge dnpadas, uncid geldd. 

It goes without saying that in a collection of texts aggregating 
some thirty-six hundred lines and representing some twenty- 
five different poems there occur numerous passages whose 
interpretation has been a matter of dispute or might call for a 
fresh comment. Only a few critical notes can be offered here. 

Beowulf 1131f. holm storme wéol, / won wid winde. (P. 17). 
In his note (p. 147), Sedgefield leaves the question of the 
form won open; he thinks it may be either the preterit of winnan, 
‘fought’, or the adjective, meaning ‘dark.’ Fortunately, certain 
other passages remove all possible doubt as to the verb function 
of won. Thus, we find Met. Boeth. (ed. Sedgefield) 28.57f.: 
$d wid lande ealneg winned, / wind wid wége; cf. the correspond- 
ing prose passage, 126.19: (hwj me wundriad hi . . . ) gewinnes 
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sé ond winda, ond }pa ond landes, = Boeth., lib. iv, met. 5.13f.: 
‘nemo miratur flamina Cori / litus frementi tundere fluctu’; 
further Riddles 4.19f: fdmig winned / wég wid wealle, cf. 17.1: 
oft ic sceal wih wége winnan ond wip winde feohtan (=Symphos- 
ius 61: ‘cum vento luctor, cum gurgite pugno profundo’); 
also Heliand 2243f.: thie seu ward an hruoru, / wan wind endi 
water. Similarly at least, winnan is used abolutely in A®lfric’s 
Saints xi, 142: On jdm timan wes swipe heftigtime wynter, / and 
se foreséda mere wes mid forste oferbeaht, / and se winterlica wind 
wan mid pdm forste (Skeat: “the winterly wind raged as well 
as the frost’’). 

Beow. 1746f. (P.41. ) Sedgefield prints (as in his edition of 
Beowulf): him bebeorgan ne con / wim wundorbebodum wérgan 
gdstes. However, as has been shown, I think, in Archiv cviii, 
369, such a construction of bebeorgan is hardly tenable—Toller, 
in his Supplement to the Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, cites Beow. 
1746f. as the only example—; him bebeorgan ne con should be 
construed as a parenthetic clause, and wim wundorbebodum be 
considered parallel with the preceding biteran stréle. 

Wanderer 22f. sibban gedra itt goldwine mininle / hrisan 
heolster (MS. heolstre) biwrdh, ond ic héan onan / wéd etc. 
(P. 29.) The retention of the MS. reading heolstre would cause 
no difficulty and would insure a most acceptable meaning: 
‘I buried my lord’. Cf. Kock, Anglia xxvii, 227. There occur 
a number of other passages in this book which would seem to 
deserve a more conservative treatment. 

Wanderer 27. (P.29.) Sedgefield, in agreement with Wyatt 
(Ags. Reader), reads: (hwér ic feor obbe néah findan meahte) 
pone pe in meoduhealle min{n\je (MS. mine) wisse, supplying men- 
tally the noun ‘lord’; ‘one who had known my (lord) in the 
meadhall’’. I cannot bring myself to believe that the Anglo- 
Saxon poet would have cared to express such an idea. The 
reading suggested in this Journal, viii, 254: [min] mine (i.e. 
myne) wisse still seems to me the most satisfactory one; the 
thought expressed in 1. 27 is presumably analogous to that of 
the following line: obbe mec fréondléas{|nje fréfran wolde. 

Deor 1. (P. 8.) The editor is right, I think, in adopting the 
emendation of (Rieger and )Wiilker: wearnum (MS. wurman): 
‘“‘W. experienced misery to the full,” though a change of a single 
letter might, possibly, answer the same purpose: Wélund him 
be wurnan wréces cunnade. As pointed out in the note, the 
dative plural of w(e)arn, worn, (weorn), with and without 40, 
occurs in practically the same sense; also wearnmélum ‘gregatim,’ 
Wright-Wiilker, Ags. & O. E. Vocab. I. 25.1 could be mentioned. 
An additional argument not to be overlooked would be, in my 
opinion, the formal one of the close parallelism of the com- 
bination befullan used with verb phrases. (Ifa tribal name were 
hidden under the MS. form wurman, we should naturally expect 
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the preposition mid before it.) I am bound to state that the 
emendation wynnan suggested in Anglia-Beibl. xxxii, 39f. 
now appears to me somewhat too complicated, 7.e., in its bearing 
on the interpretation of the context. 

Seafarer 5 (habbe . .. ) gecunnad in céole cearselda fela 
(followed by atol jpa gewealc). (P. 32.) ) The meaning doubt- 
fully assigned to the nonce word cearseld, ‘abode of care’, 
‘wretched lodging’ (Grein: ‘habitaculum meroris’), is really 
too far-fetched in this place. We can hardly be blamed for 
thinking of cearsida, cf. 1.3: earfodhwile oft préwade, 1.28: 
gebiden in burgum bealosiba hwén. Nor should Ettmiiller’s 
ingenious guess cearsélda be deemed too bold to be dismissed 
without a hearing; for its semantic aspect, formations like heard- 
s@lp, -s@lnes(s), -sélig might be cited. 

Maldon 160. (P. 75.) The change of the form gefecgan 
to gefetgan is surely uncalled for. Suffice it to call attention to 
Sievers, Ags. Grammatik $196.3. 

The second word in the last line of Cedmon’s Hymn (North- 
umbrian version in the Cambridge MS.) is printed (p. 80) as 
folda. Probably the spelling found in the MS. is to be inter- 
preted as foldum, as Forster has shown in his paper, Archiv 
cxxxv, 282ff., —though theoretically foldu or foldan would be 
likewise admissible. 

Elene 1236. (P. 102.) The editor very properly keeps the 
reading of the MS.: purh pet fécne his and, in his notes (p. 184), 
translates it ‘through the sinful house,’ offering as an alternative 
rendering of Jet fécne his, ‘this habitation of sin,’ i.e., ‘the 
world.’ Could fécne in this passage perhaps mean ‘treacherous,’ 
‘liable to fail,’ i.e. ‘perishable?’ We may call to mind expressions 
like sceal péah dnra gehwylc ddrum swican (‘slip awa’’), Runic 
Poem 60, wéra geswicap, ib. 94, cf. also Soul and Body, passim. 
Thus, the much discussed phrase may mean simply ‘living in 
the flesh.’ Cf. Dial. Greg. 60. 21ff.: aire / Aljsend purh his 
pone menniscan lichaman eall pat hé dyde, hé gegearwode ond 
gec¥dde tis .. . (=‘Redemptor noster per mortale corpus 
omne quod egit, hoc nobis in exemplum actionis praebuit’). 

Riddle 15 (16). 16. (P. 116.) It is interesting to note that 
Sedgefield’s interpretation of nele bet réd teale (MS.), based on 
the change of mele to ne ic, viz. “I do not consider that ad- 
visable,’ substantially agrees with that proposed by Kock, 
Jubilee Jaunts and Jottings, p. 62. No doubt, Kock’s éalie 
(or, possibly, fealie) would be an improvement on the form 
teale. 

Fr. KLAEBER 
The University of Minnesota. 
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NORTHERN PARALLELS TO THE DEATH OF PAN. By 
Archer Taylor,(WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY STUDIES, 
vol. X, Humanistic Series, No. 1), 1922. 


It may truly be said that the greatness of a book of science 
stands in direct proportion to the length of time it takes to 
prove the incorrectness of parts of it, while the main thesis 
often remains uncontroverted for more than a century. Sucha 
book Wilhelm Mannhardt’s Wald- und Feldkulte undoubtedly 
is. Published in 1874, it marks the beginning of a new era in 
the study of mythology and folklore, and only gradually are 
some portions of it now being shown to rest on an insecure 
basis, owing to the discovery of new material not accessible 
to the master. 

Professor Taylor’s study proposes to show that the story of 
the Death of the Great Pan either in the form told by Plutarch 
or in that familiar to non-classical scholars through Heine’s 
book Ludwig Bérne (xi, p. 196, Hesse edition) is not necessarily 
connected with vegetation demons and that the current ex- 
planation of its growing out of a vegetation ritual cannot be 
accepted without further evidence. His thesis is that the story 
is the outcome of man’s endeavor, conscious or unconscious, to 
interpret the voices of the wilderness, forest, or mountain 
world. Examining all Northern parallels collected largely in 
Teutonic countries and only to a certain extent in Celtic Europe 
and the Italian-speaking Tyrol, the author proves that the 
story is not attached to any particular kind of Elementargeister, 
but to many, if not all of them: vegetation demons, household 
dwarfs and spirits of the dead, changelings, water sprites, 
mountain gnomes, fairies, and weird cats. While in some cases 
a secondary development and “transfer’’ from one species of 
spirit to another can be considered as fairly certain, there is no 
direct evidence whatever that originally the protagonists of the 
story were vegetation demons in all cases. The tale seems 
rather to have been independent and could as easily be linked 
up with vegetation demons as with any other kind of Elemen- 
targeister. 

For the author’s own thesis, which may be called the onoma- 
topoetic theory, the most conclusive evidence lies in the localiza- 
tion of the story in regions which easily lend themselves to 
accustic illusions. Per se this theory is likely enough; the voices 
of nature play a very great part in mythology. Thus many of 
the forest sprites of Geyer and Afzelius’ tales and Russwurm’s 
Eibofolke could have originated only in the Swedish forest which 
extends for miles and miles, a green wilderness and a terror to 
the stranger who lost his path. The very stillness and solitude 
of the Arcadian table land created the figure of Pan sleeping 
at noon day, and the visions of Drusus in the German forests 
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and of Saint Paul on the desert road to Damascus are very 
probably due to the same cause. 

A few observations and suggestions may be helpful for the 
appreciation of the facts brought out in the study. 

p. 25, n. 16. The names Balser, Baldter etc. found frequently in 
Danish versions may not be accidental, but connected with 
the Old Norse Balder known to have been a vegetation demon 
and to have possessed a localized cult legend as late as the 
twelfth century. 

p. 31, The Tyrolese forest woman, upon taking leave from the 
peasant, says: “If you had asked me concerning many things, 
I should have told you much.” The failure to ask a question 
and the disadvantageous consequences arising therefrom remind 
the reader of the Perceval and Grail legends, which appear 
likewise to go back to ancient ritual. 

p. 40. Translation from I. V. Zingerle, Sagen aus Tirol,? Inns- 
bruck, 1891, p. 46, No. 70: “‘Prauss with your crooked horse, 
tell your maid Sagload, her mother is powder (sic) and is dead.” 
The German word Pulver used in this connection is to be 
translated by “dust”; cf. Grimm, Deutsches Worterbuch, Leip- 
zig, 1889, VII, c. 2217. 

pp. 60 ff. The author points out that in a large and important 
division of this group of tales the protagonists are cats. Such 
variants are found in Norway, Denmark, Germany, Bohemia, 
Brittany, England, and Ireland, and quite a number of versions 
are very old. It is noteworthy that the most gruesome of these 
stories were collected in territory either Celtic to this day or 
with a strong Celtic substratum (cf. especially the variants on 
pp. 68, 69, 70, and 71). There seems to be some connection 
between these versions and the role of the monster cat in 
Celtic hero legend, on which see E. Freymond, Artus’ Kampf 
mit dem Katzenungetiim. Beitrige zur rom. Philologie, Fest- 
gabe f. Gustav Gréber, Halle, 1899, pp. 311-396. 

To the last named variants I can add an eighteenth century 
version, told by Diebolt in his Historische Welt (Zirich, 1717, p. 
737) and quoted in extenso by Rochholz, Deutscher Glaube und 
Brauch im Spiegel der heidnischen Vorzeit, Berlin, 1867, vol. I, 
pp. 161-162. It reads as follows: 


Michael Helding aus Schwaben hatte das Interim mitschmieden helfen 
und war dafiir vom Pabst mit dem Titel eines Bischofs von Sidon belohnt 
worden. Wihrend er das Stift Merseburg administrirte und auf einer Reise 
nach Leipzig begriffen war, traf er auf halbem Wege bei einem Hiigel, der noch 
heutigen Tages Katzenberg heisst, eine ganze Compagnie Katzen an und 
fragte im Scherze: Ihr Katzen, seid ihr alle beisammen? Keine fehlte, erhielt 
er zur Antwort, als Bischof Michels Katze. Bei seiner Heimkehr erzahlte er 
den Seinigen den Vorfall, kaum aber dass er ausgeredet hatte, war seine Katze 
zum Fenster hinausgefahren und ist nicht wieder gesehen worden. Sie soll 
sein Spiritus familiaris gewesen sein. 
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This is a curious parallel to variant 79, found in the Zimmersche 
Chronik, (ed. Barack), IV, 283. 

The work is then not only a most helpful contribution to 
our knowledge of Northern Folklore, but also a timely warning 
to all adherents of the ritualist theory that all mythological 
locks cannot be opened by the same key, a warning which cannot 
be repeated too often to the students of folklore and religion. 

ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 

Flat River, Mo. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY SINCE 1800: 
A CRITICALSURVEY. By Arthur Kenyon Rogers. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1922. Pp. xiv+468. 


Professor A. K. Rogers’s new book on English and American 
thought is a most important contribution to philosophy. 
With a delightful style and a generous understanding of diverse 
points of view, he has reviewed the currents of thought which 
have swept across the English-speaking world during the last 
hundred and twenty-five years. His book is not so much a 
history as a criticism: it is the subtitle of the book which 
gives the best indication of his purpose and his accomplishment. 
In the first paragraph of the preface Professor Rogers asserts 
that historical matters are secondary (page v). He clearly 
hopes, by a sympathetic analysis of the motives and weaknesses 
of recent philosophical publications, to promote an increased 
tolerance and possibly a wider agreement among subsequent 
writers in the competing traditions or schools of the pres- 
ent day. As he says himself (page 452): “If a fraction of 
the effort once were made to enter into the difficulties and 
the insights of other thinkers that now goes to following out 
the logical consequences of a single insight and defending it 
against competitors, philosophers might fairly be expected 
to discover that logical agreement, like ethical agreement, is 
less improbable than the particularism of our first and natural 
instincts might lead us to suppose; since it is in fact to a narrow 
and exclusive sense of what is valuable, rather than to rational 
considerations, that this philosophic particularism is most 
always due.” 

Professor Rogers’s book is divided into eight sections 
which deal in turn with Scottish realism; the utilitarians; 
authority and reason in religion (the Oxford movement and 
the broad-church movement); naturalism and evolution; 
absolute idealism; personal idealism, panpsychism, and real- 
ism; pragmatism; and neo-realism. In every case there are 
more pages devoted to pointing out the weaknesses of the 
authors reviewed than to exposition and summary. One 
might even refer to the book as a history of the inadequacies 
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of the various schools of thought. The criticism shows an 
integrity of precise thinking and a humility of spirit which 
should elicit the admiration of any reader; and distinctions 
between two different meanings of a term are often made with 
rare clarity. This type of historical criticism is something 
which should be attempted more frequently by scholars who 
have read widely in the literature of philosophy and who have 
reached the maturity of judgment which Professor Rogers 
exhibits. Perhaps the most useful contribution which a philoso- 
pher can make is an illuminating account of what the movements 
of thought in its great epochs mean to the contemporary student. 
Of course such an account will seldom be in all respects satis- 
factory to any one except the author; for the traditions of 
the past mean different things to different scholars. Yet 
such an account, when well done, serves both to clarify the 
history of previous systems and also to reveal the full signifi- 
cance of the point of view from which the account is written. 

Professor Rogers frankly confesses in the preface that his 
book is propaganda (page v). It is another of the succession 
of documents in the literature of ‘critical realism’. It might 
be contended that this book is the best place to which a person 
could turn in order to form an idea of the real import of ‘critical 
realism.’ Professor Rogers’s epistemological approach is obvious 
in his statement that the fundamental question for philosophy 
is the nature of consciousness and its relation to the body 
(pages 170-171). His answer to this question is often indicated. 
He contends that the “things which enter into experience 
are my perceptions and thoughts of things” rather than the 
external objects themselves (page 401). He claims that we 
“directly meet reality only in sense perceptions, and that the 
universe is the extension of this point of immediate contact,” 
that the perception or feeling “is indeed a reality necessary 
somehow to carry the ideal content which the knowledge 
function uses,” and that “for knowledge, the point of contact 
with the real world is not feeling, but the active forces, external 
to the organism, with which in feeling we find ourselves in 
contact” (page 260). He is throughout adversely critical of 
any theory of perception which supposes the immediate objects 
of sense-experience to be themselves the usual objects of 
judgment and of knowledge; and he does not appreciate the 
strength of the contention of those who would maintain that 
a supposition of an ‘external world,’ in his sense of ‘external,’ is 
unwarranted. 

Hence the various parts of Professor Rogers’s book vary 
greatly in value. Especially able are the sections on the 
utilitarians, Huxley, Spencer’s social philosophy, and the 
religious ideas of different men. When epistemological pro- 
blems are being discussed, the idiosyncrasies of critical realism 
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frequently mar the accounts. Thus Professor Rogers is not 
at his best in dealing with T. H. Green, F. H. Bradley, and the 
radical empiricism and behaviorism of William James. In no 
place can he be called unfair, unless possibly in dealing with 
Professor R. B. Perry (page 443). And even in dealing with 
epistemological writers he shows an honesty of scholarship 
which redeems much of his argument even for those who dissent 
from his critical realism. For example, Professor Rogers is 
guilty of utter misunderstanding when he writes that Professor 
John Dewey lacks interest in the “connection of knowledge 
with a human knower” and will not recognize the “human 
reference of thought to reaiity as such” (page 302); and he is 
entirely wrong in attributing a psychological meaning to Dewey’s 
use of the term experience, so that Dewey is practically reduced 
to a subjective idealist who makes the existence of the environ- 
ment dependent upon living organisms (page 400). Yet 
just a few pages later Professor Rogers gives one of the best 
summaries of Professor Dewey’s philosophical contribution 
which has ever been made (page 403): “That ideals are not 
something to which to flee for spiritual refuge, but militant 
weapons of reform; that they do not preéxist in a higher world, 
but are continuous with natural events whose possibilities they 
express; that they. are not ready-made standards, but the 
creation of active situations; that life does not get its value 
from remote cosmic reason, but evolves its own values; that good 
is not abstract and absolute, but plural and concrete; and that 
not perfection, but the everwidening process of perfecting, 
constitutes the final goal,—all this is a distinctive point of view 
which, whether fully defensible or not, is at least straight- 
forward and unambiguous.” 

Professor Roger’s book makes clear to all what some critics 
of ‘critical realism’ have been suspecting. Professor Rogers 
wants a philosophical method which will enable us to succeed 
in the attempt of “deducing the particular facts of the world” 
(page 446), and stands opposed to those thinkers who want 
rather a method of dealing with facts which they find given in 
experience and hence which they do not consider it dogmatism 
to assume. Though criticising Herbert Spencer’s agnosticism, 
he gives a very sympathetic and favorable comment upon 
Spencer’s dualistic metaphysics. He stands in the philosophical 
tradition which goes back to Spencer and still further back to 
Locke, rather than in the other realistic tradition which goes 
back to Thomas Reid, the first great critic of the Lockian 
presuppositions. 

STERLING P. LAMPRECHT. 

University of Illinois. 
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BRITISH CRITICISMS OF AMERICAN WRITINGS, 
1815-1833. A Contribution to the Study of Anglo-American 
Literary Relationships. By William B. Cairns (Univ. of 
Wis. Studies in Language and Literature, No. 14) Madison, 
1922. 319 pp. 


This monograph is another product of the present-day wide- 
spread interest in the study of international literary influences 
and relationships. Compiled with much painstaking effort 
from about two hundred and fifty British periodical publica- 
tions, it furnishes a survey—it can hardly be called a digest—of 
British opinions on American writings to the end of the first 
half century' of our political independence. As the title sug- 
gests, the writer did not confine himself to pure literature, but 
has chosen to include all publications which tend to be an 
expression of the national genius. 

Professor Cairns quotes (sometimes only in excerpts) 
the sundry criticisms which one would naturally expect to vary 
considerably in general attitude and particular tone, coming 
as they frequently did from periodicals in principle hostile to 
one another. We must, in fact, expect to find comments no 
less singular than the works themselves must have seemed to 
the English reading public. ‘There was,” says the author in 
his conclusion, “‘no one spirit which may be succinctly char- 
acterized in which Great Britain approached the works of 
American writers a century ago.”’ Professor Cairns is, further- 
more, in a position to vouch for the general intent of British 
critics to surmount party (Tory) feelings and insular prejudice, 
and to point out how, nevertheless, a certain bias permeated 
their critical attitude. 

The reviewer, however, was disappointed to find only a 
coordination of different British opinions, for the greater part 
of the book is only loosely connected by summarizing and 
explanatory sentences and paragraphs; he expected more 
significant facts than those for which the student can henceforth 
turn to this well indexed guide and reference book. He hoped 
to discern at least one thought which could be traced through 
the entire book, and that, he is grateful to say, he detected in a 
more or less definitely expressed desire for a National American 
Literature, a literature no longer dominated by the writings of 
Englishmen. A second perusal of the present study only verified 
his conclusions. It is strange that the author who on p. 34 
remarks “the second paragraph implies the requirement, so 
often made by foreign critics, that an American book should 
present chiefly the peculiarities of American life,” does not 
consider this phase of British criticism a subject worthy of a 


1See the author’s British Criticisms of American Writings, 1783-1815 
(Univ. of Wis. Studies in Language and Literature, No. 1). 
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lengthy discussion, especially in view of the frequent recurrance 
of similar observations. Only in his conclusions does he dwell 
upon it more fully. Here he says “It [an eagerness to welcome 
American writings] also led, in most instances, to an emphasis 
on distinctive characteristics in American literature. Critics 
did not let Americans long forget that until a few years before 
they had been British subjects, and that all their inherited 
culture was British; but, illogically, they insisted that the new 
nation should at once produce a wholly novel literature. This 
led to excessive praise of works which pictured modes of life 
peculiar to America, or which developed eccentricities of 
manner, like the poems and tales of Neal; while writers who 
followed the great traditions of English literature, and who 
treated subjects that were abstract or common to both hemi- 
spheres, were disparaged.” Disparagement of colonial writers, 
i.e., writers who consciously imitated English authors, or 
depended upon the mother country for themes and coloration, 
ideation and style, is frequently encountered in criticisms of 
Irving, Bryant, and many of the minor writers. Cooper, 
however, though often reproached as an imitator of Scott and 
Smollett, is proclaimed more national, unique in his sea novels 
and border tales. Imitation, whether in style or subject matter 
usually met with sharp criticism, and pleas for independence, 
as set forth in the Literary Gazette, December 9, 1826, in a review 
of some of Mrs. Brooks’ poems, were not uncommon. It reads, 
“Let there be an Atlantic between their songs as between their 
shores; let the American bard forget the lilies, roses, and 
violets of the European Muses; let his lyre be devoted to his 
own peculiar feelings; let it seek for imagery in its native woods 
and skies,—and glorious will be its awakening.” (p. 176). 

It is interesting to note that such appeals for a national 
American literature appeared in English periodicals only a short 
time after William Ellery Channing wrote his famous Remarks 
on National Literature (1823) and that at the end of the period 
covered in our monograph there appeared an article in James 
Hall’s Western Monthly Magazine (Jan. 1835) entitled American 
Literature—Its Impediments, an indication that leading men of 
thought realized that as yet we had little of what could justly be 
called a nationalliterature. Isit not somewhat strange, however, 
that it was commonly thought that a national literature could 
be conjured up at will rather than produced through a growing 
national consciousness? It was not realized at the time, and, at 
least to the reviewer’s knowledge, never emphasized, that our 
literature, where it does not deal with political events, with 
border life, the primeval woods, the vast expanses of prairies, 
and all natural beauty, must needs be a literature of the future, 
of activity, of impatient restlessness, that it could never be a 
poesie of the past, embarrassed with classical allusions. ‘Only 
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think,”’ says the Monthly Review of April, 1832, speaking of 
Irving’s edition of Bryant’s poems, “only think of a writer 
representing Jupiter as paying a visit to Bunker’s Hill (sic.)! 
or Cupid playing among the groves of Connecticut! or Zephyr 
breathing over Schenectady!” (p. 190). 
B. A. UHLENDORF. 
University of Illinois 





GRAMMATIK FOON DER YIDISHER SPRACH. By Z. 
Reizen, Wilno 1921. Part 1 VI+162 pp. 


The author has by his painstaking work not only earned the 
gratitude of all who are interested in the study of this sadly 
neglected language, spoken by about nine million Jews, but has 
laid under obligation the student of modern languages in general. 

Yiddish philology, in spite of its extraordinary possibilities 
is still in an embryonic stage; and it is almost pathetic to think 
that such a fruitful field has been so little explored. Sporadic 
attempts to investigate the characteristics of Yiddish, or as it 
was wont to be called Judeo-German, have been made since 
the days of Buxtorf. Of the older savants Chrysander, Wagen- 
seil and Avé-Lallemant have probably made the most important 
contributions in this respect but their knowledge of spoken 
Yiddish was altogether too desultory to render the value of 
their work permanent. 

The more recent investigations of Griinbaum, Gerzon and 
especially Mansch and Saineanu—Jewish philologists—have 
really laid the foundations of Jewish grammar, but it was 
reserved for Reizen to supply us thus far with the first system- 
atic survey of Yiddish phonology and orthography. The 
second part is to deal with the morphology of Yiddish, its 
syntax, lexicology and prosody. 

The author, who is a brother of the well-known Yiddish 
poet and short story writer, Abraham Reisin, is not only 
eminently fitted for his task by virtue of his first hand acquaint- 
ance with the older as well as the more recent Yiddish literature 
but also because of his familiarity with the spoken language 
in all its dialectic forms. This prerequisite of Yiddish philology 
is enhanced by a supple style, a facility of expression which, 
considering the absence of a ready terminology in Yiddish, 
does him credit, and, above all, a sanity of viewpoint. The 
author’s philological training has probably not reached the 
high standard of specialization required for epoch making 
works, but he appears to be a linguist of some attainment, and 
a keen observer besides. 

Reizen’s grammar begins with an interesting introduction 
discussing the origin and growth of Yiddish with great insight. 
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His survey is both comprehensive and to the point. His first 
chapter deals with the characteristics of the consonants and 
vowels in Yiddish and their changes under various conditions, 
the formation of syllables, etc. The second chapter treats of 
Yiddish orthography in its historical development. The rules 
that are laid down by the author are more or less revolutionary 
in that they emphasize the phonetic elements of the words 
regardless of their Germanic origin. That there is a growing 
tendency to supplant the transliterated German orthography 
of Yiddish is evident from the fact that most of the Yiddish 
periodicals, both here and in other countries, have adopted the 
reforms in Yiddish orthography called for by a number of 
Yiddish philologists within the last decade. Some writers have 
even gone so far as to spell the Hebrew words in Yiddish 
phonetically, but as Reizen remarks the sense of reverence for 
the Holy Tongue has been an impediment in the way of this 
tendency. 

It would of course be quite impossible to do justice to a 
work like a grammar in the compass of a review. Reizen’s 
thoroughness is worthy of mention, even though his treatment 
is far from being exhaustive. In spite of his generally co~- 
sistent attitude to follow the spirit of Yiddish, he occasiona''s 
lapses into an inexplicable aberration, for instance instead of 
“‘oisgemiten’”’ he uses the form “oisgemeidt.’’ He also fails ‘vo 
distinguish between the adjective and the participle when ne 
writes “kumendig” (including the n) as an adjective. The 
elimination of the n in such words occurs universally in the 
spoken language, but the corrupt influence of journalistic 
writing has caused the adjectival form to lose its identity in 
publicistic usage. 

The author’s unwillingness to recognize that recently 
naturalized words in Yiddish should not be subjected to the 
processes that the older words have gone through since their 
introduction from Middle High German reveals slight traces 
of pedantry. It is of course true that German words ending in 
pf have dropped the f in Yiddish but there seems to be no 
adequate reason for conforming-such a recently adopted word 
as ‘kampf’ to the same process. The author to the contrary, 
most of the Yiddish writers who have not stuck to the original 
German spelling of the word will continue to drop the p instead 
of the f. Reizen claims that there are no other Yiddish words 
indicating such a substitution but it occurs to me that the word 
‘gedemft’ from the German ‘gedimpft’ is another instance in 
which the f has been given preference. 

There is a certain unscientific streak exhibited in Reizen’s 
exaggerated appraisal of certain men who have won his admira- 
tion. He scarcely ever uses the name of well-known Yiddish 
writers without affixing such adjectives as “great,” “‘world- 
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famous,” etc. In one passage he talks of Sholem Aleichem’s 
“innumerable works” (p. 29). Such a reverent attitude, 
while praiseworthy in itself, somewhat detracts from the 
formality and detachment which one might expect to find in a 
purely scientific work of a more or less abstract nature. 

His enumerations of Yiddish Jlittérateurs for illustrative 
purposes show signs of arbitrariness, if not promiscuity; 
certainly the word poet (dichter) is used by the author in an 
unusually broad sense to include the names of Kobrin, Libin, 
Zevin and Opatoshu (p. 34). In the group referred to, it 
appears that Rosenfeld is the only one to whom the designation 
is applicable. 

Reizen’s statement to the effect that the neuter gender is 
wholly foreign to the Lithuanian dialect should have been 
qualified in view of the fact that there are several exceptions 
such as the greetings “Goot-Shabes, goot-woch, goot-yohr, 
the phrases goot-vort goot leben and beiz leben (especially 
in a domestic sense) goot-kind (ironically in the sense of enfant 
terrible and beiz-voonder, also in the euphemism “goot-oig”’ 
(really meant for evil eye), and the form dis (dos) kind. 

More puzzling still is his confusion of Welsh and Wallachian 
in associating the adjective “velish” (nissel) with the latter 
(p. 95). The use of the word “videranand” instead of “‘vider- 
shtand” (pp. 137, 159) is entirely strange to the reviewer. 
Possibly the author has some basis or precedent for it. 

We should also take exception to his view that all words 
derived from the same German source should be written uni- 
formly, that is to say, without any consonantal change in the 
root (p. 131). There is nothing to warrant a rule like this, and 
such exaggerated uniformity is contrary to the spirit of any 
language. Certainly it is more in keeping with popular Yiddish 
usage—which Reizen is so eager to preserve—to say “gefenke- 
nish” and not “gefengenish”’ (p. 65 bottom) even though the verb 
from which the noun is derived happens to be famgen. Many in- 
stances may be cited of a Jene changing into a forte or an aphonic 
into a phonic consonant and vice versa, but the following two or 
three illustrations should prove our point: The word for injury is 
shoden, the phrase for ’tis a pity—a shod, yet we say “Es vet 
ihm nit shaten”’ (it will do him noharm). Again, the existence 
of the word ¢soog signifying a trait, connected with the verb 
tsihen, getsoigen, should not hinder us from retaining the older 
word tsook meaning a draught, or the adjective getsookt for a 
flourished handwriting. Similarly, though the word for a 
goat is ¢seeg, the diminutive as used in the famous passover chant 
is pronounced ¢sikele; and furthermore to bring forth kids and 
to keep continually trilling as some cantors do are both expressed 
by the words zich tsiklen. 

It is not easy to see too why Reizen in spite of his endeavor 
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to purge Yiddish of its germanized forms should write ershein- 
ungen instead of dersheinungen (p. 48), and use the German 
grammatical terms such as beivort and tseitvort etc. instead of 
the more convenient and certainly more universal terminology 
of the English and Romance languages. 

His failure to insert a euphonic n with the indefinite article 
before enlechn (p. 48) as well as his employing the dialectic 
variant ésikave, instead of the more widespread ¢tshikave 
seems to be in contravention of his own rules. 

Let us note too that the author’s explanation of the Jew’s 
preference for the older Germanic forms ending in m and 
preserved in such words as boidem (instead of Boden) bezim 
(instead of Besen) as due to the influence of the so frequently 
used Hebrew plural form im (p. 49)—this explanation is scarcely 
adequate when we consider that the om is preserved in English 
also in the words bottom, besom and bosom. Whatever 
influence may have come from familiarity with the Hebrew 
plural must be confined to the vowel rather than the consonant. 

Finally his proposal to introduce diacritical points in the 
writing and printing of Hebrew words will find little favor in 
America where such a device has been persistently avoided, 
naturally because of the tremendous work the typesetters 
would have been burdened with, if such marks were employed. 

Whatever defects Reizen’s Grammar of Yiddish may possess, 
there is no doubt that its author has made a notable contribution 
to a modern language which is as yet a terra incognita to the 
average philologist. We shall all the more eagerly await the 
promised second part with the ultimate hope that some day 
the entire work will become accessible to the English-speaking 
student. Reizen’s grammar of Yiddish, once it is completed, 
may easily take rank with the numerous similar works in other 
languages written by recognized authorities, and there is 
every justification for college libraries especially those with a 
strong modern language department, to include this work in 
their collection of grammars. 

A. A. RoBACK 

Harvard University 


THE LAWS OF THE EARLIEST ENGLISH KINGS. 
Edited and translated by F. L. Attenborough. Cambridge: 
University Press. 1922. Pp. xii+256. 


Among the sources available for the study of Germanic life 
and thought in the earlier middle ages, perhaps the most 
important are the laws of the various Germanic peoples. 
Nearly all the tribes that broke the Roman frontier and found 
homes within the limits of the Empire found it convenient to 
have their laws written down in the language of the Roman 
people, the notable exception being the Angles and Saxons 
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whose laws have come down to us in an Old English version. 
These have therefore a distinct value for the student of language 
as well as for those whose interest lies chiefly in the institutional 
field. In recent years we have come to depend almost exclu- 
sively on Liebermann’s edition of these laws, Die Gesetze der 
Angelsachsen, published 1903-1916. It would be extremely 
difficult to improve on Liebermann’s work; still, it is a German 
and not an English edition, and it is also true that Lieber- 
mann’s translations are not always so clear and precise as one 
might desire. Mr. F. L. Attenborough in preparing his version 
of these laws has had these facts in mind, and his work is to be 
welcomed not only as a convenient manual for English students 
but also as a possible contribution to our knowledge of the 
Old English idiom. 

Mr. Attenborough disclaims any attempt to compete with 
his great predecessor; he therefore contents himself with 
publishing only the most significant manuscript in the case of 
each individual law. Variant readings are noted in foot notes. 
The Anglo-Saxon text and the editor’s translation are con- 
veniently printed on opposite pages. Where the original 
has been lost, later Latin translations are used instead; other- 
wise the Latin versions are not included. The present volume 
covers all the Old English legislation from the laws of Ethelbert 
(ca. 604) to the last laws of Ethelstan (ca. 939). It is to be 
hoped that this will be speedily followed by another carrying 
the work down to the close of the Saxon period. Forty pages 
of notes and a carefully prepared analytical index add greatly 
to the value of the work. 

For the student of language the importance of Atten- 
borough’s edition lies in the fact that he occasionally disagrees 
with Liebermann in the interpretation of legal terms. Usually 
the difference is of little consequence; but in some cases it is 
fundamental. Thus drihtinbeag, which Liebermann translates 
as Herrschergeld, Attenborough understands to be a fee paid 
not to a ruler but to a personal lord, an interpretation that 
implies a feudal relationship. He believes that esne (in the 
Kentish Laws) is not synonymous with peow, but means a 
half-free servant. Similarly esnewyrhtan which is rendered 
knechtischen Arbeitern in the Gesetze, is translated “hired 
laborers” in the present version. Boldgetal, which the older 
translator takes to mean county, Attenborough believes to 
have had a less specific meaning and should be rendered “‘dis- 
trict.” There are many other points of difference involving 
not only individual words but entire passages. Perhaps one 
may risk the conclusion that Attenborough seems to have a 
clearer knowledge of the historical background of Old English 
legislation than Liebermann had and is therefore more likely 
to be correct, at least on points that are not purely linguistic. 
L. M. Larson. 
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OLD ENGLISH BALLADS, 1553-1625, Mostly from Manu- 
scripts. Edited by Hyder E. Rollins, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of English, New York University. Cambridge: 
University Press. 1920. Pp. xxxi+423. 


A PEPYSIAN GARLAND. Black-Letter Broadside Ballads 
of the Years 1595-1639, Chiefly from the Collection of 
Samuel Pepys. Edited by Hyder E. Rollins, Ph.D., New 
York University. Cambridge: University Press. 1922 
Pp. xxxi+491. 


The earlier of these two most welcome additions to our 
store of available material for ballad study contains, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere (Mod. Lang. Notes XXXVI 300ff.), not 
a little matter that can be reckoned as balladry, under any 
definition of that elastic word, only doubtfully, but it is of the 
highest value for the light it throws upon the religious and social 
mind of England from the days of Mary Tudor to the death of 
James I. All but twelve of the seventy-five items are drawn 
from manuscripts, the majority of them from two manuscripts 
in the British Museum dating respectively from the last quarter 
of the sixteenth century and the second decade of the seven- 
teenth. Almost all of them, including those from the broad- 
sides, are from unique copies. Of the two major manuscripts 
the earlier, Sloan MS. 1896, was compiled by some good 
Protestant probably in the eighth decade of the sixteenth 
century (the last entry in it is a song ‘Made by the Honourable 
the Earl of Essex, Late Deceased in A. D. 1576’). It contains 
a number of poems not reprinted by Professor Rollins because 
they are to be found in other printed collections. Of the twenty- 
three that he does print, one is the ‘good-night’ of Mrs. Anne 
Sanders (whose crime provided the plot for A Warning for Fair 
Women), one is a devotional poem by John Careless, a martyr 
of Bloody Mary’s time, and the rest are religious and moralizing 
pieces. None of them is narrative, not even Mrs. Sander’s 
‘good-night’; none of them is extant in broadside form, tho 
some of them are identified by Dr. Rollins with ballad entries 
in the Stationers’ Register; none is directed in the manuscript 
to be sung to a specific tune. Their standing as ballads is 
therefore, for the most part, dubious. They are merely brief 
and simple poems by Elizabethan puritans. The one by John 
Careless certainly had ballad currency, for it gave name to a 
ballad tune; and all the rest may, of course, have been printed 
as broadsides. Two are monologs spoken by Death, one is a 
dialog between Death and Youth, one a dialog between Christ 
and a sinner, one is a poem on the Day of Judgment. One 
defends Elizabeth’s policy of affording an asylum for persecuted 
Protestants from the Continent; another arraigns the vices 
and vanities of the age—drunkenness, lechery, extortion, and 
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foul language, ‘great hose,’ ‘French caps,’ ‘pink pumps,’ and 
hats with ‘tassels hanging down’—and another bewails the 
violence and hardships of contemporary life, where ‘Abroad the 
cutlers rule the roast, with frayes in every streate’ and ‘At 
home the griefes of carking cares do pinche our wearyed mind.’ 
Eight or nine are poems of the inner life, in which, despite 
their simplicity of language and temper, a fervid sincerity se- 
cures some degree of poetic effect. The other major source 
of the collection, Additional MS. 15,225, which is given entire 
except for four poems that are printed elsewhere and which 
affords twenty-nine of the items, is the work of a pious Catholic 
compiler about the year 1616, tho many of the poems in it date 
from the sixteenth century. The entries in this manuscript 
are somewhat better authenticated as ballads, either by identi- 
fication with entries in the Stationers’ Register or by the naming 
of a tune in the manuscript, tho most of them are no longer 
extant in print. Four of them are narrative, two recounting the 
martyrdom of Catholic priests under James I, one telling the 
story of the twelfth chapter of Tobit, and one about the faith- 
less retainer who betrayed to death the Duke of Buckingham 
in 1483; three or four might be classed as satire, one of them 
giving in lively fashion a Catholic’s notion of puritan hypocrisy; 
one celebrates in jovial fashion the powers of Good Ale, with a 
saving but incongruous moral at the end. The remainder are 
either doctrinal and didactic or devotional. The devotional 
poems are at once more in the folk tone and on a higher level 
of poetry than those in the Sloan MS. Among them is a very 
full form of the well-known hymn ‘Jerusalem, my Happy Home.’ 
The twelve broadsides reprinted (nearly if not all of them unique 
copies) range in date from the accession of Mary to the Gun- 
powder Plot, and may all be described as journalistic, tho only 
three of them are narrative. Other items from various manu- 
scripts add to the variety and representativeness of the collec- 
tion. It is the most important contribution to our knowledge 
of sixteenth and seventeenth century fugitive poetry since the 
publication of Clark’s Shirburn Ballads in 1907, and not at all 
the less valuable for its inclusion of some pieces that may never 
have circulated in ballad print. As a presentation of popular 
taste in poetry (to say nothing of popular song) it seems to put 
the sixteenth century on quite as high a level as the twentieth. 

When the Ballad Society rested from its labors there re- 
mained only one serious gap in the list of easily accessible 
material for the study of printed balladry. Two of the three 
great seventeenth century collections, the Roxburghe and the 
Bagford ballads, were henceforth available in print, fully not to 
say garrulously edited, in public and university libraries. The 
third, made by Samuel Pepys around the nucleus assembled by 
John Selden a generation before Pepys’s time and preserved in 
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five volumes in the library Pepys bequeathed to Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge, had never been reprinted. The editors of the 
Roxburghe and Bagford collections drew upon it, to be sure, 
for illustrative material, and Percy and others, before and since, 
had printed ballads from it; but there had been no volume de- 
voted primarily to a reissue of the Pepys ballads until Dr. 
Rollins brought out A Pepysian Garland. Not that the work 
is by any means a complete reissue of the Pepys collection. 
If it were it would fill several volumes, since, according to 
Ebsworth’s reckoning, there are in the collection 1671 separate 
ballads.' Instead, he has printed seventy-three ballads from 
Pepys’s first volume, none later than 1639 and almost all of 
them unique and otherwise inaccessible (some six in all have 
been printed elsewhere in other versions), five from the Wood 
collection in the Bodleian, and two from other sources. The 
texts are diplomatically reproduced (tho not in the original 
black-letter) with selections from the original woodcuts and a 
bibliographical and historical preface to each ballad. Special 
attention is given to the tunes. The editor’s very thoro acquain- 
tance with the printed balladry of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries has enabled him in several cases to trace a tune thru 
various aliases to one that is preserved for us in Chappell 
or elsewhere. In these prefaces and in the general preface, also, 
he has added a good deal to our knowledge of the life and work 
of the professional ballad-makers, Parker (to whom he devoted 
a special article four years earlier, Mod. Philology XVI 113ff.), 
Brewer, Price, and others. The volume closes with an index of 
titles, first lines, and tunes, and a glossary (in which last, by the 
way, the ‘tailor’s hell,’ mentioned in two of the ballads, should 
have been explained.) 

Ballads, in the sense of broadside prints, ‘were, in the main, 
the equivalent of modern newspapers,’ as the preface points out. 
Since the authenticity as ballads, in this sense, of the contents 
of A Pepysian Garland is unquestionable, all of them being from 
broadside print, it might be worth while to analyze them to see 
how closely they correspond in function to present-day journal- 
ism. Eight of them may be described as political news—the 
assassination of Henry IV of France, the execution of Raleigh 
and of John of Barneveldt, the Amboyna massacre, the fall of 
Rochelle, a naval battle between Spain and Holland, the con- 
clusion of a treaty between Denmark and Sweden, the enact- 
ment of a statute against swearing and drunkenness. Ten are 
reports of marvels, either of recent occurrence—a battle of 
birds at Cork, a great whale stranded on the Cheshire coast, the 


*No adequate catalog of the collection, it seems, has ever been made. 
One is glad to note that Dr. Rollins has the making of such a catalog in con- 


templation. It would be hard to find any one better fitted, by taste, training, 
and scholarship, for the undertaking. 
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miraculous punishment of a corn-hoarder, the survival of eight 
men accidentally left ashore in Greenland the year before and 
now ‘come all safely from thence in this last Fleet, 1631,’ the 
pig-faced lady ‘now to be seene in London’—or recorded in 
foreign books recently translated into English, as in the case 
of Shillock’s prophecy (from the Italian) or that of the Nether- 
lands countess who was punished for railing at a poor woman’s 
presuming to have two children when she, the countess, had 
none, by giving birth to three hundred and sixty-five at once. 
More attractive, then as now, to the journalistic sense (or 
perhaps easier to come by) were criminal sensations. Some 
twelve or fourteen of them are of this sort, among them five 
‘good-nights,’ i.e. supposed utterances of the criminal upon 
the scaffold. Witchcraft, necromancy, bribery, arson, high- 
waymanry, seduction, torture of apprentices, and murder in 
divers forms (three deal with the murder of husband by wife 
in domestic quarrel) are among the themes of the balladists. 
It all sounds very modern! If the protagonists are in high place, 
so much the better, of course, as when the royal commissioner of 
monopolies is convicted of bribery and publicly degraded from 
knighthood, or when the notorious Dr. Lamb, minion of the 
Duke of Buckingham, is stoned to death by an incensed London 
mob. All of these may be put down to the account of news, tho 
a moral is generally attached. Another group corresponds, 
more or less, to the editorial column of the modern newspaper. 
The matter may be political—a tirade against the Pope, a call 
to English soldiers to try their fortunes in Bohemia under 
Gustavus Adolphus; or economic and industrial—the formation 
of a porters’ union, the abuse of the apprentice system, the 
happiness and dignity of the ‘gentle craft’ of shoemaking; 
or religious—a prophecy of the Day of Judgment, a general 
Jeremiad upon the irreligion of the times; but the bulk of them 
are upon matters of social or private morality—the fate of har- 
lots and ‘roaring boys’ in Bridewell, where breaking hemp 
takes the place of breaking stone in the modern Mid-West 
régime; the ducking of a scold; an old man winning his son’s 
sweetheart away by the lure of wealth, with tragic consequences; 
the misery of an ill-used wife; a warning (from the wife) to a 
dissolute and spendthrift husband; the blessings of the married 
life; the evils of drink; the danger of practical jokes; the im- 
modesty of young women; a raid upon a brothel on the Bank- 
side; and panoramic views of the morality of the trades and 
professions, sometimes humorously satirical and sometimes 
pedestrianly solemn. What would be called ‘feature story stuff’ 
in modern journalism is represented by the ballad of the Rat- 
catcher (who is a poisoner and a quack doctor as well), the 
ballad of the Peddler’s Pack, and a number of ballads on the 
desirability of maids or widows as wives. If we remember the 
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poet’s corner and the importance of the columnist in the modern 
newspaper we shall find room for nearly all the rest under the 
general head of journalism. Four or five are ‘jigs’ of the sort so 
contemptuously referred to in the Prologue to Marlowe’s Tam- 
burlaine, short rimed farces to be acted with dancing as after- 
pieces to plays. Half a dozen or more, including some already 
described, might be classed as satire; eight or ten are merely 
humorous anecdotes with no moral intention; there are two 
Bible stories (Jonas and the Judgment of Solomon), and one 
(Hero and Leander) from the classics. What one does not 
find, whether by reason of editorial selection or because they 
are lacking in the Pepys collection I do not know, is love songs 
and pastorals, which bulk so large in the poetry of the age, and 
devotional lyrics such as characterize the two manuscripts from 
which Dr. Rollin’s preceding volume is chiefly drawn. Just 
one of the eighty ballads in the book, The Western Knight, is 
related to the ballad of ‘popular’ tradition, being probably, 
as the editor suggests, the working over of a traditional ballad. 
If so, it has suffered a mud-change into something mean and 
flat; it is in alien company. The glamour of romantic poetry 
has no kinship with the bread-and-butter daily work of Martin 
Parker and his kind, who produced the ballads that Pepys col- 
lected. Their work is not poetry, as Dr. Rollins very clearly 
sees; its value lies elsewhere—in the picture of the everyday 
lives and interests of Londoners three hundred years ago. And 
it would not be easy to find a more comprehensive, intimate, 
and lively presentment of those lives and interests than is 
afforded by A Pepysian Garland. 
H. M. BELDEN 
University of Missouri 





SOCIAL LIFE IN THE DAYS OF PIERS PLOWMAN. 
By D. Chadwick. Cambridge: University Press. 1922. 
Pp. xiii, 125. 

The Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought (ed- 
ited by G. C. Coulton) are a comparatively new series under- 
taken with a view to casting a somewhat clearer light on social 
and intellectual conditions in England in the later middle ages. 
In the present instance this result is sought through a careful 
and detailed study of the materials presented in the Vision of 
Piers Plowman. William Langland (or whoever the author was) 
wrote his “‘vision” in the second decade following the Black 
Death, a frightful visitation the results of which were long felt 
throughout the entire structure of English society. We have 
for the same period the more attractive writings of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, which have long been a favorite source for the social 
history in the fourteenth century. But with all their excellence 
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these are scarcely to be compared, as historical documents, to 
the less elegant verses of Piers Plowman, for Chaucer, after all, 
does not penetrate far below the middle class; of life in the lower 
strata, where the millions lived and struggled and died, he tells 
us very little. Langland’s work is built on broader lines; in his 
vision he contemplated all classes, the lower as well as the higher. 

Miss Chadwick’s work is not in the form of a conventional 
study of social facts; it is not a discussion of the materials in- 
volved and is not much concerned with the interpretation of 
details. Her plan has been to select and to arrange in an orderly 
manner the poet’s observations and to give what seem to be 
the poet’s views. The materials have been classified under seven 
heads: the clergy, the government, country life, town life, 
wealth and poverty, the layman’s religion, and the status of 
women. On most of these topics Miss Chadwick has been able 
to add very little to the information already available. We 
know something about the confused state of the government, 
and the low state of efficiency in the church is thoroughly under- 
stood; but subjects like the layman’s religion and the status of 
women have not been investigated with any degree of thorough- 
ness. One should infer from Miss Chadwick’s study that Piers 
Plowman, however much he criticizes the church, was not a 
Lollard but held orthodox beliefs on all essential matters. 
The author was doubtless pleased to find that the actual status 
of her sex did not at all agree with the legal status. Though 
the poet seems to have been a theoretical believer in the merits 
of the celibate life and the sinful nature of womanhood, “he 
profited by practical experience and took for his ideal reformer 
a married man who paid high tribute to his wife by leaving her 
in charge of his worldly property. This was probably the at- 
titude of the average layman; he acquiesced in the ecclesiastical 
conventions, but his actions were mainly guided by common 
sense.” 

L. M. Larson 





EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOR. By Ben Jonson, Edited with 
Introduction, Notes,and Glossary by Henry Holland Carter, 
Ph. D., Professor of English in Carleton College. A Disser- 
tation. presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School 
of Yale University in Candidacy for the Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1921. 
Yale Studies in English, no. LIT. 


Professor Carter divides his Introduction under the following 
six headings: Editions of the Text, Date, Stage-History, 
Influence of the Classics, Extracts from the Critics, Critical 
Estimate. Under the first of these, he discusses the Quarto 
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and the Folio,' passes on to the later editions, and then, return- 
ing to Q and F, undertakes a detailed comparison of them. 
He studies and classifies the changes undergone by the text 
of Q in revision more carefully than any previous student of 
Jonson. His categories number seventeen,’ but he does not 
take them too seriously; that is to say, he recognizes that 
their value lies solely in giving a comprehensive view of the 
extent and nature of the changes Jonson made in the text of 
Q. The remarkable superiority of F over Q in the qualities of 
precision, accuracy, force, and clearness is here fully illustrated. 

Professor Carter did not have the opportunity of examining 
Mr. Percy Simpson’s edition of this play, which appeared when 
his own was passing through the press, and so cannot be ex- 
pected to discuss the theory advanced in that edition as to the 
likelihood of the revision of Q taking place about 1612. He 
agrees, of course, with the accepted conclusion that Q was 
originally produced in 1598 and is not to be identified with 
The comodey of Vmers, and he leans towards Nicholson’s 
view that the date of revision was probably 1605-6. Here I 
think he is over-cautious. No doubt, the evidence in favor 
of Nicholson’s view is not conclusive; on the other hand, the 
objections to it are not so very strong. The distinction Nichol- 
son draws between Brainworm the impromptu and Bobadil 
the practised liar is one consonant with Jonson’s taste and 
genius. As for the irritating incidental allusions to the reign 
of Elizabeth, it is quite possible that Jonson overlooked them. 
We must not proceed on the assumption that Jonson overlooked 
nothing.’ He was exceptionally careful and thorough in all of 
his writing, but, after all, he could blunder like another man. 
Professor Carter does not at this point (p. Ixvii) allow the 
weight it deserves to the change in oaths which he had himself 
earlier examined and demonstrated at length. 


1It may be of interest to note that my own copy of 1616 agrees with the 
readings of Y given in the list on p. xvii. 

2P. xxxiv: “(1) localization of scene in England; (2) condensation; 
(3) expansion; (4) change of abstract expressions to concrete; (5) more 
direct and simple expressions; (6) less simple expressions; (7) more vigorous 
or forceful expressions; (8) insertion of words of more specific reference to 
persons; (9) insertion of qualifying adjectives or adverbs; (10) introduction 
of figures, and improvement in existing figures; (11) better sentence-structure; 
(12) readings more appropriate to context; (13) syntactical changes; (14) 
elision; (15) change from solemn forms; (16) change in oaths; (17) changes 
without clear reason or improvement.” 

On p. 394 Professor Carter discusses what he himself regards as a piece 
of forgetfulness on Jonson’s part. If, as Mr. Simpson makes extremely plau- 
sible, Jonson did not rewrite the play, but used a copy of Q which he “worked 
over with manuscript corrections to prepare it for the press,” so that “the 
printer of the Folio had before him a printed copy of the 1601 text interlined 
with corrections in Jonson’s handwriting, and not a playhouse manuscript” 
(Simpson, xiii f.), there is no difficulty in understanding how these allusions 
escaped him. 
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Under the heading of Stage-History, Professor Carter 
devotes special attention to the Garrick and Dickens revivals; 
he includes a list of all performances from 1751 on, and gives 
the names of the actors whenever known. This is an interesting 
section. 

Few will disagree with what our editor has to say about the 
influence of the classics upon this play, though one might like 
to have Jonson’s essential originality given even more emphasis 
than it receives. Let us suppose, for instance, a person 
thoroughly well read in English life and literature in the six- 
teenth century, but totally ignorant of the classics and equally 
unacquainted with what is known about Jonson’s borrowings 
from them. Give him the Folio text of Every Man in his 
Humor to read. What in the dialogue, plot, or characters, 
except an occasional literary allusion, would lead him to think 
that Jonson had gone outside the field of English life for ideas 
or material? Jonson has borrowed from the classics, of course, 
and the list of his borrowings is quite long; but what he borrowed 
underwent a complete transmutation, and his originality, 
in the proper sense of the word, is as unquestionable as that of 
Shakespeare. 

Because I feel very strongly the truth of the statement 
just made, I experience some dissatisfaction when, for example, 
I read (p. xc): “‘Young Knowell is a less serious offender than 
most of the young men of the New Comedy. There, many 
times, the whole gamut of vices is run through. When stripped 
of the personal characteristics which render him a typical 
young Englishman, however, and relegated to a type, his 
general theory and conduct of life place him with those others 
whose escapades delighted the audiences of Rome.” His 
‘general theory and conduct of life,’ quoth ’a! Strip Young 
Knowell of his personal and English characteristics, and what 
is there left? Merely that he is the son of his father, to whom 
he proves that he is old enough to be trusted with his own fate. 
There is, in other words, hardly anything left from which his 
‘general theory and conduct of life’ can be collected. As the 
play stands, his theory and conduct of life are quite unexcep- 
tionable. Like Warrington and Pendennis, like the heroes 
of Lever’s earlier novels, Young Knowell and Wellbred are 
young men with a lively sense of humor, who delight in the 
eccentricities of character and manners that the town affords. 
Old Knowell, Kitely, Downright, all devoid of this invaluable 
sixth sense, cannot understand this taste, and fear that it 
implies levity of disposition, perhaps something worse. The 
only persons who understand are Brainworm and Justice 
Clement, themselves well endowed with a sense of humor. 
The morals of Young Knowell and Wellbred are perfectly 
sound, as the Justice points out at the end of the play, and, 
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indeed, Jonson is from the very beginning careful to reassure 
the audience on this head. I fear that Professor Carter has not 
paid sufficient attention to the amphibology in the use of the 
words “rogues” and “honest men” in the passage from Miss 
Woodbridge’s Studies in Jonson’s Comedy quoted on p. 398.4 
Only from this point of view can we speak of a ‘theory and 
conduct of life’ on the part of Young Knowell, and Jonson 
needs no New Comedy to instruct him in it. To speak as 
Professor Carter does in this passage is to neglect what is 
important and emphasize what is unimportant. Young 
Knowell is, on the closest possible calculation, third cousin 
thrice removed to the young man of Latin comedy. A ‘less 
serious offender,’ Professor Carter calls him. Pray, in what 
has he offended? 

I had always thought (for that matter I still think) that 
Jonson was a poet of no small importance, but Professor 
Carter seems not to be of that opinion. Under the heading 
‘Critical Estimate,’ he says: ‘‘We know that even Jonson was 
a devotee of the Muses, and had a share in the instinctive love 
for poetry which permeated the atmosphere of his day. One 
would certainly have divined this from the play in question, 
particularly in its earlier version. A few stray harbingers of 
poetry may be seen here, together with the splendid apology 
for it which he sternly sacrificed in his revision. He who saw 
in ‘poesie’ something of the ‘blessed, aeternall, and most 
true deuine,’ than whose ‘reuerend name nothing can more 
adorne humanity,’ must have been possessed with something of 
the poet’s nature. One would have been tempted to regard this 
the early tribute to poetry, and the language which conveyed it, 
as an earnest of possible future poetic achievement. That 


these early promptings of his inner spirit were not cultivated, © 


but rather allowed, and perhaps encouraged, to wither and 
decay, Jonson’s later history showed.” ‘‘Evem Jonson... 
possible poetic achievement . . . wither and decay!” Did 
Professor Carter, before writing such words as these, stop to 
take a survey of Jonson’s work from the point of view of its 
poetic character? Are not the masques highly poetical? Is 
not The Sad Shepherd poetical? Are not many pieces in Epi- 
grams, Forest, Underwood poetry? Could Volpone have been 
written by one who was not a poet, or the speeches given to 
Sir Epicure Mammon in II, ii of The Alchemist? Professor 
Carter does not tell us how he defines poetry; I can frame no 
definition that does not cover a large amount of Jonson’s 
writing. 

‘Nor is Miss Woodbridge herself altogether clear on this point. Young 
Knowell and Wellbred belong to the “rogues”’ as distinguished from the “honest 
men” only if those terms are to taken as purely technical, a for con- 
venience of plot analysis. To give the impression, as Miss Woodbridge certainly 
does, that they are rogues in any real sense of the word, is most regrettable. 
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Professor Carter’s Introduction is, for all this faultfinding, 
a sound and workmanlike production, somewhat heavily 
written, limited to the study of a small number of questions,® 
but displaying in their consideration industry, thoroughness, 
and accuracy. The same qualities are seen in the reprinting 
of the texts of Q and F. At least, such slight tests as I have 
applied yield nothing to his discredit as collator and proof- 
reader. The list of errata on p. 448 seems at first glance rather 
long, but few of the errors are of any importance, and the 
number is not disproportionate, since he is reprinting two 
texts. This list does not cover misprints in the Introduction 
(e.g., p. xvii, ll. 5 and 7; lxiii, 1. 20, Gifford should be Nicholson) 
or Notes (e.g., p. 271, ll. 19-21). 

The explanatory notes are copious, and the subjects as a 
rule well selected. Some, at least, of the notes on the changes 
made in revision are quite superfluous (e.g., I, v, 68; II, iii, 
59), and, if omitted, would have left space for other matters. 
Their place might well have been supplied by more frequent 
reference to Jonson’s other works. Thus, Jonson begins in 
this play his well-known practice (cf. I, ii, 85; I, iv, 65; III, 
v, 51) of making one person in the play comment upon or 
interpret the character of another for the benefit of the audi- 
ence, but I do not find that Professor Carter anywhere alludes 
to the fact. Obviously, no fault can be found with the editor 
for not including information that could not be had without 
special examination of books not accessible on this side of the 
Atlantic; for instance, in his note on the Dedication he could 
not, in illustration of Jonson’s gratitude toward Camden, 
utilize the inscription in a gift-copy of Cynthia’s Revels which 
Mr. Simpson is the first, so far as I know, to bring to light. 
But he should have noticed the suggestion of Mr. D. Nichol 
Smith (also referred to by Simpson) that Jonson established 
the practice of dedicating plays. Nor do I think it merely 
captious to say that the four notes (Ded. 11; I, i, 18; I, i, 24; 
Q V, i, 491) on the subject of Jonson’s attitude toward poetry 
hardly set the matter in its proper light. The reader should be 


5 He says in the Preface: “Many inviting topics have perforce been ex- 
cluded. The genesis of the humor-idea, with Jonson’s relation to it, and the 
extent of his influence upon his contemporaries and followers, are subjects too 
large for the present investigation, in connection with other necessary tasks.” 
No sensible person, realizing that he had two texts to deal with, will quarrel 
with this decision. At the same time, I think he should have considered the inter- 
esting and important question suggested by the following sentence concerning 
William Haughton: “His Englishmen for My Money is, so far as we can tell, the 
first regular comedy of realistic London life in the English drama” (Baugh, 
William Haughton’s Englishmen for My Money, 1917, 40. Cf. R. Bayne, 
Camb. History of Eng. Lit., V, 329-330, 331). Did Jonson, then, simply follow 
another man’s lead? 

For the ‘genesis of the humor-idea,’ see the excellent study in Simpson’s 
Int., xxxvi ff. 
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told, in an edition of Every Man in his Humor on this scale, 
that poetry in Jonson’s day was bitterly attacked as harmful, 
and that these particular passages, as well perhaps as others, 
are introduced with reference to that fact. Of course, Professor 
Carter could not give the history of this controversy, beginning 
as it did in ancient times, but in a few lines he could have noted 
the important fact of its existence, and given references that 
would have enabled the student to follow the matter up. 
Moreover, the language in the second and third of these notes 
is, it seems to me, unfortunately chosen, for it conveys the 
impression that Professor Carter thinks Jonson in sympathy 
with Old Knowell’s ideas on poetry. 

I mention a few passages in the explanatory notes that 
need supplementation or correction, though it should be said 
that, as the Preface is dated 1914, Professor Carter would not 
care to be held responsible for what has appeared since that 
year. He should, however, have noted, p. 264, Bang’s sugges- 
tion, Engl. St., xxxvi, 2, 340f., as to the origin of the name 
Bobadil. Under I, v, 47, the reader should be told that Jonson’s 
authorship of the extant Additions to The Spanish Tragedy 
is probable, but not incontrovertible. In the note on I, v, 81 
we read: “Stubbes, in his Anatomy of Abuses, quotes the 
description of the dress of a young dandy in 1604 by I. M., 
in his Father Hubbards Tales.’’ But Stubbes, whose last edition 
of the Anatomy was in 1595, does not quote from this work; 
it is Furnivall, in his notes on Stubbes. Moreover, I. M. 
should be T. M. (same mistake on preceding page). It is not 
probable that Dame Kitely’s phrase, “the new disease,” II, 
iii, 47, is to be appropriated to a particular, diagnostically 
distinct disease, as Whalley says in the long note that Professor 
Carter quotes and apparently approves. It is rather to be 
taken loosely and popularly, cf. Creighton, Traill’s Socéal 
England (illustrated edition), ITI, 368. Under ITI, ii, 11, might 
be noted the present reviewer’s suggestion (M. L. N., xxxi, 
321) that the jest is an old one (and under their proper headings 
should be entered the classical bits there mentioned as utilized 
by Jonson in this play). In explaining the expression, “I 
might haue been ioyn’d patten,” etc., III, v, 8, which has 
needlessly puzzled commentators, Professor Carter took the 
wrong path (cf. his Glossary, s. v. patten). Wheatley’s sugges- 
tion that “‘patten here has its sense of foot-wear” is absurd in 
itself, and also grammatically impossible (what would Professor 
Carter do with the word been?). His other suggestion, pattern, 
is better, but open to the same grammatical objection. Cun- 
ningham, of course, was on the right track, as can be seen by 
looking up ‘patent’ in NED. Note, also, that ‘Paten’ rhymes 
with ‘Latin’ in Sylvester’s Du Bartas, ed. 1621, p. 262. Under 
V, v, 38, with reference to the lines, Consules fiunt quotannis, 
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etc., it should be observed that they occur, apparently for 
the first time in print, in Binetus’ 1579 edition of Petronius, 
p. 20, under the heading, Floridi de Qualitate Vitae, and that. 
Binetus, p. 17, explains the term floridi as follows: gui loci 
sunt insignes ex variis auctoribus descripti, qui & aurei dicebantur, 
sicut floridorum quaiuor libri ex A puleij scriptis excerpti extant 
hodie. This fact explains the marginal reference in Discoveries 
which puzzled Schelling in his edition (cf. Mod. Phil., XV, 308). 

In conclusion, I might say that the least satisfactory feature 
of this edition of Every Man in his Humor is to be found in 
what may be called interpretive criticism, that is, in the re- 
marks on the characters and on the play as a work of art. 
Thus, the treatment in Introduction and Notes of the differences 
between Q and F lacks the penetration and suggestiveness 
of Mr. Simpson’s much briefer discussion of the same topic. 
On the other hand, so complete and minute is Professor Carter’s 
comparison of the two versions that it seems to exhaust the 
subject from the textual point of view; the work is, apparentiy, 
done once for all. This fact illustrates what is the most satis- 
factory feature of the book. Professor Carter has been patient 
and thorough, industrious and, I think, in the main accurate. 

WittrAM DinsMoRE BricGcGs 





Stanford University 


GRAMMATIK DES HEUTIGEN ENGLISCH. Von Dr. 
G. Wendt, Leiter des Miadchengymnasiums in Hamburg. 
Heidelberg. Winter. 1922. 24.5 cm., pp. viii, 309. Price, 
$1.50. 

Professor Wendt, whose Syntax des heutigen Englisch has 
been long and favorably known, has now published a good 
grammar of present day British English. It is designed es- 
pecially for teachers and students who have to learn English 
largely or entirely through the medium of translation. For 
English-speaking persons, therefore, its chief value will lie in 
its large and well selected body of examples of practically all 
constructions heard in Britain to-day. Some, perhaps many, 
of these have been taken from the contemporary press, and it 
would have added to the interest and even the value of the 
book if the sources of at least a part of these quotations could 
have been given. We realize, of course, that if many such 
references had been given it would have added to the expense 
of producing the volume. 

We think, too, that it would have added to the usefulness of 
the volume if the sections had been numbered, for the purpose 
of reference and cross-reference. 

We append a few notes on details; these are by no means 
exhaustive, but are merely suggestive of the kind of criticism 
to be passed on the book. 
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P. 5. The usual past tense of stink, we believe, is no longer 
stank but stunk. 

P. 15, mid. “If you would have been led by me” for “If you 
had been led by me” is rarely if ever heard from those who have 
really learned English. 

P. 21, To the list of Hilfszeitwérter may be added turn. 
Cf. pp. 185f. In sentence 7 below, “Thackeray is not to go 
unhonoured and unsung,” it is worth noting that go here has a 
different sense from what it has in the sentence, “I am afraid 
I shall go blind.” 

P. 35, mid. In the sentence, “The testator devised the 
Ardmore estate in trust for his eldest son for life, with remainder 
to his male issue in fee, whom failing to testator’s other sons, 
according to seniority,” the absolute phrase seems to be un- 
grammatical, the correct form being “who failing,” with a 
comma after the participle. 

P. 43, top. Is not dislikes a commoner form than dislikings? 

P. 53, top. In sentence 11, “these sort”’ should be branded 
as bad English. 

P. 55. We cannot speak for Britain; but in America the 
sentence “Has everybody got what they want” would not be 
heard from the most correct speakers. 

P. 60, mid. One might add, a forty-foot pole. 

P. 68, mid. In sentence 2, “I sent away a better than him,” 
the use of him should be branded as bad. 

P. 86, bot. The article is more often omitted from the 
Irish.county names: ‘‘County Mayo.” 

P. 87, bot. On the contrary, ‘‘The White House” always 
has the article. 

P. 230, 1. 5. After the sentence, “ .. . circumstances 
gave her a wider outlook than almost any of her contempo- 
raries,” the author adds, ‘‘Man erwartet fo any.” This may be 
doubted. The tendency would certainly be to give any the 
same construction as her. 

P. 260, mid. ‘‘Men whom he thinks are . . . ” is certainly 
bad form in America. 

P. 265. “Like he did’ is slowly creeping into America, 
but the purists are fighting it bitterly. 

The Wortregister is very inadequate. The volume is well 
printed. 

CLaRK S. NoRTHUP 
Cornell University. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF SIR JOHN VAN OLDEN BARNA- 
VELT. Anonymous Elizabethan Play. Edited from the 
Manuscript, with Introduction and Notes, by Wilhelmina 
P. Frijlinck. Amsterdam: H. G. Van Dorssen. 1922. 
Pp. clx+119. 


Dr. Frijlinck’s edition of The Tragedy of Sir John Van Olden 
Barnavelt makes readily accessible to students of the Eliza- 
bethan drama a play that deserves on historical as well as 
literary grounds to be better known. In view of its theme, 
the editing of it by a Dutch scholar and its issuance in Holland 
have special appropriateness. Dutch students cannot fail to 
find of interest an English play based upon the fateful struggle 
of their two illustrious countrymen, John of Barnavelt, Advo- 
cate and Seal Keeper of Holland during forty of the most critical 
years of her history, and Maurice, Prince of Orange and 
Count of Nassau, a soldier to whose extraordinary military 
skill was chiefly due the expulsion of the Spaniards from the 
Seven United Provinces. But English readers, too, especially 
such as are familiar with Motley’s History of the United Nether- 
lands and its sequel, The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, 
will be attracted by the theme. 

The play has undoubtedly been praised too highly by some. 
Harmony of tone and consistency in the drawing of the char- 
acters are not maintained, and certain scenes are undeniably 
dull. But against these defects considerable merits are to be 
balanced. There are scenes of elevated and moving rhetoric, 
such as Leidenberch’s speech before committing suicide and 
Barnavelt’s defense of himself while facing his accusers; children 
are used most effectively to work upon the sympathies of the 
audience; and the concluding portion, dealing with the execu- 
tion, while not taking full advantage of its possibilities, is 
impressive. If this old play is still of interest to us, we can 
easily imagine its greater interest for the English of 1619, 
whose ties with Holland were many and intimate, and who 
must have been following closely the series of events which 
had just swept one of Europe’s most eminent statesmen from 
a position of virtually regal power to the scaffold. 

One can appreciate the late A. H. Bullen’s satisfaction at 
the discovery of the manuscript of this hitherto unpublished 
play. In 1883 he printed it in the second volume of his Collec- 
tion of Old English Plays. The following year M. Nijhoff, 
who thought it would be of interest to his countrymen, re- 
published it at the Hague. Last year Miss Frijlinck issued 
the play as a University of Amsterdam dissertation. 

Dr. Frijlinck follows in general the plan of the more elaborate 
recent critical editions of plays. Her introduction, which is 
leisurely even for a doctoral dissertation, deals with such 
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subjects as the date and history of the play, its sources, its 
authorship, and its aesthetic and literary value. The text 
is followed by twenty-five pages of explanatory notes. The 
volume contains a fine engraving of Barnavelt and a repro- 
duction of a sample of the manuscript. English and American 
scholars will be grateful to Miss Frijlinck for choosing the 
English rather than the Dutch language for her introduction 
and notes. 

The sources of the play are given careful study by Dr. 
Frijlinck. These were chiefly pamphlets in English, issued in 
1618 and 1619, the inevitable accompaniment, in that tractarian 
age, of the trial and execution of so distinguished a citizen as 
Barnavelt. Bullen and Motley had mentioned some of the 
pamphlets that might have been used, and Professor Koeppel 
had indicated certain parallels, but it has remained for Dr. 
Frijlinck to give the matter of sources a really thorough treat- 
ment. She concludes that the picture of Barnavelt in the play 
is remarkably adequate in view of the scant and prejudiced 
material on which it was apparently based. 

Especially lucid and convincing is Dr. Frijlinck’s treatment 
of authorship. Though the manuscript gives no explicit 
indication of authorship, scholars are almost unanimous in 
pronouncing the play, on stylistic grounds, the joint work of 
Fletcher and Massinger; and there is also pretty general 
agreement as to the scenes to be assigned to each man. Never- 
theless, the question of authorship is not quite removed from 
the realm of conjecture, and one feels that Dr. Frijlinck would 
have done well to refer with less finality, throughout her in- 
troduction, to the authorship of particular scenes. Dr. Frij- 
linck believes that the main body of the play “‘was framed by 
Massinger, who probably planned the play as a whole, and 
laid down the lines of the plot and principal features, though 
a considerable part of it may be assigned to Fletcher.” 

In the section on the historical value of the play, Dr. 
Frijlinck discusses at length the departure from historical fact. 
It is not surprising, she says, that “‘the dramatists have not 
succeeded in sifting their material sufficiently to bring out the 
truth clearly.” As a matter of fact, they probably felt under 
little obligation to sift and test their material. Indeed, as 
Dr. Frijlinck suggests, any fundamentally different treatment 
of the subject would have been surprising. Popular sentiment 
in England, as well as in Holland, at this time made it inevitable 
that Barnavelt should have been presented in a somewhat 
unfavorable light, and that Maurice should have been endowed 
with more justice and nobility than he possessed. The drama- 
tist’s chief concern was to produce a popular and dramatically 
effective play: he was little worried about the accuracy of 
his matter. 
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Dr. Frijlinck’s notes contain much valuable comment, and 
some that seems, to the English-speaking reader at least, of little 
value. That English is not (as I suppose) her native tongue 
probably accounts for her elucidation of such familiar words 
and phrases as the following: twill take from his pride, 284; rest 
assurd, 561; governd more by your fear then reason, 579; too 
gentle lenitie, 737; pluck vp your hart, 1999; onseasonable, 2147; 
vnanswerable proofes, 2644. To the same cause must be attrib- 
uted her punctuation throughout the introduction and notes, 
which is often disconcertingly remote from English usage. But 
these are minor faults in a scholarly and able piece of work. 

Special commendation should be given to Dr. Frijlinck’s 
admirable handling of the text. She has given a faithful 
reproduction of the manuscript, following consistently the 
principles laid down by the Malone society. If any guarantee 
of accuracy were needed, it could be found in the fact that the 
proof sheets were checked with the manuscript by Dr. W. W. 
Greg. Dr. Frijlinck has corrected Bullen’s readings at a 
great many points; she has also restored practically all the 
passages deleted by the censor and scored through to reduce 
the length of the play for the stage, a labor calling for immense 
patience. Though her introduction contains much of value, 
it is probably the furnishing of a definitive text that will make 
her book most highly prized by students of the Elizabethan 
drama. 

ALEXANDER C. JUDSON. 

Indiana University. 





A SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1780-1880. 
By Oliver Elton, Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Liverpool. New York. The Macmillan 
Company. 1920. 22cm. 4 vols. 


Professor Elton’s work will take its place among the really 
notable works of its class. One compares it naturally with the 
work of Hugh Walpole on The Literature of the Victoria Era 
and with the later volumes of The Cambridge History of 
English Literature. With Walker his corresponding volumes 
correspond rather closely in bulk; the third and fourth volumes, 
dealing with the period 1830-1880, have 866 pages as compared 
with Walker’s 1067; and there is the same catholicity of tone; 
emphasis is of course somewhat differently placed, and likes 
and dislikes vary with the temperaments of the two men. In 
bulk both Walker and Elton fall far short of the corresponding 
volumes of the Cambridge History, the last four, which have a 
total of 2583 pages as compared with Elton’s 1797. Some 
readers will prefer Elton’s single point of view to the many 
differing points of view represented in the articles in the Cam- 
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bridge History, which critics have adjudged to be of varying 
degrees of excellence. 

The bibliographical notes in Elton are especially to be 
commended as on the whole good guides to the leading sources 
of information. The author is pretty well aware of what has 
been written in this field; he is careful to state the fact when 
he has not been able to see a given book. In the four volumes 
these notes run to 106 pages; the Cambridge History bibliog- 
raphies for the same period run to 537 pages, but in these, on 
the other hand, there is somewhat less criticism. Elton supplies 
two excellent indexes, one for the Georgian and one for the 
Victorian part. 

As regards proportion, we have no serious quarrel with 
Professor Elton. For example, he gives Wordsworth 51 pages; 
Byron 48; Scott 64; Hazlitt 21; Carlyle 33; Ruskin 32; Tennyson 
32; Browning 36; Swinburne 30; Disraeli 13; Lytton 4; Dickens 
27; Meredith 40; Charles Kingsley 8; William Carleton 3. The 
most serious omission (and this is true also of Walker) is Thomas 
Hardy, who by 1880 had published half a dozen novels, includ- 
ing Far from the Madding Crowd (1874) and The Return of the 
Native (1878). In the case of both literary historians the 
omission may be and is probably due to the fact that Mr. 
Hardy is still living; but the fact of the omission is still to be 
taken into account, since the impress of Thomas Hardy upon 
his generation must be reckoned with in any final estimate of 
the literature of the period. If Aubrey De Vere gets a trifle 
less space than Frederick Locker Lampson, it is easy to note 
such points; in a general way we believe that it would be a 
difficult matter to arrange proportions that would meet with 
more general favor than will those found in these volumes. 
Elton’s method, frankly statéd, is to select the best and give 
extended treatment to as many as his limitations of space will 
permit of. He speaks of omitting with regret Theobald Wolf 
Tone and Isaac D’Israeli (ii. 434). Other omissions noted are 
William H. Ainsworth and G. P. R. James (see iv. 163), Robert 
Plumer Ward, William Gilbert, Lord Lennox, Florence Marryat, 
and William Clark Russell. 

Professor Elton’s tastes are fairly catholic and liberal. 
It is fair to test him by his attitudes toward Byron and Words- 
worth. While admitting that “the taste of the delicate, under 
the sway of Wordsworth, Tennyson, and their successors, has 
been to demand from poetry a conscious nobility of thought, 
or a consummate finish, which Byron does not give,’ Elton 
goes on to say that the foreign estimate of Byron’s greatness is 
truer and sounder than the English estimate. Byron the 
Titan, Byron the satirist (the real, the ultimate Byron), and 
Byron the liberator all helped to make the composite impression 
which Continental Europe got of him; he had “‘a song of his 
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very own.” To Wordsworth Elton, without enthusiasm, 
endeavors to be fair. It is ‘‘fair and necessary to say that 
sometimes, when he is writing well, and is also making a poetic 
attack on our deepest feelings, he does not carry us away. He 
fails to do so, because he is not carried away himself. We do 
not get this sensation with Milton, lofty and proud as he is; 
there is the accent of strong and self-forgetful passion in Mil- 
ton’s personal preludes to various books of his epic, as well as 
perfection of speech.’’ Wordsworth’s is the poetry of happi- 
ness. ‘“‘It is not written in high spirits and gallant cheer, like 
Scott’s; nor with gaiety, like Shakespeare’s poetical comedy; 
but it is written in a spirit of happiness, pervaded, like his 
life, by ‘the deep power of joy.’”’ He is the poet for very good 
people. His pantheism is only for those who can believe in it. 
His great ‘‘achievement is that he can remain an artist whilst 
uttering a moral or a philosophical idea. His influence on the 
English poets is distinct from the pure tradition of romantic 
lyric’; ‘“‘nay it is in some sort a complement and counterpoise 
to that tradition; the ethical gravity, the patriot heroism, of 
Wordsworth, as well as his concern with the spiritual side of 
common life, and, on the other hand, with exalted philosophic 
matter, contrast with the absorption in beauty for its own sake, 
the frequent indifference to public matters, the life lived in an 
enchanted self-created world, and the carelessness of meta- 
physics, which have distinguished many of the romantic 
poets.”’ It will thus be seen that we have a new and fresh 
estimate of these poets in the light of recent criticism. And this 
is true of the book in general. 

For Professor Elton’s style there can be only words of high 
praise. In a long work of this kind there is to be expected some 
sameness; yet the author ingeniously contrives happy variations 
of form and expression; and one finds many unexpected turns 
that lend variety and often distinction to the treatment. Of 
Macaulay, for example, he says, ‘‘Yet there Macaulay stands, 
not to be criticised away, for the instructed reader as well as for 
the larger public. There is his fabric, with its great shining 
surface, its solid skilful grandiose architecture, its bold bright 
colouring, which must be judged, in fairness, from a little 
distance off; it has a pillar broken, a facade tarnished here 
and there; but the thing stands.”’ Of Arnold’s Obermann and 
Grande Chartreuse he says, “Both pieces reveal the solitary- 
mindedness of the writer, and his disenchanted romanticism. 
Romance has gone, faith has gone, a new faith has not come, 
and there is no spiritual resting-place, not even—nay, not at 
all—in monastic peace. And the lines portraying the work 
achieved by Christ in the world anticipate the tone of Matthew 
Arnold’s theological prose; and the tolerance, which there also 
we find, towards the old faith has its root in poetic rather than 
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intellectual sympathy.’”’ Of The Ring and the Book: “When 
all is said, it is one of the best, and not merely one of the stran- 
gest, poems of the last century. It is not in the Latin taste; 
the architecture is too eccentric, the ornament is too profuse 
and whimsical for that. Our ancestors would have called it a 
Gothic production. But we must leave Browning his own plan. 
His true subject is the contrast between Heaven and Hell, 
with the world’s voices clamouring all around them and con- 
founding their borders.”” His exposition of Ruskin’s political 
economy (iv. 240-1) is admirable. He writes with vigor, 
original expression, smoothness, sanity. 

Our author is duly modest. Speaking, for example, of the 
literature of travel (ii. 433), he says, “I do not at all profess 
to have covered this ground.” Such frank admissions only 
tend to increase our confidence in the book as a whole. Profes- 
sor Elton has done an enormous amount of reading, and one 
never has occasion to question his competency. ; 

He maintains, too, good proportions between considerations 
of matter and of manner. He knows that literature is made 
up both of great ideas and of a great way of putting them. He 
gives a clear impression of the currents of ideas which streamed 
through the Georgian and Victorian eras, and he gives many 
good summaries of the thought of individual writers, for 
example Browning and Pater. 

When Professor Elton comes to sum up his performance, what 
do we find? What is his matured opinion of the mass of writings 
he has discussed? First, he notes that no writer of the period 
won world-significance. This may prove to be true; but only 
time will tell. We imagine that Dante’s name in 1423 was not 
what it is to-day. The chief quality of the literature as a 
whole he finds to be its nobility; its chief artistic achievement, 
“a swift and splendid development of the art of prose.” He 
might have gone on to specify in what departments of writing 
this development was especially to be found: the novel, which 
came to a high state of perfection; the essay, which developed 
numerous varieties; and the strong polemical prose of writers 
like Ruskin and Huxley. The main tendencies of the period 
were toward a sounder and healthier realism than had ever 
obtained before. The tendencies of the present time cannot be 
described in these terms; and Professor Elton is amply justified 
in bringing his great work to a close with the year of Endymion 
and John Inglesant, the year which just preceded that of 
Carlyle’s death. If any giants are to date from the more 
recent decades, it is yet to be made evident. 

CLARK S. NoRTHUP 

Cornell University 
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DAS HEBRAISCHE UND ARAMAISCHE ELEMENT IN 
DER JIDDISCHEN SPRACHE. Von Dr. S. Birnbaum, 
Leipzig, Gustav Engel, 1922. 


This essay was written in the autumn of 1918 during the 
short stay of a few weeks in a military hospital, without the 
aid of any printed material whatever. The author is conscious 
of the defects inherent in a rapidly composed sketch, but 
suggests its value as “erster Beitrag fiir dieses Gebiet.” It 
is not, on the whole, an historical investigation, but “‘eine 
Darstellung des lebendigen Systems der Sprache.” 

The object of this work is the investigation of the Hebrew 
and of the Aramaic element in the Yiddish dialect. That dialect 
originated from late middle high and early new high German. 

By the Hebrew element he means that part which originated 
from the Bible, Mishnah, medieval and modern literary and 
linguistic material, while the Aramaic comprises that which 
came from the Gemara and the Cabbala. 

The spoken and the written word of the present time 
constitutes the source of the essay, for “‘Literatur fiir unser 
Thema gibt es nicht.” 

Over half of the essay is devoted to the Lauélehre; that, let it 
be said right here, is the author’s chief contribution to the 
subject. About six pages each are given to syntax and vocabu- 
lary, a few to orthography and script, and about a dozen to 
accidence (Formenlehre). 

I am reminded of a combination English Reader-Grammar 
I once had. It was published in London and intended for 
foreigners. It aimed to teach them the living, actual English 
pronunciation by transcribing English words and sentences as 
actually spoken. Needless to say, only one type of pronuncia- 
tion or manner of speaking could be, or at least was, recorded. 
Now, in general, what Dr. Birnbaum tries to do is to transcribe 
phonetically actual present day usage, chiefly pronunciation. 
Many of these, under pressure of questioning or of recalling 
the originals, would not be conceded the value of a norm, except 
for the fleeting speech of the transitory moment, for transient 
colloquialism only, and would even then be retired in favor of 
the “correct”? pronunciation, if the originals be called up. 
Similar instances abound not only in other dialects, but in 
other languages as well. Now, if we desire to photograph the 
fugitive sound of the moment spoken without care by the 
“unlearned (?),” by “the people,” to see dialectal momentary 
forms, we may do so, provided we keep constantly in mind its 
fluid and temporary nature, and avoid giving it excessive 
interpretation and a fixedness or permanency not inherent in 
it, nor meant by it, nor even claimed for it. Similar investi- 
gations, to record the actual spoken word, say in German or 
English, might prove enlightening. 
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Reviews and Notes 


Dr. B. makes the innovation of using the word jiddisch 
in the title and in the text; he means jidisch-deutsch. The 
latter is the customary designation in German and also in the 
dialect under discussion, in which it is pronounced in dialect 
form (jiddisch-dajtsch), so that the word jiddisch is itself a 
familiar form >yjiidisch. To make his meaning clear, the 
author himself is compelled to forego his innovation and refer to 
the dialect as Jiidischdeutsch, as shown in the note on page 5. 
It is almost superfluous to point out that a pronunciation like 
dajtsch for deutsch is of course found in other, purely German, 
dialects. 

On the basis of vocalism, Dr. B. differentiates between 
what he terms the two principal dialects, 1) the w-dialect, 
and 2) the o-dialect. The u-dialect has two divisions, 1) the 
ai-idiom, and 2) the di-idiom. The ai-idiom is spoken in 
Poland, western Galicia, and Carpatho-Russia; the di-dialect 
in eastern Galicia, Bukovina, southwestern Russia, Ukrainia, 
Roumania, and Transylvania. The o-dialect is spoken in 
northwestern Russia, Lithuania, Livonia (Latvia) (Lettland), 
Esthonia, and White Russia. Dr. B. claims that the u-dialect 
is spoken by three times as many persons as the o-dialect; he 
does not acquaint us with the source of this estimate, nor how 
he arrived at his figures. Hence, the figures must stand as a 
guess. Nor is the reviewer in a position to say how far his 
statement on the geographical distribution of the different 
dialects corresponds to the facts. 

Some of the phonetic symbols that Dr. B. uses for transcrip- 
tion, have no meaning for and are not understood by the reader, 
unless he is familiar with Sweet-Sievers’ system of phonetic 
notation. Therefore, to make it all clear, Dr. B. should have 
inserted an explanation of that system with sufficient illustra- 
tions added. In extenuation, it may be recalled that the 
author had no literary material whatever at his disposal at the 
time he wrote the essay. 

The transfer of the dynamic accent from the ultima to the 
penult was one of the chief factors in the phonetic development 
(p. 17 ff.). Among others, causes of sound changes were: 
change of position of articulation, both in place and time, 
assimilation, regressive and progressive, dissimilation, and 
alteration of the quantity of vowels. A summary table of 
vowel development may be found on pages 30-31. 

In the table of the present day orthography (p. 8), Dr. B. 
designates the five letters having a separate form at the end of 
the word as geschlossene (mem), or lange (cadik, for example). 
In Hungary, I am told, these are known as Ende cadik, etc. 

The reviewer is assured that Moravian and Hungarian Jews 
pronounce Cholem as 6j, and Schurek as ii. Dr. B. does not 
mention that. He seems to know best the u-dialect; this is 
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reflected in his essay in several ways and he cites in that pro- 
nunciation. Now if we consider this 6j (Cholem) and ii (Schurek) 
as intermediate between the original and the present day 
pronunciation, we may understand and explain, on the one hand, 
the ej (Cholem) of the o-dialect, and on the other, the i 
(Schurek) of the u-dialect; as i>ii, Bicher for Biicher, e>6, 
Techter for Téchter is quite common in German in the people’s 
mouth. The Schwébm, Schwoabm (Schwaben), as they are 
called, a German colony settled probably over a century 
ago in the vicinity of Budapest, Hungary, say Pitter > Piitter > 
Biitter>Butter. Cholem, then, from o over 6(j), would be- 
come ej in the o-dialect; and Schurek, from u over ii become i 
in the u-dialect. 

Parallels for a large number of the pronunciations discussed 
by Dr. B. could be found in dialects of the German language. 
As regards the constructions, parallels may be had from, or 
the identical forms found in, Middle High German literature. 

The tables of vowels on pages 13 to 16 probably need 
revision. The last word in the fourth line from the bottom on 
page 14isa misprint. “Vokalbildung” (p. 32, second line from 
bottom) is miswritten, it sould be “Verbalbildung.” 

The suffix of the diminutive -] is, to me, the German -le 
(-lein), as seen more clearly from the imminutive (eine Ver- 
stirkung und eine zirtliche Verkleinerungsform, apparently so 
named by Gerzon), which is formed by the suffix -ati, to me the 
German -le (pp. 41 f.). One paragraph on the adjective (p. 41) 
is not quite clear. 

’s kommen (h)erein die Gist(e) (p. 45) would seem to be a 
German construction, and this word order can be duplicated 
from German poetry. Just like the word azind, mentioned 
in the same paragraph, is the German jetsund: azind>atziind> 
atzund>jetzund. And to the whole paragraph on Wortstellung 
it may be remarked that the word order predicate-subject 
may be German, as that word order may be found in other 
German dialects, and partly in colloquial and familiar German. 

On page 48, in the sixth line from the bottom, two words 
are omitted from the transcription. To my mind, the position 
of the attributive adjective after the noun, sie seht das Kind, 
das schlaffe (sie sieht das kranke Kind), is rather a German 
influence. It may be added that schlaff in the sense of krank 
(supposedly weil schlaff aussehend) may be a survival of older 
German usage, as it is very likely that there are a number of 
other like survivals. It would take a special investigation to 
uncover that. The pronoun form enk, for example, which is to 
be compared with the corresponding dual form in Gothic. 

That the Hebrew-Aramaic element comprises one fourth 
of the vocabulary (p. 53) appears to be a distinct overestimate, 
and the appraisal of the German element probably an under- 
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Reference is made by Dr. B. to the dictionary by Spivak- 
Bloomgarden, published by Yehoash, New York, 1911; to a 
complete bibliography of philological literature on Jidisch- 
deutsch up to the year 1912 by Ber Burochow in the philological 
yearbook Pinkes, published by B. A. Kletzkin, Vilna, 5673, 
1913; to the author’s Praktische Grammatik der jiddischen 
Sprache, Wien und Leipzig, A. Hartleben’s Verlag, 1915, 
published 1918; and finally to Gerzon, Die jiidisch-deutsche 
Sprache. ; 

The material presented by Dr. B. is scarcely enough to 
draw general conclusions from it. Here and there, Dr. B. sets 
up his frame and rules with insufficient illustrations, with a 
few examples, and sometimes only with one. A few of the 
rules and illustrations are not convincing. 

The sound phenomena in pronunciation recorded by Dr. B. 
are neither new, nor typical of or peculiar to the dialect dis- 
cussed only. These, or the like, can be found in practically 
every spoken idiom. Let us call up a few examples from 
English that readily occur to anyone: Hahrye (how are you), 
hahjedo (contraction), hahdiedo (i for u) (how do you do), 
women, busy, douncha (assimilation and contraction) (don’t 
you), gonna (going to), wanna (want to), diincha (didn’t you), 
ahl (I'll), sahr (sour), hahs (house), ya (you), et (it), this’n 
(this one), tellm (tell him, them), I saw ’em (him), teller (tell 
her), part e that (of that), look utt at (at that), would uv 
(have), he saw muh book (my), gime (give me). Other examples 
could easily be added. 

Dr. B. keeps to his theme throughout, there is no digression. 
He must be given credit for his contribution especially to the 
Lautlehre, and also for the conception and execution of the 
work, for his originality. He is a pioneer, as far as the reviewer 
knows. 

The essay is printed on a poor grade of paper, indicative 
of the present economic plight of post-bellum Germany. 

A. KOLLER. ° 





